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FOREWORD 


The Indian freedom movement was a saga of courage and endurance 
in the face of what seemed insuperable odds. By this struggle the 
mightiest empire that the world had ever known was shaken and finally 
uprooted by an unarmed people determined to be free. Ever iiace that 
famous victory, the very concempts of imperialism and colonialism 
have fallen from high pedestals to become teims of derision. 

The struggle for freedom had a wide base and reflected a consuming 
hunger for liberty among all sections of our people. Despite differences 
in strategy and ideology, the aim of all the individuals and groups who 
flung themselves into the struggle was the freedom, unity and dignity of 
this great and ancient land. It is important that we remember the 
sacrifices made in this great cause so that we are better able to value and 
nourish our hard won independence. 

The Congress Party was always in the forefront of the quest for 
freedom. Inspired by the Congress, various popular organisations grew 
up in the erstwhile princely states. There were also other organisations 
which did not subscribe to the ideology of the Congress but whose con* 
tribution to the movement for freedom and the reform of our society, we 
should like to acknowledge. *Auociated Movements* being published as 
part of the Congress Centenary Celebrations, is a tribute to the patriots 
in these organisations and an effort to perpetuate their memory. 
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PREFACE 


Several authoritative works have been published on the role of the 
Indian National Congress in the country’s struggle for freedom. A 
comprehensive history of this premier organisation has also been spon¬ 
sored during the centenary celebrations of the Congress. However, 
there have been only stray attempts to evaluate the contribution of other 
political organisations or movements to free our country from foreign 
rule. The need for a comprehensive work on the subject has been 
greatly felt. It was in pursuance of this long-felt need that the Centenary 
Celebrations Committee of the Indian National Congress under the 
dynamic leadership of the Prime Minister Shri Rajiv Gandhi felt that a 
comprehensive work on the subject might be brought out. A sub¬ 
committee with Shri G.S. Dhillon as Chairman, Shri Xavier Arakal as 
Convenor and Dr. P.N. Chopra as the Project Director was set up for 
the purpose. 

It was no easy task to prepare an exhaustive list of these movements, 
some of which preceded the Congress while many of them were its off¬ 
shoots at one stage or the other. But the leaders and members of 
these movements who belonged to every corner of the country made 
immense sacrifices for the liberation of the country. They did not 
belong to one religion or one caste. They rose above these narrow 
considerations and intense love for their motherland and a keenness to 
see it free permeated alt their existence. That was the single thread of 
unity that bound them all. Their methods and means of struggle might 
have been different but over the decades these freedom fighters worked 
hard with the same dedication, singleness of purpose and solidarity. This 
is one chapter of our history which will inspire the generations to come. 

It was a difficult task to find competent scholars to whom this work 
could be entrusted and completed within the stipulated period. In spite 
of these handicaps, I am glad to say that we were able to complete the 
work much ahead of schedule, thanks to the cooperation of distinguished 
scholars who had lent to these volumes the benefit of their profound 
scholarship. 

It was indeed a* challenging task for the Editor to scrutinise the 
contributions of over two dozen scholars, verify thie facts, introduce 
uniformity and also avoid overlapping as far as possible. 1 have tried to 
make the minimum possible alterations in the original write-ups. The 
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vfewi expressed ere, therefore, oaturelly of the eothore end not of the 
Editor or of the Centenary Celebretions Committee of the Congress. 

This work is being published in four volumes. The present volume, 
the fourth in the series, deals with the Communist Party, Trade Union 
Movement, The Akali and The Babbar Akali Movement, All India 
Women’s Conference, All Jammu & Kashmir National Conferences, The 
Join Indian Movement in Hyderabed State. It is hoped that these 
volumes written in a lucid and readable style will acquaint our younger 
generation with the heroic deeds of our patriots and inspire them. 

1 would like to express my deep gratitude to our Prime Minister 
Shri Rajiv Gandhi without whose patronage and keen interest this work 
might not have been completed. He has very kindly spared time to 
write a foreword to the work. I am also grateful to Smt. Sheila Kaul, 
former Education Minister, now Convenor of the Monitoring and Imple¬ 
mentation Committee of the Congress for her valuable suggestions for 
the improvement of the work. I am grateful to my younger colleague 
Dr. T.R. Sareen for assisting me in the preparation of this volume. My 
thanks are also due to Dr. Agam Prasad, for the expeditious publica¬ 
tions of this work. 


New Helhi 
4 May 1985 


P.N. Chopra 



iNTRODUCTOEY NOTE 


tn th« Battle of Plassey in 1757 the British laid the foundation for. 
their empire and imperial domain over India. It was by no means an 
end to the sparkles of Indian urge for freedom nor did it extinguish the 
fire from the Indian minds for ever for a free India from the foreign 
yoke. There were many isolated but courageous and defiant outbursts, 
revolts and rebellions, conspiracies and movements in many parts of the 
country against the British imperialism, but they were brutally suppressed 
with iron hand and by the Machiavellian policy of “divide and rule**. 
Many movements at different times and places, motivated by national 
pride and fervour, dignity and valour even before the birth of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885, were engaged in the supreme heroic deeds of 
delivering the country from the foreign rule. The foreigners came to 
India primarily for trade and adventure but later conquered the land and 
the people for their Empire and mercilessly plundered it by force. The 
East India Company which ruled the country until 1858 did not have an 
easy or undisturbed period over the land and sea, but these patriotic 
struggles could not achieve their much desired objective of freeing their 
country from the bondage due to the lack of countrywide organisation 
or leadership until the birth of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
Nevertheless they provided both men and women of great heroic deeds, 
stoic sacrifices, patriotic spirits and noble idealism throughout. Subse¬ 
quent to the birth of the Congress many such movements were associating 
shoulder to shoulder with the Congress to liberate the sacred motherland 
from the British clutches. Unlike the Congress movement, these were 
confined to certain areas or leaders, manifesting its urge for freedom. 
There were long-drawn struggles for justice, liberty, equality and 
fraternity in this great land. 

The peasants, labourers and the Indian masses began to march in 
unison all over India. The English educated Indians began to mobilise 
the masses and invoke the sentiments of nationalism and patriotism in 
an unprecedented manner with great zeal. The pioneers in the social 
reform field were Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, and Kumaran Asan 
Movement which began to usher the spirit of reawakening all over 
India. These contributed towards the evolution of a united democratic 
temper and political ethos. Further augmenting the national will for 
self-assertion and determination there were several other movements in 
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tile I9tb century inspiring and invoking national spirit, pride and unity 
in the masses. Thus, the spirit and essence of the associated movements 
for the freedom of the country began to sprout in a remarkable manner 
many> time under the aegis of the Congress in every nook and corner 
of the country soon. 

This dynamic trend and leadership witnessed two means to the end 
namely, violent and non-violent in the 20th century. The revolutionary 
movement’s activities initially swelled to such an extent that the authori¬ 
ties both in India and England began to ask themselves “will our rule 
last”? Though the Congress wedded to non-violence disowned the 
methods adopted by the extremists, yet they hold a place of honour in 
India’s history of freedom struggle. 

Officially unattached with the Congress there were several notable 
movements like the Home Rule Movement (separately led by Annie 
Besant and Tilak), the Revolutionary Movement, the Khudai Khidmat- 
gar Movement etc. all over the country. In a way all these were the 
tributaries of a powerful current, determined by a moving national spirit 
and sacrifice to emancipate the motherland at any cost. In contrast there 
were branches of the Congress giving the general impression of nationa¬ 
list urge in different ways, but never deviated from the common aim for 
liberation. 

These movements vividly depict the splendour of the great spectrum 
of India’s epic struggle for freedom with originality and vitality. They 
aligned with Indian National Congress in action and objectives. We see 
in these movements an evolution of ideas and ideologies, conflicts and 
contrasts, action and programme, in unison with the Indian National 
Congress for freedom of India. This is a unique phenomena in the 
history of freedom movement. Indeed they recapitulate the whole 
vitality and vision, bravery and sacrifice, dedication and determination, 
of various movements of the past to liberate India from foreign yoke. 

These movements have left an indelible stamp in the hearts and 
minds of all. They are the milestones in the path to freedom. The 
great saga of freedom struggle is full of patriotism, gacrificial deeds and 
actions of many men and movements, inspiring national fedings, 
creating national integration, arousing patriotic spirits, making Indians 
proud of their national heritage. This is the legacy of the past to the 
present and the future. We intend to preserve and protect these and 
many other annals of associated movements for the generations yet to 
come. This will definitely sanctify those martyrs of yesterday who laid 
down their precious life for the noble cause of motherland. We hope 
that this will be a befitting tribute to the patriotic Associated Movements 
and the personalities that led them. 


Xavier Arakal 
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COMMUNIST PARTY 


Origin 

The Communist Party of India played an important role in the 
national struggle. Sometimes the party may have come under severe 
criticism, at others it may have received laurels. This is true of any poIiti> 
cal party or its leaders. The Communist Party of India is no exception. 
The idea is not to blindly praise or condemn the party, but to sympatheti> 
cally understand its role and interpret it. One thing is certain and that 
is, one cannot ignore the role of the party in the long history of the 
freedom struggle. 

The origin of the communist movement lies deep in the rich tradtions 
of militancy in India. Its ideological foundations are embedded in the philo> 
Bophy of Marxism-Leninism. The main aim of this ideology is to destory 
all exploitation through a scientific study of society and its history. Since 
its sweep is the whole of humanity, the philosophy cannot be consider* 
ed as alien simply because the propounders of the ideology happened to 
be Germans. Marx and Engels belong to the whole world of working class 
for whose emancipation they tirelessly worked. Though Marx did not 
visit India, he studied about India, with great sympathy, he wrote on India 
bitterly hating the Indian colonial system that exploited this great country. 
Lenin took a great deal of interest in India and visualised a day when 
Russia, China and India would join together so that the world may be 
freed from imperialist exploitation. 

The communist movement in India derives its inspiration from the 
teachings of these great thinkers and the materialisation of their dreams in 
the birth of the Socialist Revolution under the leadership of Lenin. Many 
in India, who had no knowledge of Marxism, also were inspired by the 
Russian Revolution, the first of its kind in the world history. 

The men who first sowed the seeds of communist movement were 
revolutionaries of India, who left the country to seek help for her 
freedom from other countries. They read about Marx and Engels and 
Lenin in their quest for the country’s liberation. Their writings have 
become the |uide and inspiration for a number of revolutions and 
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struggles for liberty. Long before the Communist Party was formed in 
India and the great Russian Revolution took place in 1917, some Indians 
had glimpses of the writings of Karl Marx. In Kerala, a radical journa* 
list, called K. Ratnakrishna Filial, published a biography of Karl Marx 
in the year 1910. This, by the way, was the first of its kind in India. 
Swami Vivekananda thundered that isolation is the cause of degeneration 
and declared that he would be a socialist since it was better to have half 
a loaf than one. As far back as 19u7 itself, many Indian patriots had 
established contracts with the Russian political emigres and thus were in 
touch with Lenin, who spoke of India and her problems in the Stuttgart 
Conference of the International Socialist Congress in August 1907. 
Madame Cama'attended the Congress and ofiered greetings on behalf of 
India. When Lokmanya Tilak was convicted on trumped up charges by 
the British Government in the year 1908, Lenin condemned the action and 
greeted the working class of Bombay that struck work against the incarce¬ 
ration of the leader. After the October Revolution, within three weeks, the 
great Tamil poet Subramania Bharathi wrote his poem 'New Russia’. 
Tilak wrote his editorial on 29 January 1918 on the Russian Revolution 
and its leader Lenin in his paper Kesari. As G. Adhikari mentioned the 
“stalwarts of the pre-war radical movement like Lokmanya Bal 
Oangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal went on 
record recognising the historic significance of the socialist revolution 
in Russia.” 

The Congress Party formed in 1885, that is incidentally after two 
years of the death of Karl Marx, was not a revolutionary mass party, 
which it became later. It was, as Jawaharlai says, a body of moderates 
cautious about their steps, expressing dedication and loyalty to the British 
Crown and petitioning for a few reforms. It represented the richer 
bourgeoisie', even the poorer middle class were not in it. As for the 
masses, the peasants and workers, they had nothing to do with it. They 
believed that the British government was draining away the wealth of the 
country. The Grand Old Man of the Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
complained of the un-British rule of the British in the country. Thus 
the national movement had its origin in moderate petition-mongering 
programmes. This is not to belittle the movement, but only to state that 
it was only step by step that the foots of imperialist exploitation came to 
be realised by the elitist classes and it took a long time for the masses to 
get involwd in the participatory process. But it should be noted that 
the extremist and radical elements in the early dayg of national struggle 
were socially traditionalist. They invoked the religious sentiments to 
mobilise the massM. Th^ were socially somewhat obscmantist thcaigh 
politically revolutionary. As Engels says, “The revolutionary opposition 
to feudalism ... took the shape of mysticism, open heresy or armed 
insuneetion, all depending on the condBipns of the time”. This said hi 
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a diiTeKnt context—the Peasant War in Germany—is afso true of the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries like India where the society was 
more or less feduai with an alien rule imposed from above. The Wahabi 
struggle (1820 to 1900), Moplah revolt, the many terrorist groups, the 
Deoband group and the extremist group in the Indian National Congress 
itself appealed to religious sentiments in their struggle for emancipation. 
A study of the leadership of Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, and the martyrs of 
the Vande Maiaram movement would show this trend. One common 
feature among all these groups, whether Muslim or Hindu revivalist 
groups, they were inspired by the Russian Revolution since they hated 
social injustice, whether practised by the foreigner or native. The many 
tributaries that followed into the communist movement subsequently were 
from these different radical groups. 

During the First World War, many emigres went to different parts of 
the world, seeking asylum and help for the cause of India’s freedom. 
Their sufferings and their spirit of sacrifice have not been fully appreciat¬ 
ed. In foreign countries, they had to make both ends meet and also 
work for the cause. Particularly, they flocked to Germany, since the 
simple maxim was the Chanakyan—enemy of my enemy is my friend. 
With the defeat of Germany in the War, they had been rendered helpless 
and they had to look to different directions. In this connection may be 
mentioned a group led by Virendranath Chattopadhyaya and Bhupendra- 
nath Dutta in Moscow. Many Muslims had migrated towards Afghanis¬ 
tan on their way to Turkey or some Muslim country. In Kabul was 
another group led by Raja Mahendra Pratap and Barkatullah and 
Obeidullab. Lala Lajpat Rai was in New York organising the Home 
Rule League. Har Dayal organised the Ghadr Party in California. 
Shapoorji Saklatvala was in England itself organising Indian groups. 
Madame Cama was in Paris, Champakaraman Pillai in Berlin and finally 
M.N. Roy in Mexico. There is a delightful pen portrait of these charac¬ 
ters in Pandit Nehru’s Autobiography in the chapter *Tn Europe”. Not 
all these later on turned to communism or any such ideology. Many 
came because of religious urge and many because of sheer patriotism. 
But later many from these groups did turn to communism, and so one 
has to trace the origin of the communist movement to them. 

While there were many philosophical systems in India, there was 
nothing which looked into the social problems and suggested religious 
remedies for social ills whether they were sound or not. For example, 
in ancient Greece, Plato thought of some sort of communism. In the 
medieval Europe. Some Christians preached that millennium would 
descend on earth and so preached opposition to the ruling orders. The 
Anabaptists, the Chiliastic movements, the Waldenses, Lollards, etc., 
were in their days revolutionary religious orders, which preached 
equality, opposed nobility aod the church a| prtieihed by the Rorngq 
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Catholic Popery. India had some religious leaders, who did oppose 
superstition and social injustice. But there never was a tradition of com¬ 
munistic thinking. But revolutionary activity was inspired by religious 
teaching even in India. 

As stated earlier, many revolutionary groups in India invoked 
religion and adopted terroristic methods. They su^ered a great deal and 
their sacrifice had a tragic grandeur about it. Many youths worked for 
the Anushilan Samiti in Bengal and it had a religious colour. The most 
outstanding attempt at wresting freedom was the one made by the Indians 
in USA and Canada. Their leader, Har Dayal, though anarchic in his 
ways, was influenced by Marxism. They formed themselves into a party 
called the Ghadr Party and purchased a ship called the Kamagata Maru 
from the Japanese and set sail with a lot of ammunition towards India. 
This group was apprehended and many of the members were sent to 
prison in Andamans for long periods. These great ^Babas’ subsequently 
joined the Communist movement. Baba Gurmukh Singh, Baba Sohan 
Singh, Baba Teja Singh Swatantra, Prithvi Singh Azad, etc., were pro¬ 
minent among them. Bhagat Singh, who was very preconcious had 
sympathy with the Socialist movement and many of his comrades after 
their release became active in the Communist movement. Our idea in 
mentioning these facts is not so much to trace the history of the radical 
movements but to show that the Communist movement claimed many 
of these spirited men into its fold. Therefore, to crudely accuse the 
Communists of having betrayed the nation would be doing injustice not 
only to the many workers, peasants and intelligentsia who were in the 
movement but also the cream of the patriotic youth, who providentially 
escaped the gallows and latter joined the Communist fold. They did so 
because the fire of revolution was alive in their hearts and they realised 
that terrorism was not the proper method of revolution. 

The initial steps in bringing about the masses into political participa¬ 
tion were taken by Lokmanya Tilak, who shunned the liberal constitu¬ 
tional style of the Moderates. The leadership in the Congress also began 
to reali^ that nothing worthwhile could be achieved by these non-agita- 
tional methods. Gandhiji, who had come from his rich experience in 
South Africa, did great service to the British Government during the 
First World War hoping that this would make the British Government 
relent and grant Swaraj. Instead, as we all know, the British Government 
replied with the massacre of Jailianwalla Bagh in the year 1919. That 
finally put a seal on the liberal methods of appeal to the good conscience 
of the ruling class. There was indignation all over. Gurudev Rabindra<> 
nath Tagore renounced his knighthood and Sir Sankaran Nair, who was 
a member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, rerigMd the post. The 
next Congress session was held in Amritsar and Gandhiji began to assume 
the leadership of the national moyetpent. At this time not many were 
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aware of the happenings in Russia where a great revolution bad taken 
place though, as mentioned eariier, men like Bharathi and Tilak hailed it. 
The importance of the communication media controlled by the British 
has to understood in this context. 

M.N. Roy 

During the First World War, many groups of Indians who were 
scattered all over the world as emigres began to turn into rebels against 
the British government. They were looking to Germany for support. 
But with the defeat of Germany this support base of the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries abroad distippeared. The most outstanding of them all is, of 
course, M.N. Roy, whose political career is remarkable and whose in¬ 
tellectual calibre is of the highest order, whatever bis other defects may 
be. In the beginning stages of the Communist movement in India, his 
name occupies the most prominent position. Pandit Nehru, of whom he 
was critical, felt attracted to him by his remarkable intellectual capacity, 
as he mentiones in his Autobiography. Roy whose actual name was 
Narendraoath Bhattacharya was born in 1886 and in his teens got 
involved in politics. In September 1914, Roy prepared himself to receive 
in Java arms and ammunition that the Germans were supposed to send to 
the Indian revolutionaries but failed to get any since the ship did not 
arrive as per the schedule. He returned disappointed and once again in 
1915 set sail to Java but failed to get any arms or ammunition. He did 
not return to India but instead went to China and then to Japan and 
finally to the United States. After getting involved in many cases, Roy 
finally migrated to Mexico along with his newly wedded American wife, 
Evelyn. 

In Mexico, Roy took active interest in the Mexican politics and 
wrote against the policy of USA towards Mexico and dabbled in the 
socialist movement there. He also wrote extensively on India in Spanish 
for the benefit of the Mexicans, showing in them the nature of British 
exploitation of India. But he was too far away from India to take active 
interest in Indian alTairs. In September 1919, the Socialist Party of 
Mexico held its conference to which came Michael Borodin from Russia 
with whom Roy made a profitable friendship and through his interven¬ 
tion moved from Mexico towards Moscow. Enroute he stopped over in 
Berlin, where many Indian emigres were staying. He met Bhupendra- 
nath Datta and Champakaraman Pillai as well as the communist 
party leaders of Germany like August Thaiihetmer. Then he went to 
Moscow to attend the Second Congress of the Communist International. 
He was well received by Lenin, as an Indian though officially he was 
representing Mexico. In fact, the official rcpr«wntativcs of India were 
Abani Mukfaerji from Bengal and Maodyam Prativadi Bhayankara 
Thirufflalacharya from the South, who is referred to as MPBT Adiarya, 
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for short. 

The Second Congitsk of the Comintern lasted from July 19 to 
Atigust 7, 1920, and in this Roy debated with Lenin on the colonial ques¬ 
tion, which had become very famous since. The debate showed how 
Lenin was much more perceptive about the conditions in the colonial 
countries than Roy who had lost touch with India during all these years 
Of his chequered life. Moreover, Lenin certainly was a leader of a highly 
intellectual calibt'e, and a great Marxist. The greatness about Lenin 
comes out clearly in the fact that though he was the recognised leader of 
the world communist movement and also was heading a new socialist 
state which he endeavoured to found after leading a historic revolution, 
be was modest enough to argue out with Roy on a very cordial footing 
and offering him convincing arguments refuting his thesis. 

Lenin was for communists, supporting the nationalist movements in 
the colonial countries fighting for freedom. Roy thought otherwise. He 
felt that the nationalist movements in colonial countries were bourgeois 
and so not worthy of communist support. They were not revolutionary 
enough for Roy to deserve support from the communists. Lenin felt 
that the bourgeois organisations in the colonial countries were essentially 
anti'imperialist and there were no proletarian organisations in these 
countries which were strong enough to fight unsupported against the 
imperialist powers. Clearly, the line Lenin was giving was the correct 
line and Roy’s line was sectarian. Roy also tended to be overcritical of 
the Indian National Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. Lenin considered 
that Gandhi was an inspirer and leader of a mass movement and hence 
was a revolutionary. Roy thought that Gandhian movement was ‘ideo¬ 
logically reactionary’ since it would not lead to even a bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revolution. There was a great deal of impatience in Roy. The 
possibility of maintaining class antagonism within the arena of 
nationalism against imperialism was visualised by Lenin, while Roy 
thought that promotion of nationalism would blunt class struggle. This 
was clearly a dogmatic and orthodox application of Marxism, while 
Lenin applied Marxism to the era of imperialism and to the objective 
conditions of the colonial peoples, particularly of India and China. This 
debate between Lenin and Roy is important in order to understand the 
role played by the communists in India subsequently in the national 
struggle. 

Though Roy was not elected to the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International (ECCl) during this Congress, he did become 
one in the Fourth Congress in 1922. He was taken into the newly 
constituted body called the Central Asiatic Bureau, which was to plan a 
revolutionary strategy for Asia, having its headquarters in Tashkent. 

In India, after the War, many Muslims who were disappointed with 
the policy of the British on the qiwstion of Khilafat, had migrated to 
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Afghanistan. It may be remembered that Gandhij’s 1920 Satyagraha 
included the question of Khilafat. Gandhiji himself thought that inclusion 
of Khilafat on the agenda of the Satyagraha was a great opportunity for 
promoting one of his favourite themes of Hindu-Muslim unity. After the 
termination of the World War I and the treatment that the British gave 
Indians once they were out of the woods made many people thoroughly 
frustrated and disappointed and Gandhiji himself settled down to Con¬ 
structive programme. Many Muslims migrated to Afghanistan and these 
were called the Muhajireen whose idea was to settle down in some 
Muslim country, like Turkey. Many settled down in Afghanistan 
temporarily. It was these men that were now attracted to the Programme 
of the Central Asiatic Bureau led by Roy. 

Shoukat Usmani, who later on became an important member of the 
Communist Party was among these muhajireen. When Usmani arrived in 
Tashkent there were already a few groups of Indians from Afghanistan. 
Another small group of Indians arrived after Roy came to Tashkent and 
according to Roy’s account they were a Maulana called Abdur Rab and 
a South Indian called MPBT Acharya. Roy did not seem to like either of 
them. Rab, he called an imposter, and Acharya, he called an anarchist. 
The reports of these groups and their activities are so clouded in unde¬ 
pendable records that it is difficult to difinitely say who was what. But the 
records in Tashkent show some details about the incipient communist 
party that was formed in Tashkent, It was formed on October 17, 1920. 
Its members were : M.N. Roy, Evelina Trent Roy (Roy’s first wife), 
Abani Mukherji, Rosa Fitingof (his Russian wife)) Shafiq Siddiqui and 
MPBT Acharya, The Indian Communist Party adopted the programme 
of the Third Communist International as applicable to the conditions in 
India and this document was signed by the president. MPBT Acharya 
and secretary, M.N. Roy'. 

Acharya seems to have been involved in politics in 1908 in India 
itself. Then he went to England for studies and there became a fellow 
worker with Virendranath Chattopadhyaya. Both of them came into 
contact with Anarcho-Coramunist Party in France. Then he went to 
USA and he seems to have made his acquaintance with Abdul Rab 
during the war and they both were seen together in Afghanistan and then 
went to Russia long before Roy arrived there. They met Lenin in 1919. 
Roy surmised that he was, therefore, an anarchist due to his early contact 
with them. Thus in the beginning, all sorts of people were associated with 
the formation of the Communist Party of India in Tashkent. Whatever 
may be their origin or character or other personal details, one thing 
seems to be certain, and that is, that all of them were fired with tremend¬ 
ous patriotism and an ardent desire to win freedom for the country. 
They also were inspired by Marxist ideology. They were adventurous, 
courageous and dedicated. About these qualities there seems to be no 
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doubt. But the pity is that none of these early founders of the movement 
got any place in the later period of the party’s growth in India. Only 
M.N. Roy, as we shall see presently, played an important role for some 
time, directing the party. 

Different Groups and Roy 

Roy was highly critical of Gandhiji's leadership and in 1921 wrote a 
book with the cooperation of Abani Mukherji entitled India in Transition, 
This was full of wrong statistics. He argued that there was no feudal 
domination in India but that there was a rising bourgeoisie. This was 
causing impoverishment of the masses. In order that these impoverished 
masses and the rising bourgeoisie do not make common cause against the 
British imperialism, the latter made a lot of political and economic con¬ 
cessions to the bourgeoisie. This makes the bourgeois vascillate in their 
leadership. Sometimes it tries to dominate over the masses and exploit 
them and presents itself to the British as the spokesman of the masses, 
though it is apprehensive of the masses who are likely to assume a 
revolutionary role in the course of the struggles. So, the bourgeoisie 
would just balance between struggle to get some concessions and stop 
when it is likely to go beyond their control and leadership. To him, 
Gandhiji represented the most desperate manifestation of the forces of 
reaction. This characterisation of Gandhiji was clearly not only wrong 
politically but also an underestimation of the capacity of Gandhiji and 
the astuteness of his leadership. He could not see that leadership such as 
Gandhiji’s can have a certain amount of autonomy from the class that 
might be supporting him for their own interests. To characterise Gandhiji 
as a deliberate champion of the bourgeoisie is to be most doctrinnaire in 
Marxism. 

In 1922, there was also another attempt by Barkatullah, who was 
'foreign minister’ in Raja Mahendra Pratap’s emigre government in 
Kabul, to form a political party called the India Independence Party in 
which Cbattopadhyaya joined him. Those were days when there was a 
great deal of confusion since, as stated earlier, so many groups and 
individuals operating at various places. But Roy was able to manage to 
get more support from the revolutionaries in Russia ond Germany and 
thus he began to publish a bi-monthly called the Vanguard of Indian 
Independence. The organ of the Communist International, International 
Press Correspondence (Imprecor) and the Vanguard were successfully 
smuggled into India by Roy and these caused a great deal of commotion 
among the government circles and created a great impression among the 
people in India. 

He later published the Masses of India^ which was distributed among 
various individuals and trade unions. In the year 1921, Dange who was 
a student pubUsbed a pamphlet ailed Gandhi and Lenin. This was a 



comparative study of both these leaders. Now Dange was a student in 
Wilson College, Bombay. While in his B.A Class, he was rusticated for 
pAftidpating in a strike protesting against compulsory Bible classes, he 
later joiuoi the non-cooperation movement of Gandhiji and formed a 
radical group within the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. It is 
during thU period he studied Marxism and came out with the above 
mentioned book. He took up broad issues that agitated the minds of 
both the leaders and analysed their view-points regarding the causes of 
human suffering and the remedies they suggested. It is interesting to note 
that there are quite a number of similarities, though naturally there are 
many divergencies. This book came to be noticed by a rich flour-mill 
owner who had Marxist sympathies, called Ranchoddas Bhavan Lotvala, 
who helped Dange in his further efforts at the study of Marxism. 

The way the Communist Party was started in India was not as in 
other countries in a particular place. Attempts were made at different 
times at different places, though the Communist International was trying 
to establish connection. Shaukat Usmani started to establish a party in 
1921 and others in 1922 and so on. A small group around Singaraveiu 
Chettiar, a lawyer, was formed in Madras. As far back as 1919 itself, 
when Tilak visited Madras, the question of Marxism was discussed by 
one of the prominent Tamil writers and working class leaders, Thiru V. 
Kalyanasundaram. The seeds of working class organisation was being 
sown then itself and Tilak spoke on the importance of workers for 
national liberation. Incidentally, the first trade union was formed in 
Madras in the year 1918 on April 27. It was Madras Labour Union of 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills which was then owned by the British. 
Thus the trade unionism in India preceded the kisan unions. 

In Bombay, S.A. Dange-was leading the group. Lotwala’s help and 
his own capacity were to prove useflil. A Marxist publishing concern and 
a hostel, school and some money were made available to those who 
would devote their time to Marxism. Two journals were published, 
one in Marathi called Indu Frakash and another in English called 
Socialist. Dange was the editor. 

Muzaffar Ahmed, who belonged to Saudwip in Noakhali was affected 
by politics from early age. Though he did not participate in the move¬ 
ment against the division of Bengal, he was aware of the goings on and 
he was affected by the various strikes. He became editor of the paper 
called Jmtayug and in that capacity be was taking greater and 
greater interest in workers’ struggles. This involvement inspired him to 
study mmre and more of the workers and their problems. He was intro¬ 
duced to Marxist Literature by hb friends and subsequently he was intro¬ 
duced to> Nalmt Gupta who had come from Moscow. He was in England 
and fcmii there, because of his revolutionary predilictions, was turned out. 
Eb went to Berlin and from there to Moscow and attended the third 
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Congress of the Comioiern. He eame with the intention of organising a 
communist movement in India. All sorts of opinions were there about 
his credentials but MuzafTar Ahmed says that in spite of all the bluffs 
indulged in by Nalini Gupta, it was he that put Muzaffar Ahmed in 
touch with the Comintern. It must be remembered that Muzaffar Ahmed 
was one of the founder members of the Communist Party and had been 
imprisoned for all the subsequent conspiracy cases. 

Gaodhiji and the Congress 

Thus in different parts of the country, there were different indivi¬ 
duals. Apart from them, there were the terrorists like the Jugantar and 
the Anushilan parties whom Roy tried to contact and recruit for the 
services of Communist Party. In was also realised that it was necessary to 
work with the Indian National Congress since it was the leader of 
the national liberation movement. Since the Congress was not like 
a regular political party with a definite ideology and regular party 
membership, except a loose concept of Tour anna member’, different 
types of people joined in it and tried to influence it. Therefore, there 
was nothing extraordinary, if the communists as nationalists also joined 
it and tried to capture the leadership or influence the leadership so as to 
make them to see the importance of socio-economic programme and the 
need for mobilising the broad sections of the working classes. Within 
the broad canvass of the Congress Party, the socialists and communists 
and other radical individuals have to work in unison in order to make 
the party more dynamic. This was also the line of international 
communist movement. 1 he national struggles for independence are part 
of the struggle for socialism. Roy had great hopes that Chittaranjan 
Das, Sampurnanand and Singarvelu Chettiar within the Congress would 
throw in their weight in favour of his ideas. There is nothing wrong in 
trying to gain support for one’s ideas on how to win freedom and to 
advocate the need for socialism. After all, the Indian National Congress 
was a broad organisation, which accommodated any shades of national 
opinion and gave the forum to all the classes and ideologies to debate 
among themselves. While certain factions within the Congress, which 
were upholding conservative and reactionary views, had ample support 
from the moneyed classes and also enjoyed a great deal of publicity for 
their views, the burgeoning socialist views did not enjoy this advantage. 
Apart from that the British were much more vigilant against the propaga¬ 
tion of Marxist views than those of the Gandhian school. The national 
press which became powerful, gave full coverage and suppoit to the 
Gandhian leadership, while it subtly suppressed and misrepresented the 
views and news regarding the left and socialist sections. The importance 
of the mass cpmmunication media is to be properly estimated to 
appreciate how control over the minds of the people can be exercised and 
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how worse can be made to appear the better reason. 

Gaodhiji was, of course, the leader whom the majority of the people 
accepted, but it did not automatically mean that they accepted all his 
*fads* and principles. It is well to remember that among the Congress 
stalwarts themselves, men like C.R. Das, Motilal Nehru, Lajpat Rai and 
Ali Brothers did not subscribe to his views. Still, debate raged about the 
withdrawal of the Satyagraha movement in 1922 whem some peasants 
infuriated by the tyranny of the police and the landlords attacked the 
police and burnt down a police station in Chauri Chaura, thus killing 
some 22 police men. This incident shocked Gandhiji and declaring the 
whole experiment as a failure and that *Swaraj stank in his nostrils*, he 
without any consultation with his collegues and comrades, withdrew the 
movement. History has not yet come to any definite conclusion about 
the rightness or otherwise of this ‘dictatorial* decision (It may be recalled 
that Gandhiji was called the ‘dictator* at that time). 

Though Gandhiji never clearly enunciated what he meant by 
‘Swaraj’, which he was sure of achieving by December 31, 1921, people 
gave him a blank cheque. Pandit Nehru in his Autobiography has said, 
“It was obvious that to most of our leaders Swaraj meant something 
much less than independence. Gandhiji was delightfully vague on the sub¬ 
ject and he did not encourage clear thinking about it either.” Anyway the 
struggle had reached certain new heights. All the Congress leaders were 
arrested. By the end of 1921 there were about 30,000 people in prisons. 
The Ahmedabad session of the Congress was held without C.R. Das, 
who was to have presided over it. It endorsed the non-cooperation 
movement on non-violent lines to continue till ‘Swaraj is established 
and the control of the Government of India passes into the hands of the 
people.* 

At this juncture it is important to note the contribution made by the 
very nascent Communist Party to the movement. The Manifesto of the 
Communist Party in 1921 declared : 

“If the Congress would lead the revolution, which is shaking India 
to the very foundation, let it not put faith in mere demonstrations and 
temporary wild enthusiasm. Let it make the immediate demands of the 
trade unions its own demands; let it make the programme of the Kisao 
Sabhas its own programme; and the time will soon come when the 
Congress will not stop before any obstacle; it will be backed by irre¬ 
sistible strength of the entire population consciously fighting for their 
material interests.” 

This manifesto was drafted by Roy and printed in Moscow. It was 
shown to Lenin and Stalin, as leaders of the socialist revolution and after 
their approval, it was despatched to the Ahmedabad Congress of 
Deceml^r 1921. It is here interesting to note the comments made by 
Stalin on the manifesto drafted by Roy. Roy called for the abolition of 
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usuary. Stalin with his practical knowledge observed that if usurers were 
out» the poor peasantry would not be able to get loans at the time of 
cultivation, which now the money-lender gave them. So, he said that 
the proper thing would be to bring the system under control and that the 
rate of interest should be fixed. 

The manifesto was smuggled into India and distributed during the 
Ahmedabad session. Again there was a great deal of confusion as to 
how and who brought these manifestoes. But the fact remains that Roy 
and Abani Mukherjl, as communists submitted their manifesto, which 
was radical as the excerpt would indicate. In the Ahmedabad 
Congress, mention must be also made of Maulana Hasrat Mohani; the 
Republican Muslim leader to move a resolution saying that 'Swaraj' 
meant 'complete independence free from all foreign control*. Gandhiji 
did not approve of this as it, according to him, 'shows lack of 
responsibility’. 

The Satyagraha was continuing and in many places the proposed 
‘No-tax campaign’ also was launched. Guntur district in Andhra, had 
gone ahead and Gandhiji despatched notices to the Congress leadership 
in Andhra to see that taxes were paid in time ! He wanted an experi¬ 
mental Satyagraha in Bardoli and even before a few days came the news 
of the killings of 22 police men in Chauri Chaura by angered 
peasantry. That signalled the end of the satyagraha and Gandhiji called 
off the nationwide movement. Instead, he wanted a ‘constructive pro¬ 
gramme of spinning, prohibition etc. The wisdom or otherwise of this 
anti-climax that Gandhiji brought about in this movement has generated 
an endless debate. 

Subhas Chandra Bose was indignant and said, “To sound the order 
of retreat just when public enthusiasm was reaching the boiling point 
was nothing short of a national calamity. The principal lieutenants of 
the Mahatma, Deshbandhu Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat 
Rai, who were all in prison, shared the popular resentment. 1 was with 
Deshbandhu at that time, and I could see that he was beside himself with 
anger and sorrow.’’ * 

According to Nehru, who was always vacillating to such moments 
this suppression of the great moment had resulted in a change of direction 
of the violence into communal lines. The Government, which had left 
Gandhiji alone ail these days promptly arrested him and there was not a 
ripple in the country ! 

The important lesson that one has to learn is that on account 
of such wrong policies or wrong assessment of situations one does 
not dub the leaders as betrayers and enemies of the people. This 
has to be borne in mind when some purblind criticism is 
made by certain^ anti-communists against the communist move¬ 
ment. Basically, all the diffetent groui» were trying to fight for the 
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country's freedom and their ways sometimes coalesced and sometimes 
differed. 

The question of violence and non-violence was also a matter of 
debate between the Gandiaos and others. Bhagvad Gita, which was the 
book by which Gandhiji swore, did not advocate non-violence as a creed. 
In fact, when Tilak was first acquainted with Gandhiji, he inquired 
whether Gandhiji was a Jain since to him many principles by which 
Gandhi swore, like inflicting bodily pain by fasting, non-violent resistance 
were all more in keeping with Jain tradition than with the Vedic and 
Hindu'tradition. It is also known that in spite of Gandhi swearing by 
non-violence every time there was an agitation there always was 
violence present. In fact, Gandhi himself recruited soldiers for 
the British in the First World War and was only rewarded by 
the British Government by the offer of *Kaiser4‘Hind* medal, which he 
later on returned. While the Congress was appealing to mere sentiments 
of patriotism and was dodging the gut issues of bread and cloth to the 
common-man, the First Manifesto of the Communist Party issued at the 
Admedabad Congress was emphasising on the concrete issues by which 
the support of the peasants and workers can be secured. It ended by 
saying : 

“Let the Congress ceases to engage in political gambling and vibrate 
in response to the social forces developing in the country. Let it prove 
by deeds that it wants to end foreign exploitation not to secure the 
monopoly to the native propertied class, but to liberate the Indian people 
from all exploitation—political, economic and social. Let it show that it 
really represents the people and can lead them in their struggle in every 
stage of it. Then the Congress will secure the leadership of the nation 
and Swaraj will be won, not on a particular day selected according to the 
caprice of some individuals, but by the conscious and concerted action of 
the masses.” 

As it happened, the independence of the country came on a 
‘particular day selected according to the caprice of the some individuals' 1 

Conspiracy Cases diat were Tramped up on the Communists 

As mentioned earlier, many of the attempts at liberation took 
religious tones. Many Muslims revolted against the British in the name 
of Islam as also the Hindus in the name of Hinduism and so did the 
Sikhs in the name of Khalsa. During the World War I, there were a 
number of emigres in Germany and they were promised help by the 
Germans against the British for winning the freedom of the country. 
Raja Maheodra Pratap and Maulvi Baricatullah were thus envoys of the 
Torko^ierman mission to Kabul by (ktober 1915, they were able to 
contact tile Amir and he was responsible for the rel^se Of Maulavi 
Obeidi^h Sindbi gnd others and also two $ikhs who were in chains for 
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their involvement in a bomb case in Indifi from where they managed to 
escape. Raja Mahendra Pratap and Obeidullah formed a 'Provisional 
Government of India', Mahendra Pratap was the President, Barkatullah 
was the foreign minister and Mauiavi Obeidullah Sindhi was home 
minister. They sent letters to the Czar but they were not heeded since 
in the First World War, Czarist Russia was on the side of Britain. But 
the main point is that an attempt was made to declare the independent 
of India by these revolutionaries. 

The first Peshwar Conspiracy case was held against the early com- 
munists in the year 1921. The various mujahirs who went to Russia, 
were given lessons on Marxism-Leninism in the newly formed Eastern 
University for the benefit of the Oriental peoples. These formed them¬ 
selves into a Communist Party and in this was Mohammad Akbar Khan. 
While they were returning to India they were arrested in Peshawar and 
tried under section 121-A of the Indian Penal Code and they were sen¬ 
tenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Mohammad Akbar Khan was also implicated in the next Peshawar 
Conspiracy case. Sentences ranging from three years to five were awarded 
and the cases also were weak and did not give the British Government 
any advantage. The more important case next to these cases of Peshwar 
was the Cawnpore Conspiracy case of 1924. Roy, Nalini Gupta, Muzalfar 
Ahmad, Shaoukat Usmani, Dange, S.D. Hussain, R.C.L. Sharma 
and Singaravelu Chettiar were implicated as having entered into a 
conspiracy to deprive the King of the sovereignty of India with the help 
of the Communist International. Though the accused were found 
'guilty' and awarded imprisonment for five years, in the appeal that was 
preferred, the Court held that the case was absurd and unbelievable. 
All these cases which were not very spectacular, showed that the British 
Government was over cautious about the communist movement. As 
Rajni Palme Dutt said, the Cawnpore case was the baptism of the politi¬ 
cal working-class movement in India. Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad, Das 
Gupta and Shoukat Usmani were sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
Another interesting side-light is the attempt on the part of the accused 
to engage Mohammed Ali Jinnah to defend them. Jinnah demanded 
Rs. 30,000 and showed no consideration to the political prisoners as was 
generally being done in those days. Muzaffar Ahmad mentions this in 
his memoirs. 

Gaya Coi^ess of 1922 and the participation of conmmaists 

The Gaya Congress was a crucial one for the course of the non¬ 
cooperation movement led by Gandhtji. The Chauri Chaura incident 
had dealt a great blow and after this came the question of working the 
Constitution, at framed according to the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms* 
The question was whether Congress should contest the icj^lative 
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couadis or not. C.R. Das took the view that they should so that they 
could fight the British within as well. Gandhiji was for a total boycott. 
He was also urging the adoption of non-violence as an important creed 
of the struggle. Singaravelu Chettiar, S.A. Dange and Mohanlal Shah 
attended the Congress as communists. Though the communists differed 
with Gandhiji on his non-violence, they always paid him the respect that 
was due to him as an outstanding leader of the masses. Their writings in 
Vanguard were persuasive even to non-communist intellectuals. These 
of course were not emphatic about non-violence since the communists 
did not believe in this as a creed though they all the while declared that 
they would not advocate violence for its own sake, but if forced to adopt 
it they would not flinch. C.R. Das did not support the stand of the com¬ 
munists on the question of non-violence though he emphasised the need 
to organise the workers and peasants. Singaravelu Chettiar addressed the 
Indian National Congress as the first communist to do so on a resolu¬ 
tion on Labour. Addressing the delegation as ‘comrades’, ‘fellow 
workers’, ‘peasants of Hindustan’, ‘ryots and tillers of the soil of 
Hindustan’, he declared that be stood before them as representative of 
the great order of World Communists—of Soviet Russia, Germany and 
other communists ‘who are interested in securing your liberty, your 
home, your food and your clothing’. He also declared the faith of the 
Indian communists in non-violence non-cooperation. He said that the 
Bardoli resolution was a disaster because of not taking up the cause of 
workers. He advocated strikes of workers on a national level for securing 
independence. On the question of the declaration of non-violence there 
may have been some differences of opinion among the communists in 
those days, but by and large the speech was the first official statement 
of the communists regarding their unshakable faith in the national 
struggle und their firm resolve to work with the Indian National Congress 
and also to strive to involve the workers and peasants in the struggle 
through ventilating their day-to-day problems of living. The communists 
did not believe in sentimental, patriotic rhetoric made by the middle 
class leadership, which did not concretely spell out what independence 
would mean to different classes of people. A change from white masters 
to brown masters was not freedom as far as communists were concerned 
and hence their insistence on accepting the demands of the workers and 
peasants. The Bardoli resolution of the Congress Party was not directed 
against them. 

Singoifioantly, May Day was for the first time celebrated in India in 
the year 1923 in Madras. The labour was coming of age. New leader¬ 
ship was emerging in India which wanted Gandhiji to spell out clearly 
what Swaraj meant. Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhash Chandra Bose and $. 
Srinivasa Iyengar urged that the aim of complete independepce be 
declared. 
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Gandhiji in his attitude towards patriotic men, who might* have 
turned terrorists, howsoever mitguidedly, would not concede them their 
due but had used unhappy expressions about them. Chauri Chaura has 
already been mentioned. When C.R. Daa wanted a resolution <x>m mend¬ 
ing the patriotic motives of the young martyr Gopinath^ Saha, Gandhiji 
opposed it tooth and nail and suffered a defeat which he took with a 
great deal of bitterness. This does not make Gandhiji a butt/off 
criticism as unpatriotic. He also condemned the Garhwal regiment, 
which refused to fire on the Satyagrahis in Peshawar during the 1930 
Satyagraha. 

Organisation of the Communist Party of India 

Though previously the individuals who were inspired by Marxist 
writings or who returned from Russia, Germany and Afghanistan after 
having had international contacts With revolutionaries, were participat¬ 
ing in different forums and as has been witnessed suffered incarcerations 
for attempting to win freedom for the country by revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the British government, there was no legal and formal inaugura¬ 
tion of a Communist Party on all-India scale. In the Cawnpore Cons¬ 
piracy case, it became possible to understand the formal stand taken by 
the British government. The Kanpur Conspiracy case was called the 
Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case on the advice of Sir Cecil Kaye, the 
Director of Intelligence Bureau, in order to prove that the communinsts 
were not genuine Indian revolutionaries but agents of the Bolsheviks. 
The Government also established a department called the Bolshevik 
Department in the Home Ministry and this anachronism existed till I960. 
This was to show that the British in their democratic traditions were not 
opposed to any ideas as such. But they would not allow any violent 
overthrow of the government. Thus came the idea that there should be 
an open communist party propagating communist ideas. As stated earlier 
already there were many papers in different languages like Indu Prakash 
in Marathi, Navyug in Madras, Dhukketu and Atma Shakti in Bengal, 
Gangavati again from Bengal, Inquilab from Lahore in addition to the 
Nasses of India from Berlin and Vanguard and Advance Guard from 
France. 

In 1924, one Sathya Bhakta from United Provinces decided to 
organise a legal communist party of India. He was publishing a Hindi 
weekly named Pranavir from Nagpur. Declaring that to have faith in 
communism itself was no offence, he announced the commumst con¬ 
ference in Cawnpore along with the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress on December 26,1925. As P.C. Joshi later declared 
with legitimate pride, 'Indian communism is born out of the Indian 
National Movement i^lf.’ The fpun^s of oitt party were workeii of 
the 1919-20 movement either in the Con|;res9 or the KbilafM or ffDRi 
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earHcr twrorist groups*. This Conference was attended by MuznlTar 
Ahmed, (though ^ later on refuted all the facts mentioned in the earlier 
documents), S.V.'Ohate, K.N. Joglekar, C. Krishnaswami Iyengar, R.S. 
Nimbkaretc. The Chairman of the Reception committee wasMaulana 
Hazrat Mohani, well known Congress man who earlier proposed comp> 
lete independence as the goal of the Congress in Ahmedabad session 
(reported earlier). The Conference was presided over by Singaravelu 
Chettiar. Both Singaravelu Chettiar and Hazrat Mohani argued that 
their party bad nothing to do with the Communist. International though 
there will be sympathy and mental affinity with the Third International 
and other organisations. The Executive of the party consisted of 
Joglekar, Ghate Nimbkar, Muzaffar Ahmed, Abdul majid, Bergerhotts 
and C.K. Iyengar. Ghate and Bergerhotts were the General Secretaries. 

Another group in Calcutta organised itself and on Novemlter 1, 1925, 
held its 'Labour Swaraj Party of Indian National Congress*. The leader 
of this party was the well-known poet Quazi Nasrul Islam. Soumyendra- 
nath Tagore was one of the activists in this party. Thus, there was a lot 
of disparate activity among many groups and slowly the influence of M.N. 
Roy also began to decline. There was no consolidated and coordinated 
approach among all these groups who were motivated by their burning 
desire to make the country free and also usher in socialism. It was also 
the time when the Communist Party of Great Britain began to exercise 
fraternal control over the activities of the Indian party, which was rather 
unfortunate since this overshadowing inflence of the British party stunted 
independent growth of the Indian communist movement. Even if the 
party commits mistakes it should have been allowed to do so and learn 
from their own mistakes rather than undo the things that were done 
without their free thinking and their own inner party discussion and 
struggles. 

In order to fully appreciate the nationalistic aspirations that inform* 
ed the Communist Party even at the infant stage, it is well to recollect 
the speech made by the president of the first session of the party in 
Cawnpore. As mentioned earlier, Singaravelu Chettiar presided over the 
function. Indian born citizen of Britain, Shapoorji Saklatwalla, was to have 
presided over the Conference but he was not permitted by the Govern¬ 
ment to visit India. Singaravelu Chettiar paid tributes to many labour 
leaders who died working for their cause, those who were still in prison 
connected with the Cawnpore Conspiracy case, Lokmanya Tilak, 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, and to Lenin. He referred to the poverty 
that stalked in the country and wanted that conditions must be created as 
to make the lives of the industrial worker and agricultural labourer 
b^er. He warned against caste and religious differences that were plagu¬ 
ing the country and paid that the communist should work for the better 
futate of the country. 
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Tnde Unlra Activity 

The Madras Union, established by B.P. Wadia on the April 27, 1918 
and was the first trade union of India. It was the labour union of the 
British‘Owned Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. It was just six months 
after the famous October Revolution of Russia. In 1920 was formed the 
All India Trade Union Congress. N.M. Joshi of the Servants of India 
Society was one of the leaders of the trade unions in the early days. 
B.P. Wadia belonged to the Tbeosophical Society. In the year 1925, the 
All India Railwaymen's Federation was formed. From the year 1920 
the trade unionism began to agitate for a legislation to legalise unionism. 
Sakiatwala took out a deputation to the Secretary of State for India 
urging him to legislate making trade unionism legal and recognising 
trade union rights. Though the agitation had started so early, by the 
time the legislation came into being, it took about six years. The Trade 
Union Act was finally passed due to the untiring effort of N.M. Joshi 
and Sakalatwala in the year 1926. Congratulating the efforts made by 
N.M. Joshi for getting this legislation through, Dewan Chaman Lai, a 
Congress member of the Central Legislature said, “He (Joshi) has at 
last succeded but he will not certainly oppose me when 1 say that there 
Is a drop of communist blood also in this measure by no less a person 
than Mr. Sakiatwala. And I take leave of the House to pay a tribute 
to that man and bring this matter to the public and the press.” 

It should be noted that there were a number of agitations and strikes 
by labour long before this. 

The All India Trade Union Congress was inaugurated in October 
1920 in Bombay under the presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. The fourth 
session was presided over by Chittaranjan Oas, the leader of the Swaraj 
Party. The sixth Congress was presided over by V.V. Giri, who was (o 
become later the President of the Indian Republic. In all their speeches 
one finds them advocating peace, class harmony and moral and social 
uplift. Giri, for instance, commanded the work of the Purity Mission 
started by the Central Labour Board, Bombay, with the object of helping 
the labourer to give up his habits of vice and encourage him to live an 
honest, peaceful and contented life. But Socialist ideas began to penet* 
rate the working classes. Already in spite of the reformist nature of the 
trade union leadership, there were many strikes by the working classes. 
Working cla»t organisation with political ideas l4gan to spring up all 
over India, particularly in the North. The First Worker’s and Peasants' 
Party was formed in Bengal in February 1926. Bombay, United Provinces 
and Punjab followed suit. All these groups were united in 1928 as 
AH India Workers' and Peasants’ Party. 

In 1927, Sakiatwala attended the Delhi session of the Trade Union 
Congress. 

In 1928, the working class?) became raore osature |K>litica!ly ga|4e4 
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by the Marxist principles of class struggle. The working classes struck and 
demonstrated against the Simon Commission in February and thus in the 
national struggle the working classes took the lead. After the strike in 
1908 when Tiiak was arrested, this was a major political action of the 
working classes. Working class strikes were not only for economic 
demands but also for political demands for freedom. The government 
circles began to feel the impact of the Communist Party and in order *to 
curb the communist activities in India* a Public Safety Bill was introdu¬ 
ced in September 1928 and since this was rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly, a special ordinance was issued by the Viceroy in 1929. 

The famtms Meerut Trial 1929 

The British Government was quick to sense the danger through the 
communist leadership, though it was just burgeoning. They wanted to nip 
it in the bud. A swoop on leaders from all over India was made. Thirty- 
two leaders were arrested and put under trial in Meerut, which in those 
days was not an industrial town. This trial was the longest and the most 
elaborate. The following were implicated on a charge of conspiracy 
against the King Emperor of India. S.A. Daoge, Kishorilal Ghosh of 
Bengal T.U., D.R. Thengadi, Member of the AlCC and E.C. member of 
the TUC, S.V. Ghate, K.N. Jogickar, Member of the AICC, S.H. 
Jhabwalla of the Girni Kamgar Union, Shaukat Usmani, MuzafTar 
Ahmed, Philip Spratt, B.F. Bradley (Communist from Great Britain who 
came to India to help the Indian Party), S.S. Mirajkar, P.C. Joshi then 
secretary of the U.P. Workers’ and Peasants* Party, A. A. Alve, G.R. 
Kasle, both of the Girni Kamgar Union, Gopal Basak of Socialist Yough 
Conference, G.M. Adhikari, M.A. Majid of the Khilafat Movement, 
who left for Russia and later returned, R.S. Nimbkar, member of the 
AICC and General Secretary of the All India Workers* and Peasants’ 
Party, Vishawanath Mukherji, member of the AICC and U.P. Workers* 
and Peasants* Party, Kidar Nath Sehgal, President of the Punjab Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee and also its hnancial Secretary, Radha Raman 
Mitra of the Bengal Jute Workers* Union, Dharani K. Goswami of 
Bengal Workers* and Peasants* Party, Gouri Shankar, Executive 
committee member of the U.P. Workers* and Peasants’ Party, Shamsul 
Huda of Bengal Transport Union, Shibnath Mukerji of the Bengal Jute 
Workers* Union, Oopendra Chakravarthy of the East India Railway 
Union, Sohan Singh Josh, M.Q. Desai, editor of Socialist journal of 
Bombay, Spark, Ajudhya Prasad, of Bengal Worken’ and Peasants’ 
Party, Lakshman Rao Kadam of the Munidpal Workem* Union of Jhanti 
aUd H.L. Butebinsoo, the Editor of the New Spark. 

One can see that some of them were also members of the Ail India 
CongneiS Committee. This shows how the communist movement was 
orggutcgliy linl^d with the national moven^ept. Thou|h tiQ pppspiracy 
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could be proved against them, the trial prolonged for four years, the 
communists using the Court as a forum more for propagating their views 
than to defend themselves against false charges. Since no specific charge 
of conspiracy could be proved, the government took advantage of the 
blanket provision in the Section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code and 
awarded very harsh sentences on them. For example, Muzaffar Ahnud 
was given transportation for life. Dange, Ohate, Joglekar, Nimbkar and 
Spratt a sentence of 12 years and iso on. As a result of international 
agitation against this measure, the government later on reduced them 
drastically. But the young working class leadership was incapacitated 
for a long time. It must be here noted that the prisoners were defended 
without any fbe by no less a person than Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Kailashnath Katju and Farid-uhHuq Ansari were also on the legal 
panel. Oandhiji visited the prisoners in jail and encouraged them. 
The Meerut trials and the way the communist prisoners fought the case 
made the Indian intellectuals and workers get more interested in Marxist 
ideas. Within the prison itself, the communists organised themselves 
and tried to maintain contacts with the new and up-coming leadership 
outside. Men like B.T. Ranadive, R.D. Bharadwaj, S.V. Deshpande 
appeared on the working class front and organised the party. 

Pandit Nehru emerged as the leader of the leftist forces in India and 
his patricipation in the AICC session in Madras in 1927 clearly showed 
him as being sympathetic to socialism. In 1927, he participated in the 
Congress of the Oppressed Nationalities in Brussels and he became a 
member of the League Against Imperialism. This was mostly dominated 
by the International Communist Movement. Pandit Nehru also showed 
his dislike of the Socialists of the Second International, who became 
national chauvinists. He sympathised with the Third International 
though according to his Autobiography, he disliked Hheir dictatorial 
ways, their aggressive and rather vulgar methods, their habits of denounc¬ 
ing everybody who did not agree with them*. His subsequent visit to 
the Soviet Union and the favourable impression he and S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar carried had a great effect on the general public. With all these 
differences with Nehru, it must be noted that the communists maintained 
a warm regard for Nehru throughout. That was not only because of his 
support to the cause of socialism, his warm references to the Soviet 
Union, his support to the Spanish cause when France’s fascist hordes 
were destroying the Republic, his general sympathy for China against 
fascist Japan, but also because he was modern in spirit, scientific in 
temperament. 

Bhagat Singh and his Comrades and theCUttagong Raiders 

Bhagat Singh is a legendary figure in the history of India’s stride 
for independence. Though hihagat $iu^ was iu>t a member of the 
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Commufitit Party, there is no qiKstion of his being just a terrorist. He 
was an extremely precocious young man and he had studied communism 
and had declared himself an atheist. Even in statement before 
his conviction, he declared that he supported the revolution to establish 
the sovereignty of the proletariat With him were many who suffered 
different periods in prison and one of the most important was Ajoy 
Ghosh, who became later on the General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India. 

Bhagat Singh went to the gallows shouting 'Inquilab Zindabad*. 
Records show that he was studying Leninas State and Revolution, 
Bhagat Singh’s execution made whole country mad with anger at the 
brutality of the British administration. Pandit Nehru, of course, says 
that the Government did not agree to the hard pleading done by Gandhiji 
for a reprieve of Bhagat Singh’s death sentence. 

All the surviving members of the famous Chittagong Armoury Raid 
later on became Communist Party members. They were in jail for a 
period of 16 years. 

During the non-cooperatiod movement of 1930, there was an 
important incident in Peshawar. When the Khudai Khidmatgars of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan were picketing, the British brought in the 
Garhwal regiment and asked them to fire upon the non-violent domon- 
strutors, Chandra Singh Gharhwali, who led the men, disobeyed the 
orders and turned the guns to the opposite side. He was court-marshalled. 
Chandra Singh Garhwaii showed his tremendous courage in having 
risked such an action and proved the patriotism was a greater duty. He 
later on became a communist party member. 

The point is not that they were all not communists when they did 
these acts of patriotism, but that they who had sacrificed so much felt it 
their duty to serve the nation by joining the Communist Party. They 
were essentially revolutionaries but had believed in individual actions 
instead of mass working clas.s actions as the main force for a successful 
revolution. They felt the need for an ideology not spontaneous acts 
based on sentimental passion. But it is the general experience in 
countries fighting for liberty to go through this infantile phase. Narod¬ 
niks in Russia too did (bis. 

While Gandhiji was right in rousing the masses into action, using the 
mass symbols for mobilisation organising a party with a sense of 
discipline, using the tactics of advancing and withdrawing according to 
the circumstances, his ideology was not fully acceptable to the commu¬ 
nists and in the days of national struggle they differed with him strongly 
on many things. But unlike Pandit Nehru, who, while differing with 
Gandhiji, did not come out openly against him when the chips were down, 
the communists felt that they were under no such obligation and when 
tfa^ differed they did criticise him politically. They did not indulge in 
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calumny about hit m^ny peculiar personal actions. There Is no need to be 
apologetic about these strong differences of opinion. Bose differed from 
Gandhiji, and so did Rajaji, who was his right hand man. Many others 
too differed with him. Nor did he demand such abject slavish 
obedience. 

Bu OB the Communist Party and the United Front 

The party had suffered a great deal becausej>f the long-drawn-out 
Meerut trial and the absence of leadership in the open. In July 1934, 
the party was declared illegal and all the other allied organisations like 
the Red Trade Union Congress, the Press, the Young Communist League, 
etc. were all banned. The party had to go ‘underground*. There was. 
also no determinate leadership, with Adhikari, Ghate and Mirajkar 
alternately acting for short periods as secretary. This only shows the 
condition of the Party at the time. There was a certain amount of iso¬ 
lationism also that made the party tear away from the mainstream. But 
the Seventh Congress of the Comintern came out with the slogan of 
*united front’ with all anti-fascist forces. The Chinese Party also advised 
the Indian Party earlier to adopt a proper line towards all reformist 
parties and trade unions. They were to work with them and not isolate 
themselves. This was called the Open Letter from the Chinese Party. 
Dimitrov had also outlined the thesis of the United Front. The old 
sectarian methods of calling the social democrates as ‘social fascists’ was 
abandoned in the face of a great danger that the world was facing in the 
form of Nazism and Fascism. 

The Socialist Party was formed in 1934 as a bloc within the Indian 
National Congress. In Nasik prison, the programme of the Congress 
Socialist Party was drafted in 1933 among the participants of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The leading figures of this group Jayaprakash 
Narayan was persuaded by Marxist philosophy. Communists began to 
unite with the socialist group and since this group also gave them cover 
from the ban it proved to be useful. Moreover, apart from minor 
differoces both were socialists and also Marxists, though in the Socialist 
Party there were socialists of non-Marxian orientation. As stated, 
Dimitrov also in his Report to the Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
advocated that while the Indian Communist Party should mamtain its 
independence it should also carry on active work inside the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress for further developing the national liberation movement. 
From 'working from above', now the communists realised that they 
should ‘work from below*. Since the Indian delegates to the Seventh 
Congress, S.V. Deshpande and S.S. Mirajkar, were arrested, the British 
members represented India. Harry Follitt, Palme Dutt and Benjamin 
Bradley, the British leaders tried to broach a united action with the 
Socialist Party of India. Dutt and Bratfley formulated the famous Duttr 
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Bnuliey thesis in which their argument was that in the Indian National 
Congress there were two elements in the Congress—one may be the 
reformist but the other one the more radical which wanted the struggle to 
intensify towards socialist programme. It is with this group that a 
United Front had to be built. They regarded that the Congress Party 
itself was a United Front for national struggle. It was a mass party 
which had mobilised all elements for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

In the Second Party Conference of the Socialist Party in Meerut, it 
adopted the resolution giving admission to the Communists in the Socialist 
Party. P.C. Joshi, who had by that time become the General Secretary of 
the Communist Party, is used a general circular asking all the communists 
to become members of the Socialist Party and they joined in large num¬ 
bers and increased the strength of the Socialist Party, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. This aspect of the communist participation in the 
Socialist movement has been dubbed as ‘penetration’ of the communists 
into the Socialist Party to subvert the Congress-Socialist Party from in¬ 
side. This charge betrays the weakness of the Socialist Party members since 
if the communists who joined their ranks could change their ideological 
position, the weakness is that of the Socialist Party and not the subver¬ 
sive intention of the communists. In every party, there do exist groups 
and factions which try to canvass their positions within the framework 
of the party itself and convert as many people inside the party for its 
benefit as possible. This is a legitimate political activity. To accuse the 
communists of having entered the Socialist Parly in order to convert the 
members of the Socialist Party to communism is to betray naivete. Noth¬ 
ing prevented the socialists from preventing such change of positions. 
As long as there was no physical compulsion one cannot accuse the 
Indian Communist Party of having penetrated into the Socialist Party 
with a view to getting as many of the socialists into the communist fold 
as were willing to join it. 

In some places like the Southern States of Andhra, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala the Socialist Party was nothing but the Communist Party members 
running it. P. Sundarayya was leading the Andhra Provincial unit of 
the Socialist Party, E.M.S. Namboodiripad was the joint secretary of the 
unit in Kerala and P. Ramamurthy and P. Jeevanandam were looking 
after the Tamil Nadu unit. To accuse them of having taken away the 
whole units of the Socialist Party into the communist fold is to accuse 
them of having taken their belongings with them when the parting of the 
ways came. There was nothing of Socialist Party in the South except as 
being led by the communists. There were no Jayaprakash Narayans or 
Lohias or Masanis in the South. Hence there was no usurpation of the 
Socialist Party's cadre. The populism of the Socialists never appealed to 
the Communists. 

P. Sundarayya, E.M.S. Namboodiripad and P. Ramamurthy, like 
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many others, were all active in the Congress Party apd were attracted to 
the national movement. Sundarayya gave up hts studies during the 
satyagraha movement in 1930 and worked for organising satyagrahi. He 
joined the communist movement in 1932 while remaining in the Congress, 
working as a member of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee and 
also as a member of the AlCC for a year. P. Ramamurthy also worked 
in the Congress and was member of the AlCC for 11 years. Namboodiri- 
pad abo was involved in the Congress satyagraha movement in the 
thirties and was jailed for it. Thus many of the communists were part 
of the national movement and bad taken part in the satyagraha struggles. 
The same could be said of Dr. K.M. Ashraf, A.K. Gopalan, Z.A. Ahmed, 
and others. 

The 1939 Congress session at Tripuri, in which Subhas Chandra 
Bose won the presidential election against Mahatma Gandhi's nominee, 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya was almost a period of crisis for the Congress 
unity. Gandhiji refused to accept the defeat of Pattabhi Sitaramayya by 
declaring that 'Pattabhi’s defeat is my defeat’. Many of the right wing 
Congress men refused to serve on the Congress Working Committee. It 
looked as if the Congress had to split. At that time the Communists 
stood with Gandhiji not because they abandoned their leftist stance but 
because they felt that the united leadership under Gandhiji, who possessed 
the greatest mobilising power, as they saw it, was necessary to fight 
against imperialism. Though to some of the communists this step of not 
favouring the left leadership under Subhas Chandra Bose was very 
confusing, the official communist line declared that the support to the 
antHmperialist positive phase of Gandhian leadership was imperative. 
After all even Pandit Nehru also was not in support of Bose as against 
Gandhiji's leadership. This was because of the international political 
understanding of both—the communists, on the one hand, and Pandit 
Nehru, on the other. It must also be borne in mind that during all 
this time the Communist Party was not an open party but was an 
underground organisation. This has imposed certain limitations as well. 
Pandit Nehru understood the danger of fascism and knew the need for a 
united front of all democratic forces to fight it. 

Kisaa Sabha 

Though there were kisao struggles in many parts of India led by men 
like Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Motilal, there was no centralised 
organisation of the kisans as the trade union organisation was for the 
workers. It is not our purpose here to go into the many kisan organisa* 
tions and the many struggles that they waged. Suffice it here to say that 
Plough the kisans were attracted to the satyagraha movement of 
Oandh^i, their special grievances had to be articukited. During the 
Faizpur Congress in 1936, the first Ali^Indlft. Ktsmi Sabha was formed. 
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n» communist portidpation in the kisan movement was very impressive 
t^ viriue ^their leading many struggles against landlordism and other 
malpractices a^inst agricultural labour. Though many in the Congress 
Party were opposed to any anti-zamindari struggles since they had close 
links with them, the communists were able to sharpen the struggles and 
in Faizinir Congress itself the Congress Party was able to adopt pro- 
gramme against landlordism and its supporter, the British imperialism. 
In various provinces, the communisMed struggles of the peasantry against 
arbitrary taxation, forcible evictions, low wages and use of false measures 
when giving wages in kind to the labourers. Many of these struggles 
were waged with the cooperation of some Congressmen and Socialists. 

Even on the student front, both Congress and Communists were 
working together under the banner of the All India Students Federation. 
It was in 1940 there occurred a split in Nagpur session over the question 
of participation in politics by the students. Gandhiji wanted students 
not to participate and the radical students had to split away and form a 
separate organisation for the students. 

The Second Wmid War : the Imperialist War Phase 

The anti-fascist stand of the Congress Party has to be borne in mind 
when the policy of the Communist Party is being examined. It has 
already been mentioned that in the year 1927 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
represented India in the League of Oppressed Peoples Against Imperialism 
held in Brussels. The Indian National Congress opposed the invasion 
of Abyssinia, as Ethiopia was then called, by the fa.scist forces 
under the dictator Mussolini. Indian national opinion was also against 
the rise of Franco’s fascist forces in Spain, which plunged the Spanish 
Republic in a civil war. Records subsequently have shown the duplicity 
of the imperialist countries in aiding and abetting the fascist forces in 
this civil war. The British and French imperialists were supporting the 
so-called non-intervention in the Spanish Civil War in 1936, while the 
German and Italian fascist forces were committing aggression. It must 
be said to the credit of Pandit Nehru and the Congress Party under his 
leadership in international affairs, that it condemned the aggression in 
Faizpur Congress, 1936. It said ; 

‘Tascist aggression has increased, the fascist powers forming 
alliances and groupings themselves together for war with the intention of 
dominating Europe and the world and crushing political and social 
freedom. The Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of facing this 
world menace in co-operation with the progressive nations and people 
of the world.” 

It is not necessary to emphasise that the progressive nations, which 
Congrett had in mind, are the Soviet Union and the peoples are the anti- 
fas*^ masses in all countries. This was not what the communists were 
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saying in isofation but the great party of the fadian national movement 
was saying. In Haripura Congress in 1938, once again the CongreM 
condemned the fascist menace in Germany, Italy and Japan. It oppowd 
the policy of Britain under Prime Minister Chamberlain, which in Munich 
betrayed Czechoslovakia by imagining that it had brought about *peace 
in our time*. Aligning itself on the side of Abyssinia, China, 
Czechosiovakia, Republican Spain, the Indian National Congress 
declared its unambiguous opposition to the rise of fascism and the 
collaborationist policies of Great Britain and France. It called for a 
collective security against aggression. All these sentiments were totally 
in consolance with the communist party policies. It was ^ also clearly 
seen that the fascist menace was much more dangerous than the British 
imperial polices. There was no need to emphasise the Nazi ambition to 
destroy Soviet Union and to liquidate communism. Already in Germany, 
Hitler’s rise to power was over the dead bodies of many communists in 
the beginning and the dead bodies of other liberal democrats later on. 

When Hitler struck Poland on September 1, 1939, and Soviet Union 
occupied the eastern portion of Poland. There was a great deal of 
criticism against the Soviet action equating the Hitlerite occupation with 
the Soviet defensive action. The non>aggression pact that Soviet Union 
entered into with Germany, was criticised. There was criticism when 
Lenin accepted the peace treaty with Kaiser’s Germany during the First 
World War. The Brest-Litovsk treaty concluded by the Bolsheviks was 
being repeated once again, according to the critics of the Soviet Union. 
In a ware of the nature that these world wars were, these actions have 
to be viewed in the total strategic perspective and not the immediate 
emotional effect they have. The Soviet Union was not prepared for a 
-war with Germany, which they perceived was impending. It was a 
question of time and since time was of the essence, the non-aggreision 
pact that Stalin concluded with Hitler was only a strategic move to gain 
time for preparation. British imperialist propaganda used this for 
rousing anti-Soviet feelings in India. 

Britain declared war on Germany on September 3, 1939 and 
immediately following the declaration, the Viceroy of India on his own 
declared that India also had declared war. There was no consultation 
with the Indian people or their leaders of any shade of opinion. The 
Congress Party refused to associate itself with this unilateral action 
of the Viceroy. But the Congress Party was preparing to enter into 
negotiations with the Viceroy on the question of his proposal to form a 
‘Consultative Committee’ to assist him. In the mean time, the masses 
became enraged at these tactics of the British and they went on strike 
actions and demonstrations against the government. It was true that 
during this period the Communist Party was for continuing an anti> 
imperialist struggle against British Government. The British Government 
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promptly promulgated the Defence of India Ordinance on September 3 
and began sporadically arresting communists. 

On June 2, 194!. the long apprehended attack by Hitler on the 
Soviet Union came without any warning or ultimatum. The Operation 
Barbarossa. as it was called, was on and Hitler was in a mighty hurry 
to finish the Soviet Union and then turn his full attention towards the 
West. This was very important turn in the whole war. It was also a 
significant turn in the history of the Communist Party of India. 
Particularly this is so in the case of the Indian party. The Communist 
Parties in Europe could forge unity with the rest of the aoti-fascit forces 
in their respective countries and be vanguards in the partisan struggles 
against occupying Nazi forces in countries like France where the Nazis 
had even occupied the country. In China, again, the communists now 
could claim recognition as leaders of the anti-fascist forces and force 
Cbiang-kai-Shek to force unity with them. In no country were the 
communists made to suffer the blame for not having joined the national 
mainstream. 

The Second World War also resulted in the resignation of the 
Congress ministries in the 11 provinces where they had formed govern¬ 
ments. By that time another factor also became important in Indian 
politics—the rise of Muslim and its leader M.A. Jinnah who was once 
hailed as the apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity. The League became a 
strong mass party based on communal lines. When the Congress govern¬ 
ments resigned due to the policy of the British Government on the eve 
of the War, Jinnah declared it as a ‘Day of Deliverance’ and this 
unleashed a wave of communal rioting in many parts of India. This out¬ 
growth also has to be borne in mind when understanding the role of the 
communist party subsequently. 

All negotiations to make the British Government see reason that 
unless. India is free it would be absurd to fight the Nazis, failed to yield 
any fruitful results. At the same time, the Congress Party was not out 
to embarrass the British Government by launching on any action. When 
the Nazi forces and the imperialist forces were fighting with each other 
the time for launching a mass action was opportune. But when millions 
all over the world were making sacrifices for freedom, the British were 
sitting tight on the question of India’s freedom. This was the time when 
international opinion also would bring pressure on the British to grant 
India freedom and justify her claim that she was fighting for human 
freedom against Nazi aggression. The communists from their under¬ 
ground status appealed to the Congress to initiate a mast action taking 
advanta^ of the situation and the international pressure. The Congress 
did not want any mass struggle but tried negotiations. 

Since all these attempts were total failures, Gandhiji tried to use 
moral force vrith revolutionary politics and ushced in what he called 
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the ^individual civil disobedience’ by which instead of bringitig pressure oa 
the Government, it made it easy for the government to put men under 
arrest. Vinoba Bhave, totally unknown till that day, was made to offer 
satyagrah as the number one protester chosen by Gandhtji, Gandhyi had 
his list of such indvtdual satyagrahis when he chose on the basis of some 
tests, capacity to spin on the eharkha, etc. In sfute of this limited nature 
of this struggle where instead of putting the enemy to trouble, the 
country had to show her anger by infflicting pain on itself voluntarily. 
The commuists were opposed to this self-flagellation and the indirect 
maintenance of peace for the British administration. Still, about thirty 
thousand men and women went to prison and there they had to suffer the 
exclusion of the four freedoms to India from the Atlantic Charter signed 
by Churchill and Roosevelt. M.N. Roy, by them out of the Communist 
fold, ridiculded the Congress for not supporting the War effort since he 
characterised war at the early stages itself as an anti-fascist warand the 
communisst were maintaining that it was an imperialist war in which 
India had no interest. But the Communists and theCongress in general 
had their sympathy for the countries which became victims of fascist 
aggression. While fascism was a distant thing imperialism was at India’s 
door-step. Hence one finds a sort of duality in the positions taken by both 
the Congress and the Communists who, it must be remembered, were also 
members of the Congress at that time. The Congress leaders were released 
in December 1941, though they were awarded long years of prison. Pandit 
Nehru himself was given four years for offering stayagraha as the second 
man. But within two years all were released. The war became much more 
serious and within a few days of their release came the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. So, on June 21, 1941 came the attack on the Soviet 
'Union by the Nazi forces without warning. On December 7, 1941 came 
the sudden attack on Pearl Harbour by Japanese. The war stituation 
indeed become very serious with the Nazi and fascist forces seeming 
to be on the rise all over. Pandit Nehru also recorded that the ’prisoners 
were stirred by Hitler’s sudden attack on Soviet Russia’ in his Discovery 
of India. 

People’s War and the *Qttit ladia’ Movement of 1942 

Any historian who wants to analyse the role of the communists in 
the period after the attack of the Nazis on the Soviet Union in June 
1941, has to tread rather softly sin(» any oversimplification might 
only lead to layman’s understanding. The object should not be either 
to blame a party that had many men who sacrifice their all for the 
country among its ranks, as a party of traitors to the national cause or 
to slur over the most serious political mistakes that were committed at 
a crucial moment. Saying that they were spies of the British Govern¬ 
ment is to indulge in cheap slander-mouieriog. To uphedd them also is 
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to indulge in dogmatism. The situation was complex ; it had inter¬ 
national implications as well as national. Complex situations have to 
be, therefore, seen in all their complexity. 

Communists act according to ideology and not on the basis of prag¬ 
matic conclusions, though for temporary periods certain deviations may 
be made. This ideology of the communists has its international compul¬ 
sions in addition. 

To recapitulate, there were many occurrences in 1940. Subhas 
Chandra Bose formed his Forwed Bloc in which the communists did 
not join since they were not prepared to weaken Gandhiji’s unified leader¬ 
ship at a critical time. 

The Muslim League with which Indian independence movement had 
to contend became quite strong among the Muslims and in March 1940, 
it adopted the ‘Pakistan* Resolullon in Lahore. This bacame a convenient 
handle for the British to hurl at the Congress whenever they asked for 
independence. 

Individual satyagraha was tried by the Congress in October and that 
was a fiasco. 

All the communist leaders had been rounded up and their journals 
wered closed down. It was true that the communists accused Gandhi of 
not taking advantage of the difficulty of England to win India’s freedom. 
Adhikari said that Gandhism was a ‘policy of the cowardly and compro¬ 
mising bourgeoisie*. Gandhism was a scaffolding for the struggle against 
British imperialism. But this became useless and has become a hindrance 
and hence it has to be cleared to enable the proletariat to fulfil the 
function of winning independence in the period of second imperialist 
war. British imperiaism was condemned and even as Czar was overthrown 
during the first imperialist war, so also the British must be thrown out 
during the Second Imperialist War. 

While the communists were spitting fire, the Congress was 
trying to make compromises. This role was to be reversed accord¬ 
ing to the peculiar irony of history and of, as Hegel said, history’s 
cunning. 

The attack on Soviet Union was deemed as not simply an attack 
on Russia but an attack on the state of the revoluntionary international 
proletariat. It was not, according to the theoretical understanding of 
the communists, an attack on any particular nation but an attack on 
the proletarian (dass that transcends national boundries. While it 
was a patriotic duty of the RuMians to defend their fatherland, it was 
also an international duty of the working classes to defend the only 
working class state in the world. The war chan^d qualitatively after 
this attack and hence the whole outlook of the communists began to 
change. The policy of people’s war took quite some time to be accepted 
by all the communists. 
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They argued that the entry of the Soviet Union into the war makes it 
imperative that the progressive forces of the world including, those in 
British to assume a dominant position that would finally weaken the 
imperialist forces and that would result in these forces making the British 
government concede the just and patriotic demand of the Indians. The 
second important change for which the communists were again blamed 
is the attitude that they took towards the Muslim League with which 
once upon a time the communist movement had no truck. It was a 
reactionary communal and feudal movement not hdving the progressive 
characteristics of the Congress. Earlier all the communist leaders includ¬ 
ing Rajni Palme Dutt and D.N. Pritt urged the British Oovemment to 
recognise the Indian National Congress as the only representative of the 
Indian opinion. They held that the Muslim League was a British 
creation in accordance with their time-old tactic of divide et impera. 
Now the Communist Party of India claimed for the League the status 
of representative of the whole Muslim masses This was courage- 
stous for a Marxist party to give a secular and representative 
atus to a narrow sectional party, which did not have any economic 
programme and was in essence supported by feudal elements who 
depended for their support on the fanaticism of the religion. Need¬ 
less to say that these two came as a great blow to the communists and it 
did a great deal of damage. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that very senior Congress 
leader and a lieutenant of Gandhiji was also of the same opinion on 
both these issues though under no stretch of imagination he could ever 
be anywhere near even the socialists not to speak of the communists. He 
was Chakravarty Rajagoplachari, the ‘fury' politician, who always had 
the courage of his convictions. 

By early February 1942, the position of the British Government in 
India was getting more and more precarious since the Japanese forces 
were pressing in South-East Asia. They were already knocking at the 
borders of India. The British began to frantically try for a solution to the 
Indian problem and the Cripps Mission was sent. As we all know, the 
Mission failed and as Gandhiji said, ‘it was like a post-dated cheque on a 
crumbling bank’. But the communists urged both the League and the 
Congress to accept it. The Party also pledged its support to fight the 
fascist forces, if ever they were to invade India. 

It is in this context that the scandals about the secret agreement 
betwwn Sir Reginald Maxwell and P.C. Joshi have to be seen. The 
purpose here is not to go into the details of this episode though we 
shall touch on the important aspect of it. The communist support to 
war effort was conditional. It called for a d^laration of India’s right 
to complete independence. It also wanted a national government to 
carry op the war effort. These are contained in the book written by P.C. 
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Joshi then called Hansraj since he was still underground. The book is 
called Foreword to Freedom. India in the fVar of Liberation (1942). 
Rejection of the Cripps proposals was to the communists a betrayal for 
which the whole of the Congress leadership was responsible. 

Some of the provincial governors like Sir Roger Lumley of Bombay 
and Hallett, the Governor of U.P., began to advise the Viceroy of the 
importance of using the communist strength for the war effort. After 
a great deal of correspondence between the Secretarty of State 
for India and the Viceroy and the Governors of various pro¬ 
vinces, the ban on the communist patty was lifted by July 1942. 
Even then not all of them were let off. This lifting of the ban had been 
seized upon by some people to show that Joshi and Maxwell 
came to a secret agreement and many letters which passed between 
them have been published. Various journals published the letters 
alleged to have been written by Joshi to Maxwell in which he revealed 
that the Communist Party received financial aid from the British 
Government and that they had a secret pact with the Muslim League. 
S.S. Baltiwala, who was once in the Communist Party, also made this 
allegation. The Communist Party had refuted these allegations and there 
has not been any conclusive proof of these allegations. Without 
proving that there existed any correspondence to this effect between 
Maxwell and Joshi, he challenged the Party to publish the correspon¬ 
dence. All that the correspondence shows is that P.C. Joshi met Max¬ 
well. At that rate there are so many letters in which some leader or 
the other had met some Viceroy or Governor or a Home Secretary like 
Maxwell. This does not prove anything. Photostat copies printed as 
evidence have to show not the more photo but in substance that there 
is in those lines a clear evidence of the charge. One would look in 
vain with all visual aids to find any sentence which says that money 
has been paid or that the Communist Party agreed to betray the national 
movement. 

The Congress and Gandhiji after the failure of all attempts with the 
Mission met in Bombay on August 8. 1942 when the famous ‘Quit 
Indian’ resolution was passed. Gandhiji gave clarion call to the nation 
*to do or die’. He said that ‘cowards have no right to live’. Of 
course, the ‘Quit India’ resolution was one of the most electrifying steps 
in the history of the Indian independence movement. As mentioned 
earlier, Rajaji did not agree with it. In the first part of the resolution 
cen be seen the international political understanding of the Congress and 
particularly Pandit Nehru. It expressed its admiration for the Soviet 
Union and the sympathy of the Indian people for the Soviet Union and 
China. It may be recalled that before Gandhiji and others were 
arrested, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and Madam Chiang Kai-Shek 
visited India had talks with Pandit Nehru and Gandhiji. Therefore, 
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the sympathy of the Congress leaders for these two eountfies is expres¬ 
sed in every rcsoIuUon in those days. 

The communists accepted the first part of the ‘Quit India’ resolution 
in which it declared that India would be defended by both armed and 
non-violent methods against aggression in cooperation with the Allies, 
in the next part, the communists felt there was a contradiction since it 
says that it would struggle to achieve independence. This in effect would 
mean the jeopardising of defence effort. So, the Communist Party put 
forth an alternative programme for whatever it was worth. Briefly, the 
points were : to build a united front in India with Copgress, Muslim 
League and other antifascist elements; to press for a national government; 
to cooperate in the war effort and to mobilise the people against fascism 
and rejection of political non-cooperation. Naturally in the prevailing 
mood, those proposals were thrown out. 

On August 9, during the early hours, all the leaders were whisked 
away to unknown destinations even before any call was officially' given 
to the people for a struggle or satyagraha. Rajaji was not arrested 
since he was against struggle like the communists. This sudden eruption 
of repression uleashed a fury among the masses, particularly since 
Gandhiji was also arrested without any warning. There were sporadic 
incidents all over the country. People without any leader on their own 
began to do what they thought was a patriotic action. Some took 
advantage of this situation and indulged in sabotage. The Andhra 
Provincial Congress Committee on its own issued a circular in which 
it asked the people to take up sabotage, by blowing up bridges, derailing 
trains and cutting telegraph wires and such other lines of communica¬ 
tion. The Socialist Party leaders took active part in ail these programmes 
and they tried to conduct it by being underground. But soon all of 
them were arrested. In places like Satara in Maharastra, they establi¬ 
shed a parallel government, which ran for quite some time. There is, 
no doubt, the fact that the people were with the Congress in their 
slogn ‘Quit India’, The Communists by not whole-heartedly going in 
support of the movement went into the academic question of whether if 
it was a peoples’ war it was advisable to fight the British. The point that 
national feelings take precedence over a distant ideological issue did not 
register in the minds of the communists. They failed to "properly under¬ 
stand and estimate the national emotions. There is no doubt about their 
failure to grasp this situation by the forelocks and take control ov« it. 
They missed the bus. They are not able to live down this false -step of 
theirs to this day. Had they taken active part in the struggle while 
declaring their sympathy for Soviet Union and China, they would have 
emerged as heroes. But their narrow understanding of the ideology 
landed them in the mess. Not all the perfumes of Arttby can wash away 
this odour. 
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The next mistake was about their estimation of the MuSfim League 
and its rule. Instead of calling it a communal, feudal organisation, they 
gave it attributes which its leaders themselves were not willing to 
acknowledge. For all their sympathy and enthusiasm for it and the slogans 
that they raised about the League and Congress unity, Jinnah never ex¬ 
tended them the courtesy of a discussion or even an informal mention. 
Jinnah just ignored them unlike the Congress Party, which did count 
them as a force. 

Another grave mistake was their characterisation of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Since anything connected with fascism was an anathema 
they could not tolerate the action of Bose which they thought unpatriotic 
and fascistic. He went to Nazi Germany and then to fascist Japan and 
organised the Indian National Army which was offering fight to the 
Indian and British Uoops in Burma and Arakan. Bose was broadcasting 
from Tokyo to India to carry on the fight. If this opportunity was lost 
there would be none afterwards. People considered him a hero, a cour¬ 
ageous patriot and to call him a traitor and a puppet of the Japanese 
Government would be a disaster swimming against the current. The 
result was indeed a disaster. Pandit Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, who was the President of the Congress Party at that time, said in 
unmistakble language that they would resist Bose if he were to come to 
India with the Japanese forces. But people did not take these seriously— 
as seriously as they took what the communists said. 

The characterisation of the war as 'peoples’ war’ logically led to the 
coorperation of the war effort and so to the condemnation of those who 
opposed the peoples’ war. Hence Bose came in for a sharp criticism. 
But one thing has to be critically understood. The menace of fascism 
was certainly much more dangerous than the average Indian realised. 
Only Nehru realised it but he knew where the leadership bread was 
buttered—it was nationalism that must take precedence. If fascism had 
won, the whole civilisation would have been in danger. The colonial 
countries would not have had any hope of being emancipated. One has 
to read Hitler’s Mein Kempf to know his feelings about the coloured 
people. The same is the case with Japan. For years previous to the 
World War II they had been attacking China and Korea and their cruelty 
was a known factor. Pandit Nehru knew this very well and he was not 
an admirer of any agreement with these forces. In fact, after the War, 
there had come to the notice of world how Bose had to be very courage¬ 
ous and assert his position. Bose instead of becoming their stooge boldly 
asserted lus position and was responsible for the safety of the Indians in 
the Japanese occupied areas. So, broadly speaking there is nothing wrong 
to the communists asserting their opposition to the fascist menace ai^ 
not n^p^mtlng the rabversive moves in India. It must also be appreciauki 
tint Soviet JJmn took the brunt of the Nazi offensive Stilingrid 
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battle had been one of the most bitterly fought and the most important 
battle in world history. The way the Soviet soldier fought made everyone 
admit the courage, morale and the ideological strength that inspired such 
acts of heroism. Hitler was thrown back and he never turned once again 
towards cast as his forces retreated in total disarray. Once Nepoleon 
retreated from Russia but he lived to see another day. He was (tefeated 
and dead as the red flag fluttered over the Reichstag building. The 
European countries were liberated and the victory of these forces did 
have their impact on the freedom of India. The communist may 
have committed a tectical political blunder but their stand was 
vindicated. 

The support they gave to Muslim League demand for Pakistan was 
on a wrong understanding of the question of nationalities. Nationality 
is not determined by religion which one may change any day. But they 
felt that the psychological make-up which made the Muslims demand a 
separate state was considered enough argument for Pakistan. They, along 
with Rajaji, tried their best to bring about an understanding between 
the Congress and Muslim League so that the excuse that the British were 
making, that unless Muslims and Hindus settle their differences they 
would not grant independence, would become meaningless. Yet it must 
be admitted that when independence came, it came together with the 
creation of Pakistan, however unhappy both sides may be about its area. 
Jinnah felt that he got a truncated moth-eaten Pakistan and the Indian 
leaders were unhappy the country was divided. 

Joshi after Gandhiji’s release from jail addressed to him letters in 
which he did acknowledge Gandhiji’s position with due diference and 
tried to explain the position of the party during the People’s War period. 
But Gandhiji was unconvinced about the thesis. Pay the communist their 
due, he said, “I know your worth. You have very able young men and 
women, as selfless as I would claim to be. You are all hard working 
possess great energy and you impose strict discipline on your workers. 
All this I praise and admire. I would not easily lose such a force 
because of any preconceived notions of mine.” 

But he did not accept their peoples’ war slogan. He did not question 
them on the party finances. The committee comprising Nehru, Patel and 
Pant, to go into the question of the Communist Party hardly concluded 
their report. They asked for an explanation as to why action should not 
be taken against the Party for opposing the Congress policy. Before 
anything, the communist party members themselves resigned. Thus the 
connection was cut off. 

The Pest-War Period 

After the Second World War ended, the Ciongrea leaders were all 
leased by April 1955, There was 4 great deal of auger a|4dQ8t the 
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British. In the absence of the Congress leadership, the Muslim Leauge 
was able to penetrate the Muslim masses and could lay claim to be 
considered as an important party to any settlement regarding India's 
future. The Communist Party could effect no change in the ranks and 
among the leaders of the Muslim League. They did not even consider 
them worth a discussion. Among the Sikh peasantry, the communists 
did have much more influence since they had participated in the peasant 
struggles in Malwa region of the Punjab. Apart from that many of the 
‘Babas’ of the Kamagata Maru fame were there among the leadership of 
the Punjab Communist Party. 

The Second World War brought about many changes in the world 
situation. The maps of many countries were redrawn. Popular upsurge 
gave rise to many a conservative government to retreat. Communist 
parties in many European countries became quite powerful as a result of 
their militant and uncompromising flght against the fascist forces. In 
China and Burma too, the communists were a great force to reckon whh. 
Indonesia could boast of a very powerful communist party which was 
spearheading the national upsurge against Dutch imperialism. 

In India, too, the communists tried to organise big demonstrations 
of the workers in big cities where they hopefully fluttered the Congress 
and red flags along with the green crescent moon and star flag of the 
Muslim League. The Congress and the League leadership were more 
busy accusing each other than uniting together against the British. 
Jinnah became more and more rigid and the more Gandhiji tried to 
appease him the more he became uncompromising. Casting aside his 
usual well-stitched Western suits, he began to don the sherwani and cap 
and started going to the mosques. His language also became strong as 
he called Maulana Azad, a show-boy of the Hindus, Jawaharlal Nehru 
the Peter Pan of Indian politics. He refused to recognise any one except 
Gandhiji whom he styled as a Hindu leader and himself as a Muslim 
leader. But his popularity among the Muslim masses was unquestioned. 
It was much more so among the Muslims in areas where they were a 
minority. In Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah was the unquestioned leader 
and among his followers were a number of communists. In the North- 
Western Frontier Province, where the Congress had a hold with the Khan 
brothers being in the leadership, Jinnah was able to penetrate. The same 
was the case with the Punjab where the Unionist Party of Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, Sardar Baldev Singh and Sir Chotu Ram was holding the 
scales even among the three communities (all of them were Jats among 
their religious groups). Muslim League was able to get a stronghold. It 
must be said that during the period when the Communist Party was flirting 
with the Muslim League unsuccessfully, they had asked many of the party 
members to join the League since it was a mass party and work for the 
Party even as they usually do in all broad-based parties. Those who 
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joined the Muslim League just never returned to the Party. They too 
added strength to the League in the Punjab. 

All these facts are to demonstrate how the Communist Party was 
trying to induence the various groups And parties to bring them on a 
common platform for united struggle against the British. Both at the 
mass level as well as the elite level, attempts were made to bring the 
people on a united platform. But their bitterest enemy was their erst¬ 
while allies, the Socialist Party. The Simla Conference failed to bring 
about any agreement between the Congress and the League. 

In February 1946, the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy mutinied at 
Bombay. This was one of the most important evedts in the post-war 
Indian history. For the first time the troops could no longer accept the 
hegemony of the British. They unfurled the flags of the Congress and 
the Muslim League and the Communist Party on the ship’s mast and 
came out into the streets of Bombay soliciting the support of the political 
parties. The whole population of Bombay was electrified by this strike. 
It was comparable to the mutiny on the Potemkin in the 1905 Revolution 
in Czarist Russia. This Revolution, which was crushed, was hailed by 
Lenin in those days as the dress rehersal for the real revolution. So was 
this Naval Ragings Strike in 1946, The strike spread to the naval cities 
of Karachi and Madras. The strikers received no support from the 
leaders of the two major parties, the Congress and the Muslim League. 
The strikers shouted slogans like Hindu-Muslim Unity, Down with 
British Imperialism, Withdraw Indian Army from Indonesia, Release all 
the INA prisoners. The Communist Party and the Trade Unions in 
Bombay came out all support for the strike. Aruna Asaf Ali was one of 
the few leaders among the old Congress leadership that gave support to 
strike. Later on, on the advice of the Congress leadership, the strike was 
withdrawn. Sardar Patel promised to see that no victimisation would 
follow. Maulana Azad and Mahatma Gandhi did not like the armed 
forces striking. This strike more than anything else made the British 
Government realise the futility of their holding on to power any more in 
India where the national fevour had earlier penetrated into the INA and 
now into the very Naval forces. It would be impossible to keep the 
British power only with the British troops which the British Government 
could ill afford. The Cabinet Mission was dispatched as soon as the 
strike was announced. The part played by the communists during this 
strike is significant. In the circumstances supporting the RIN strike many 
communists died. Firstly, when the strikers withdraw their Strike 
they said that they were ‘surrendering to the Nation and not to the 
British’. 

The struggles that the communists conducted among the tribals also 
ne^s mention. This is much more so, because througluiirt the 
national struggle tha fa^t that the |ribal| were also a leipnent ofthb 
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Indian people and they were the worst exploited and need to be 
politically organised, was never realised by anyone. Even after some ■ 
tribal revolts against the British, particularly the revolt organised by 
Alluri Sectha Rama Raju in the Godavari valley in the 30’s, this need for 
a serious work among the tribuls was not realised. The tribals In the 
North-Eastern states, like Nagaland, Mizoram, Meghalaya, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Manipur as they are now called, were not contacted by the 
national leadership. They remained outside the pale of the movement. 
This is a sad feature of the movement. Though there was an organi¬ 
sation for the states’ people, there was none for the tribals. Only the 
Scheduled Castes were involved but not the Tribals. 

In this context, therefore, mention must be made of the contribution 
made by the communists, though even that was not sufficient to cope with 
the problem. An all-India consciousness was not roused. The 
tribals of Worli were organised by S.V. Parulekar and Godavari 
Parulekar. The Manipuris were organised by Irabot Singh, who was 
the chairman of the Communist Party of Manipur. Barring those two, 
there was not much. 

It much be remembered that in Kerala, the communist movement 
was closely connected with the peasant and working class struggles. 
Even in 1942, when the accusation that the communists were being paid 
by the British to do their work was being made four communists in 
Kayyur were hanged in spite of nation-wide agitation to save their lives. 
Subsequently, in the administration of Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer, once 
again there were many srruggles in which many workers laid down their 
lives. These were in Pannappra and Vayalar,where the peasantry had to 
fight with arms against the repressive measures of Sir C.P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, who after the country became independent refused to sign the 
Instrument of Accession and raised the question of Paramountcy and 
threatened to take the issue to the Unted Nations. Not only for 
Travancore did he advise this extraordinarily unpatriotic measure, but 
even went a step ahead by advising the already recalcitrant Nizam to do 
the same. The communists fought against the measures of this Dewan 
and finally he was made to quit the job. 

In the various state peoples’ struggles, the communists participated, 
though their number was not very considerable, they did popularise 
these struggles of the All India State Peoples’ Conference. 

Though there were many dissentions in the All India Kisan Sabha 
between the communists, who were active in it and others like N.G. 
Ranga, Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, as a result of which many among 
the non-communists came out of it, the communists went on organising 
the kiians on the basts of their particular problems. China’s experiment 
did attract a great deal of attention and the slogan ’land to the tiller’ was 
adopted, by them. As already stated, the communists were active in 
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oiaay of the anti>zamindari agilatioos a!l over India, particularly in 
Andhra area, and Bihar. They agitated in Bengal for what was known 
as tebhaga—a two*third share in the produce to the tenant and won the 
demand. 

During this period, the worst famine in Indian history hit Bengal. 
While food was available, due to the maladministration and black- 
marketing, which became a way of life as an aftermath of the war among 
the businessmen, people began to drop dead like flies due to hunger in the 
streets of Calcutta. It was the worst human tragedy created not by any 
act of God but by cussedness of man. Pandit Nehru proclaimed at 
that time that the black-marketeers must be hanged to the nearest lamp- 
post. During this period communists did yeomen service by collecting 
funds and food, giving publicity to the whole country about the 
miserable conditions of people in Bengal. They used the cultural 
organisations like the Indian Peoples’ Theatre Association, which they 
sponsored, to the fullest extent in bringing the Bengal tragedy to the 
notice of all the nation. Elsewhere, they did try to expose the black- 
marketeers, who thrived because of the scarcity conditions created due to 
war. Rations in grain, cheep cloth, kerosine, sugur, etc., were scarce and 
black-marketting thrived. The communists worked under difficult 
conditions exposing these local enemies of the people. It is far more 
difficult to flght the local tyrant then to fight a tyrant in a far-off country. 
It is also much more easy to speak against the British imperial adminis¬ 
tration and its misdeeds than about the black-marketeer in the mohalla. 
Communists did this and exposed many of them who, of course, escaped 
the corrupt clutches of law. 

The most glorious chapter in the Communist Party’s history in 
'India is the leadership; they provided to the poor and exploited peasan¬ 
try in the Telangana region of the erstwhile Nizam’ dominion. Of all 
the native prices, who were tyrants in many cases and benevolent in a few 
cases, the Nizam of Hyderabad was the most oppressive. The agrarian 
system was medieval and the feudal lords called the deshmukhs and 
jagirdarst who formed the pillars of this oppressive structure, exploited 
their peasantry in the most cruel and inhuman fashion. In this 
exploitation, there was no communal discrimination since the deshmukhs 
were Hindus. The Congress movement did not reach them. For a long 
time the commonman in Telengana did not hear the name of Gandhiji. 
The landlords exercised all sorts of rights over the poor and helpless 
peasantry including life and death and the honour of women. They would 
measure out the grains as wage by using false measures. The peasants 
were obliged to do free labour for a certain period and certain occasions 
and bring *nazaranas’ to the ‘doras’ (lords) during certain cH^casions. As 
against this exploit the Communist Party began its work of opposition. 
Many works have come out about the details of this glorious struggle. The 
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whole agitation started on peaceful lines since the communists themselves 
did not (X}ntemplate that a stage would come when resort has to be made 
to arms. With the atrocities mounting and many people being killed, the 
peasants who for centuries did not know what standing up against their 
master was. Their language in the usual conversation itself would indicate 
the ‘slavery* to which they were for ages subjected. The land revenue that 
they paid also was much more then the delta lands owners in the 
British India. The Nizam himself tried to put down any semblance of 
opposition to his rule by giving police protection to the deshmukhs. 
Apart from that there was also the communal and anti<Indian organise* 
tion in Hyderabad called the 'Razakan' composed of Muslim hoodlooms 
under a fanatic and crazy man called Kazim Razvi. As the struggles 
of the peasantry began to assume mass proportions, the deshmukhs 
solicited the help of these goons, who come to the villages, pillaged and 
looted and struck terror. Behind them were the police and the govern* 
ment and the deshmukh and his own goons. So, there was no alterna* 
tive but to take to arms and fight these hoodlums. The Communist 
Party organised the peasant youth into ‘dalams* or squads and gave 
them training in the use of arms and in guerilla tactics. They educated 
the people on the political situation in India. As their strength grew 
as a result of the courage and sacrifices they made, the people began to 
welcome them. They gave fight to the Razakars and police and the 
time came when the Razakars ran away from the place followed by the 
deshmukhs themselves. The communists took control and distributed 
the lands to the landless, destoryed the false documents with which the 
landlords harassed the peasantry for debts and dispensed ready justice. 
Thus in the rural areas of two districts, Nalgonda and Warangal, they 
bad established a parallel government. They mobilised all the people 
in the whole of Andhra area against the autocracy of the Nizam and 
gave a new slogrn of ‘Vishal Andhra*. This was in pursuance of the 
communist theory of nationalities on the basis of common language, 
tradition, culture, etc. This movement was called olf only after India 
became independent and the Indian Army entered the Nizam’s dominions 
for police action to make the ruler sign the Instrument of Accession. 
The Telangana struggle, whatever the subsequent characterisation may 
be was hailed by every one when the Nizam was still holding power. It 
was hailed as an act of liberation of the enslaved people from age*old 
feudal thraldom. 

Whatever the interpretation may be made of this armed struggle, it 
brought into bright focus the importance of land reform. Vinoba 
Bhave set out on this famous walking tour and started the ‘Bhudan 
Yagna* since he understood the land hunger among the people. The 
subsequent happenings in Telangana go into the po8t*independencs 
period aud hence beyond our purview 
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In 1946, for the first time the Communist Perty entered the eleetkm 
fray. There was no adult suffrage then. It was limited. The etections 
were for the provincial assemblies. The country was divided ipto not 
linguistic states as now but into what were called provinces, where 
more then one language was spoken. For example in Madras Presidency, 
Tclugu, Tamil, Kannada. Malayalam were the spoken and written 
languages. In Bombay Presidency, Marathi and Gujarati and Kannada 
were the written and spoken languages. There were of course languages 
like Konkani, Tulu, etc., which did not have a specific script. Tribal 
areas like Nagaland, etc., did not have any repersentation. Only 
Manipur had. 

In this election, the communists set up some of their best candi* 
dates though' the main leaders did not contest. The election gave an 
opportunity for the Party to come out before the people as an indepen¬ 
dent political party. The Election Manifesto of the Communist Party 
called for a united struggle of all freedom-loving people against the 
imperialist enslavers. It called for a planning body. It accommodated 
Gandhian cottage industry along with large-scale industry for maximum 
growth. It declared its intention to abolish landlordism but promised to 
portect the small landlord, middle farmer and the poor and landless. 

The Party set up 108 candidates out of a total of 1,585 seats in 
all legislatures and expected to win about 25 seats. But it won only 
eight with a total poll of 666723 votes. The seats it won were in 
Madras, Bengal, Bombay and Orissa. In the rest of the provinces, it 
drew a blank. The work of these few representatives in the assemblies 
were very inpressive. They were much more impressive than when in 
the subsequent elections they got many more. Subsequently in the 
.Constituent Assembly, the communist member, Somnath Lahiri, stated 
that the Indian people should stand behind the Interim Government 
headed by Nehru since it enjoyed the support of the overwhelming 
m^ority of the people. 

When finally independence came after India was divided into 
Pakistan and India on the 15 August 1947, it was not a very joyous 
occasion. Dark clouds were darkening the country’s horizons. Oandhiji 
himself was a sad person. The problems of partition were to be faced. 
Various other difficulties had to be tided over. There were many miles 
to go. 

The Communist Party, whatever its mistakes may be, played its role 
in fighting for the country’s freedom. Whatever a small party of that 
size could have done was done. Their major fault lay in their lack of 
understanding of the importance of tlw *Quit India’s movement, their 
sactarian characterisation of Subhas Chandra Bose, their unoMUTtiat 
flirting with Muslim League and finally their overestimation of their 
power to intervene in the politics of India, Hiey failed in the early days 
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to strike roots in the country as Mao and Ho Chi Minh could do. Their 
l^aseology was totally alien to the Indian tradition and so they had to 
always fight against forces represented by reaction which characterised 
them as alien. Instead of explaining their policies with a dynamism and 
drive, they were forced to be on the defensive most of the time. 

Communists are as patriotic as any other. But while some commu- 
nist parties try to use primordial loyalties of religion, race, caste and 
tribe as their main plank, the communists like Congressmen or Socialists 
or any other secular parties do not make religion or other primordial 
affiliation as their main plank. At least officially these parties are said 
to shun such appeals, since they are secular, modern and democratics in 
their broad orientation. In addition, communist have an ideology to 
achieve the goals of which they adopt strategies and tactics, which in the 
final analysis, have to fulfil the purposes of the main Marxist ideology. 
The other paties do not have such obligations. Hence their leaders can 
say things at variance with each other and they themselves may contra¬ 
dict themselves as different places and at dilferent times. The communists 
do not enjoy this luxury. There is a national party with an international 
orientation. Hence they may not follow the policy of ‘enemy of my 
enemy is my friend’, as happened during the 1942 struggle when they 
refused to sympathise with Japan and oppose Britain. But if we consider 
carefully their prediction that the international situation after the entry 
of the Soviet Union and its victory did have the effect of bringing India 
closer to independence. Their idea of Pakistan did come to fruition 
though they were against it subsequently. Land reforms became urgent 
after their fight in Telangana and the fight for Tebhaga in Bengal. In the 
foreign policy of India, their way of looking at it has yielded results by 
friendship with Soviet Union. 

On the eve of independence, they were not clear in their analysis 
about the nature of the newly formed state. There were differences about 
its characterisation among the different groups in the Communist Party 
of India as well as those of Soviet Union and Great Britain, and even 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia’s KardalJ had stigmatised the national bourg¬ 
eoisie as the agents of imperialism. So the working classes have to fight 
the imperialist forces as well as the bourgeois forces and through violent 
revolution establish peoples* democracy. Dyakov in the Soviet Uhion 
criticized the Mountbaten Plan as a device to perpetuate imperialist 
domination over India by entering into bargain with the Indian business 
so that both could share the Indian market. E. Zhukov, another authority 
on India in the Soviet Union, also characterised the independence of 
India as a compromise between the Indian monopoly bougeoisie led by 
Indian National Congress and the British. The bourgeois Congress was 
more afraid of the Indian masses than the British imperialism. Even 
Nehru, he said, had capitulated to the bourgeois pressure. 
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As a result of all these, there were differences in the Indian Commu¬ 
nist Party. It held its Second Congress in Calcutta in February 1948, in 
which P.C. Joshi was criticised for having followed a reformist line and 
was replaced by B.T. Ranadive. This Second Congress of the Party was 
another disaster similar to the 1942 debacle. All these were part of the 
post-independence history. 

In the above narration about the role of the Communist Party in the 
independence struggle, an attempt has been made to understand sym¬ 
pathetically and also critically the Party, its formation and its role during 
the period of the country’s struggle for liberty. Without malignity and 
prejudice, without unduly justifying everything that was said and done, 
the aim had been to interpret and not to suppress the truth, where con¬ 
venient as has been done by many critics of the communist movement. 
None claims that mistakes were not committed. To err is human. But it 
requires some courage to accept the mistakes. This the communists have 
done in ample measure. It may be said that no other political party has 
done this exercise as open as they did. While to commit errors is human, 
to repeat them is assinine. It is a big question whether the communists 
have escaped this poms asinorum. History alone will judge. In the 
meantime, there is a great deal of work that has to be done to make the 
country worthy of the sacrifices made by the great sons and daughters of 
India belonging to all parties; particularly those belonging to the revo¬ 
lutionary parties like the Communist Party. 
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TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


1. THE BEGINNING 

The Indian National Congress, the main organ of the national move¬ 
ment, held its first session in Bombay in December 1885, It heralded 
the birth of the Congress. About the same time the working class gave 
expression to its collective demand for the enactment of legislation to 
limit hour of work through a signed petition submitted to the highest 
authority in India. There were, as a matter of fact, two petitions, one 
submitted on 20 November, 1884, with over five thousand signatures and 
the other submitted on 24 April, 1890, with about seventeen thousand 
signatures. The former was submitted to the Chairman of the 
Commission appointed to look into the conditions of workers, and 
the latter to the Secretary of State for India. Narayan Meghaji Lokhande, 
the first labour leader of India, was the moving force behind the two 
petitions. He had drafted them and secured workers’ signatures on them. 
He had also organised numerous small and big meetings in their support. 
These meetings and the two petitions have gone down in history as the 
beginning of the labour movement in India. 

Lokhande had earlier done a good deal of propaganda and social 
work amongst workers in Bombay. He was himself a worker, employed 
as a godowD-keeper in one of the mills. He was also a social activist, being 
a follower of the great social reformer of Maharashtra, Mahatma Jyotirao 
Phuley, Lokhande thus brought to his trade union work the zeal and 
fervour of a social reformer. He was also a publicist. He established and 
published for a number of years a journal named Deen Bmtdhu (Friend oi 
the Oppressed). He utilised it to publicise the grievances and demands of 
the exploited. He established the first union in the country, the Bombay 
Mills Hands Association. There is a little dispute if it would be proper 
to call the Association a union as it had no constitution, no membership 
and no funds. But, as a recent study of the labour movement in Bombay 
has pointed out, **the fact remains on record that the organisation did 
deal witih workers’ grievances, organised their huge meetings, agitated for 
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general issues, shorter hours, weekly holidays, etc, made represeotationa 
on their behalf to the Viceroy and various governmental committees and 
commissions; and had. at its head a devoted and inspired leader like 
Lokhande.” After the submission of the petitions, however, there was 
for many years no organisational activity. 

There were, however, numerous strikes, some big and many small. 
A few of them are mentioned below on the basis of information available 
in government reports and other publications. In his Development of 
Capitalist Enterprise in India, the author has stated, “from the beginning 
there were loosely organised refusals to work.” He attributed them to the 
influence of jobbers. 

Statements submitted to the committees and commissions from 1885 
to 1892 give some informatian about the strikes during that early period. 
Lokhande stated, “strikes are of frequent occurrence in every one of the 
mills in this city. The chief cause is the reduction of wages on the day 
of payment. The reduction was found out by workers on the day of 
payment,” N.A. Moss, Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, stated, 
“strikes have been many; we should put down every year two for each 
factory, but all of them have been short-lived.” An officer of the Bengal 
Government stated, “individual mills have had trouble when they tried to 
reduce the rates of wages.” 

Situated as they were, Indian workers could not in those early days 
make use of the weapon of strike more often and more effectively in spite 
of the extremely unsatisfactory conditions under which they had to work 
and live. Many observers have drawn attention to that peculiarly difii- 
cult situation of Indian labour in the early period of industrialization. 
One observer stated: “A large majority of them (workers) were strangers 
in the cities in which they worked. They came from rural areas which 
were in most cases hundreds of miles away from their places of work. 
They spoke many languages and belonged to many castes and commu¬ 
nities. Poverty had driven them away from their villages and employ¬ 
ment was essential for them not only for themselves but also for the 
members of their families whom they had left behind. They had to take 
employment wherever it was available and at the rate the employer was 
prepared to offer. They were not in a position to dictate terms, not even 
in a position to bargain about them.” Another factor was the proverbial 
passivity and patience of workers. Many have referred to these two 
qualities, which were responsible to a large extent for the absence of any 
organized movement of protest and revolt. 

It cannot be denied, however, that notwithstanding these factors, a 
certain amount of organization, no doubt of a latent and tacit character, 
did not fail to develop. In a statement submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Labour, an officer of the Oovernmmit of Bomlmy ftat^ : 

*in no pat of the Ihresidency do organized trade unions «dst. There 
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are no delegates and no black lists. Still at least in Bombay the work 
people have a tacit understanding that no one shall agree to perform the 
different classes of duty at less than the wages hitherto received. At least 
in Bombay, if any man agreed to break the rate of wages the other 
workers would hold aloof from him and probably force him to leave the 
mill.** 

Continuing he wrote, ‘‘Already union methods are in practice. 
Individual workers allow their wages to be cut for objects which their 
caste and community hold worthy of support.*’ 

This feeling of unity was aided sometimes by caste or community 
solidarity. It happened in some places and in some industrial units that 
workers belonged to the same caste and community or hailed from the 
same group of villages or areas. In such cases, there was greater soli¬ 
darity amongst them and greater possibility of concerted action. Such a 
group of workers was in a better position to protect its rights and secure 
its demand. They could put up a stiffer fight against employers. Realizing 
this, employers were always anxious to have in their establishments as 
mixed a group of workers as possible. 

Workers were indifferent to wages and conditions of work because 
they were not as yet committed to industrial employment. They were 
throughout the period and for a decade or two thereafter essentially agri¬ 
culturists, who accepted employment in factories only as a temporary 
expedient. 

As long as new factories were being developed and there was a 
demand for workers owing to scarcity of labour, workers were less in¬ 
clined to stick to jobs and struggle for improvement of wages and 
conditions of work. A change over to another factory or a return to the 
village provided an easier escape. 

One was the outbreak of communal riots, which began in 1893. There 
were riots between the Hindus and Muslims, which led to a lot of blood¬ 
shed and destruction of property. The riots took place from time to time 
in a number of places. Workers did not play any part in the riots; many 
of them were innocent victims of communal passions. They created some 
distance between Hindu and Muslim workers, and employers utilized it 
for dividing their ranks. The other was the outbreak of plague, which 
took place a couple of years later. Workers were the »worst victims of 
plague as it was most rampant in labour areas. 

And yet many strikes took place In that early period. Some of them 
are mentioned below on the basis of information that is available : 

There were two strikes in a spinning and weaving mill in Surat in 
1882. 

Between 1881 and 1890, there were strikes in Ghocery Cotton Mills 
pear Calcutta. One lasted ten days and the other four days. 

tlie Bon^bay Municipal Corporation had to face a butchers* strike 
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in 1857. There was a Halaikhors* strike in 1856 and of scavenging 
coolies in 1889. 

Ahraedabad bricklayers* guild organised a strike in 1873. 

There was a three-day strike in Swad^hi Mills, Kurla, in 1887; 

In 1892 and 1893, there were several strikes in textile mills in 
Bombay over the issue of wage-cuts. They effected over 12,000 workers. 
There was a similar trouble in Ahmedabad on the same issue. In 1895, 
over 8,000 weavers struck work because weekly payment of wages was 
being replaced by fortnightly payment. This strike lasted ten days. 

In the Budge Budge Jute Mills, there were several strikes in 1896. 
Some of them were directed against European supervisory officers. 

A big textile strike took place in Bombay in 1897 over the disconti¬ 
nuance of daily payment of wages introduced during the days of the 
plague epidemic. 

On the then GIF Railway, there was a strike of the signalling staff 
in 1899 lasting 27 days. The demands >ere change in duty hours, 
increase in wages and no discrimination between Indian and European 
staff. 

The Inspector of factories stated in his annual report for 1897 : “But 
there remains in the chawls of Byculla and Pare], a spirit of independence, 
not to say unrest, which was unknown before. The immemorial trade- 
unionism of caste and kinship has for the first time asserted itself and not 
without a measure of success. It will make itself felt again should the 
need arise.” 

These are not, of course, the only strikes which took place in those 
last fifteen years of the 19th century. There were many of which no 
record has survived and many of which could not be mentioned for lack 
of space. The point to be noted, however, is that they took place without 
any union to organise them. They were the spontaneous outbursts of 
workers against the conditions of industrial life, which were imposed 
upon them. Workers were new to that life and it would be many years 
before they learnt to face it in an organised manner. 

In the first decade-and-a-half of the now century, the position changed 
a little in favour of labour. There was acute scarcity of labour owing to 
the plagujsand influenza epidemics. Plague struck India in 1897 and recur¬ 
red again and again for a decade-and-a-half. Influenza appeared after 
the first world war. Both claimed a heavy toll of life. As a result, there 
was acute scarcity of labour. It enabled workers to ask and secure rise in 
wages. About the same time, there was a fall in the cost of living. There 
was, as a result, substantial increase in real wages; it did not, however, 
last long. 

The first world war broke out in August 1914. Soon there was 
acute scarcity of all essential goods, and a steep rise in prices, the two 
evils against which workers had to fight firom lime tP time, 
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Some important strikes of the period are noted below: 

A strike of over twenty thousand textile workers in Bombay in 
1901 over a threatened wage-cut. 

Two strikes in 1905 in government press in Calcutta for higher 
overtime allowance and higher payment for work on Sundays. 

In 1906, there were strikes in textile mills in Bombay, objecting to 
the use of electric lights as they enabled employers to run mills for long 
hours. 

In February 1908, a strike in Jacob Sasoon Mills, Bombay, for 
increase in wages to keep pace with increase in prices. It lasted live 
days and ended in partial victory of workers. 

In 1910, a strike in Broach against long hour of work. 

A strike in railway workshop at Smastipur (Bihar) in 1907 over non¬ 
payment of overtime allowance. 

In Ahmedabad, a strike was colloquially called Hullad; negotiations 
for settlement use to take place on the bank of Chandole lake. They took 
place from time to time. 

In July 1907, a strike on the Bengal section of East Indian Railway, 
lasting more than a week and disrupting traffic, for higher wages and 
against racial discrimination. 

A strike on East Bengal Railway in November 1907, demanding 
higher wages. 

In Bombay, there was a strike of tramway conductors and drivers 
in 1910. It ended in a compromise, though some df the strikers lost 
their jobs. 

There was a political strike in Bombay in 1908 after the conviction 
of Lokamanya Tilak on charges of sedition. It was the first political 
strike in the country. It was a portest against the savage sentence of 
six years, rigorous imprisonment inflicted on Tilak. It continued for 
about a week and firing by the military and the police took a toll of 15 
lives. The news of the strike reached Lenin, who later led the Russian 
Revolution. He wrote enthusiastically about it. The strike in Bombay 
had its echoes elsewhere in the country. 

Some unions were formed in this period; Printers’ Union in 
Calcutta in 1905 and the Bombay Postal Union in 1907. It also saw the 
rise of some welfare organisations, the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha and 
the Social Service League in Bombay. 

Workers were thus settling down in industrial centres and were get¬ 
ting accustomed to industrial life. They were also getting ready to built 
their or^nisations and wage their struggle for better life. About the same 
time the national movement was taking shape. The twp wjll apt apd 
react oil each other. 
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II. DEVELOPMENTS OF UNIONS 


The first organization on the lines of a modern trade union formed 
in India in the year 1918, was the Madras Labour Union. It was {Mrinci- 
pally an organization of textile workers, employed in the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills. It began, however, as a general union of all workers 
and, in the initial stage, tramwaymen, rikshaw-pullers, and workers of 
many other trades joined the union along with textile workers. 

One of the leaders of the national movement, B.P. Wadia, was 
responsible for the organization of the union. He was assisted in the 
work by Kaiyaoasundarara Mudaliar, famous Tamil writer, and E.L. 
Iyer. Wadia was an associate of Dr. Annie Besant, one of the most 
prominent leaders of the Indian National Congress and the principal 
organizer of the Home Rule movement. Wadia was then the Assistant 
Editor of Dr. Annie Besant’s daily paper New India. He was known as a 
radical political worker and had earned the displeasure of the Govern* 
ment of Madras by his political and social activities. 

It was in April 1918 that Wadia was approached for help to ventilate 
the grievances of the workers of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills and 
to secure their redress. A couple of meetings were organi;md and before 
the end of the month, the Madras Labour Union was established with a 
monthly membership fee of one anna. Workers joined the union with 
enthusiasm. It was for the first time that somebody was talking to them 
about their rights a«d showing them the way of securing redress of their 
grievances through organization. This was a new experience for them. 

The main grievance of the workers was the short mid>day recess that 
they were getting. It was then a twelve-hour day. The mid-day recess 
' of half-an-hour hardly left them any time to rush home, swallow a few 
morsels of food, and rush back to the factory ! The union succeeded in 
securing an extension of the recess by ten minutes. Other grievances of 
the workers related to the treatment that was meted out to them by 
supervisory offices, who happened to be Europeans. Workers complained 
of abuse, insult, and assault. The fact that the offenders were Europeans 
and the victims Indians gave an edge to the grievance. These acts of 
European officers offended the newly awakened national and racial con* 
sciousness of workers and their leaders. The union paid more attention 
to them than to the economic demands of workers. A number of cases 
were instituted in courts. Some of them resulted in convictions, ia some 
apologies were secured. 

A little earlier there was a similar development in Ahmedabad. 
Ansuyaben Sarabhai, later the President of the Textile Labour Asiocta* 
tion, had begun her social work amongst textile workers and other 
poorer sections of the society in 1914. She established schools and 
welfare centres and ideqtihed herself with workers. They turned to her 
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whenever they were in difficulties. In 1917, they felt compelled to resort 
to a strike to secure an increase in their wages. The struggle was con¬ 
ducted under the leadership of Ansuyaben. December 4, 1917, was a 
memorable day in the struggle. It can be regarded as the day on which 
organised trade union work began in the city of Ahmedabad. Out of 
that work developed the famous strike of 1918 led by Mahatma Gandhi 
and that great union, the Textile Labour Association, which was 
established in 1920. Workers of Ahmedabad celebrate the day every year 
as labour day. 

Within a short time of this development in Madras and Ahmedabad, 
trade unions began to be formed in other cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. In 1918, two unions were formed in Bomby, one in Calcutta, 
the Indian Seamen’s Union, and four in Madras. Next year ten new 
unions were formed, five in Bombay, two in Madras and one each in 
Bengal, N.P., and the Punjab. Important anionst them were the M.S.M. 
Railway Employees’ Union in Madras and the Seamen’s Union in 
Bombay. The year 1920 saw the birth of many more unions. They were 
formed in many parts of the country and covered such workers as 
railwaymen, dock workers, textiles workers, engineering workers and 
others. The most important of xhe unions formed in that year was the 
Major Mahajan, the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad. 

The first and the most important factor that was behind this labour 
unrest was, of course, the economic condition. Wages had not kept 
peace with the rise in prices. As a result, there was acute distress and 
discontent amongst workers. Industries had, on the other hand, 
developed during the war years and were experiencing a period of pros¬ 
perity. A number of new industries had grown and they along with the 
old established industries, were making big profits. It was more profit¬ 
able for them to concede the demands of workers and kept factories 
working than to resist the demands and face stoppages of work. More¬ 
over, during those couple of years there was a shortage of workers owing 
to the epidepic of influenza, which swept through the country. 

Another factors which helped was the new upsurge of the national 
movement. During the war years the Home Rule agitation had developed 
into a mighty movement. It was no longer confined to a small class of 
prosperous lawyers and doctors and businessmen. The entire educated 
middle class had been drawn into it. The whole country was hopefully 
looking for and to the end of the war for getting a large measure of self- 
government that had been promised. The Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
that were announced did not satisfy it. There was all over the country a 
spontaneous movement of anger and protest. Measures like the Rowlatt 
Act and the inhuman firing on an unarmed mass in the Jallianwallah 
Bagh added further to the anger and resentment of the people. Mahatma 
Gandhi nppesred on the scene and under his uniijue leadership tbc 
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nationa] movement spread far and wide and it became the peopte*s revolt 
against foreign rule. 

The war affected a distinct change in the outlook of workers. Many 
Indian soldiers had been to Europe during the war. They saw the con¬ 
ditions of life in those countries. Man)tof them had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with British and other European soldiers and had realized that 
they were in no way inferior to them. When they came back home at 
the end of the war they brought with them ideas of racial equality as well 
as aspirations for a better life. Through them those ideas and aspirations 
spread in cities and villages and affected the outlook of the people in 
general. A new sense of confidence and a new awareness of injustices 
perpetrated against them developed amongst all sections of workers. They 
were now-prepared to stand up for their rights and to resist their ill- 
treatment and exploitation. 

The influence of politics on Indian trade unions has been a matter of 
wide criticism both from friends as well as foes. The general tendency is 
to regard it as a later innovation. The fact, however, is otherwise. 
Politics is the birthmark of the Indian trade union movement. It is 
political considerations which brought public men to the movement and 
persuaded them to undertake the very difficult task of building up organi¬ 
sations amonst defenedless poverty stricken ignorant workers divided 
amongst themselves by differences of religion, caste, community, and 
language. Wadia and other leaders of the movement had similar ideas. 
They wanted to broaden the base of the national movement, bring 
workers into the political struggle and to use that force to wrest larger 
and larger concessions from the hands of British rulers. 

The year 1920 is important in the history of the trade union 
movement. It saw the birth of the All India Trade Union Congress. 
The first session of the Congress was held in Bombay in month of 
October. The veteran leader of the national movement, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, presided over it. He was then the President of the Indian 
National Congress. The number of unions affiliated or sympathetic 
to the Congress, was 107, out of which 64 unions had a membership of 
1,40,854. 

The formation of the All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC) 
was the direct result of the establishment of the International Labour 
Organisation, which took place in 1919. The Organization was 
established in accordance with the terms of the Versailles Treaty, which 
terminated World War I. The Organization had a tripartite character, 
consisting as it did of representatives of government, employers and 
employees. Its constitution provided that representatives of employers 
and employees should be chosen by governments in consultation with 
their most representative organisations. India was a founding member 
of the organization. Indian labour was represented at the first conference, 
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which was held in Washington in 1919. It was realized then that 
the proper selection of the representatives of Indian worker; would be 
facilitated, if there were a central organization of the trade union move¬ 
ment, which could be consulted on the matter. This need led to the esta¬ 
blishment of the AITUC. 

In those early days, the organization of trade union was not a simple 
matter. There was in the Qrst place the opposition of employers. They 
placed all obstacles in the way of their workers forming a trade union. 
Victimization and blacklisting were rampant. Sometimes there used to 
be assaults by hired reffians on employees and also on trade union 
organizers. Then there was the opposition of the government, many of 
whose oflRcers were inclined to regard trade union work as seditious 
activity. There were restrictions on meetings and processions; sometimes 
they were altogether prohibited. Trade union workers used to be shadow¬ 
ed by policemen. In out of the way places, the police threatened 
persons who gave them food or shelter. 

The way of strikes, which developed since 1919, compelled the 
government to pay attention to the problem of labour disputes. Com¬ 
mittees were appointed in the three cities of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras to consider the matter and make recommendations. Courts of 
Enquiry and Boards of Concilition were appointed on ad hoc basis. But 
there was no machinery to deal with disputes on a permanent basis. 

Some of the strikes, which took place then, were of a semi-political 
nature. The Non-cooperation Movement was sweeping in the country 
and at some places strikes took place for reasons which had nothing 
to do with economic demands. In 1921, about 80,000 workers of 
Bombay struck work for a day on August 1, the first death anniversary 
of Lokamanya Tilak. On November 17, they participated in general 
strike organised by the national movement as a protest against the visit 
of the Prince of Wales. A few days later, there was a similar strike in 
the North Western Railway. The strike paralysed the working of 
the railway and secured for workers many consessions, which they had 
not even dreamt of asking. There was a strike of plantation workers in 
Assam in 1921. The workers left the plantations and started returning 
to their native places in Bihar and Orissa owing to the miserable condi¬ 
tions of work and life to which they were subjected. The planters were 
keen on stopping the exodus. At their desire the police and the military 
intervened and there were lathi charges and firings. The plight of the 
plantation workers aroused the sympathies of the workers plying 
steamers on the rivers. They struck work in sympathy with them and 
their strike continued for a number of days. Workers also resorted to 
protest strikes, better known as hartals, from time to time. They were 
Organized to protest against particular actions of the government of the 
police. They also expressed workers, sympathy and solidarity with the 
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national movement. The labour movement and the national movement 
thus marched side by side. 

« 

nr. FIRST FEW YEARS 

In the succeeding period, from 1923 to 1927, the trade union move¬ 
ment did not register much progress. Many unions, which were 
formed during the earlier period, ceased to exist. The number of new 
unions that were formed was not large. But the fact that many unions 
continued to be active and consolidated their position and that some 
new unions were formed in hitherto untouched areas and industries 
clearly proved that trade unions had come to stay and were an essen¬ 
tial part of the industrial life of the country. At the end of 1927, the 
number of unions had increased to 164 and the number of members to 
1,98,000. 

Some of the strikes, which took place, deserve special mention. 
There was a general strike of textile workers in Bombay in 
1924. It took place as a result of the decision of mill-owners not to pay 
the usual bonus on the ground of poor trade. The bonus was due in 
the middle of January. As it was not paid, a strike began in a few mills. 
It soon spread to other mills in the city and became a general 
strike. 

There was another general strike a year later. The cause of the strick 
of 1925 was the reduction of 20 per cent in dearness allowance the mill- 
owners proposed to make. The real issue of the strike was, however, 
the Excise Duty. Mill-owners had been agaitating for its abolition 
since long. When all their representations failed to secure any result, 
they decided to effect a cut of 20 per cent in the dearness allowance paid 
to workers to compensate themselves for the Excise Duty. Workers 
naturally protested against the proposed cut and went on strike. The 
strike was so successful that in the end the government agreed to absolish 
Excice Duty and mill-owners dropped their proposal to reduce the dear¬ 
ness allowance. 

Other important strikes were those which took place in railways. 
There was a big strike at Gorakhpur. The Kharagpur workshop 
was also involved in a strike. There was a strike in the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. The cause was the victimization of a union 
official. It was a long-drawn-out and bitter struggle in which there was 
resort to firing and the military was called out to quell disturbances 
and to protect railway property. In 1923, there was a big strike in 
Janishedpur. It ended through the intervention of C.F. Andrews and 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Tata Iron and Steel Co. agreed to recognize 
the Jamshedpur |«at}oiir Association and to reinstate its victimised secre¬ 
tary. 
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There was a revision of the Factories Act in 1922, which with later 
amendments reduced the hours of work to 60 a week and 11 a day. The 
Indian Mines Act was passed in 1923 to regulate conditions of work in 
mines. To the same year bclorgs the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
which provided for compensation in case of injuries during employment. 
An Act was passed repealing the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 
1859 and Section 492 of the Indian Penal Code. Those provisions were 
of an obnoxious nature. They imposed penal sanctions on workers for 
the civil wrong of a breach of contract. They were availed of many a 
time by plantation owners and others and to retain workers in employ¬ 
ment against their wishes. They were a relic of a bygone age and a blot 
on the statute book. 

The most important legislative measure that was enacted was the 
Indian Trade Union Act of 1926. It gave legal status to trade unions. 
It was modelled on the British Trade Unions Act of 1906. It gave pro¬ 
tection to trade unions and trade union workers against civil or criminal 
action for their trade union activities. It provided for registration 
of trade unions, for adoption by them of rules and regulations 
and for the regular supply of information regarding membership and 
disposal of funds. 

The AITUC held its sessions from year to year. Information regar¬ 
ding to the sessions held from 1923 to 1927 is given below : 


Year 

Number of the 
Session 

Place of 
the Sessiion 

Name of the 
President 

1923 March 

III 

Lahore 

C.R. Das 

1924 Mach 

IV 

Calcutta 

C.R. Das 

1925 February 

V 

Bombay 

D.R. Thengadi 

1926 January 

VI 

Madras 

V.V. Giri 

1927 March 

VII 

Delhi 

Chandrika Prasad 

1927 December 

VIII 

Kanpur 

Diwan Chamanlal 


It will be seen from the list of Pesidents that a number of them were 
prominent leaders of the Indian National Congress. That shows the close 
association that existed during those years between the Indian National 
Congress and the trade union movement. 

N.M. Joshi was associated with the AITUC since its inception. In 
1925, he was elected the Joint General Secretary. Two years later, he 
was elected the General Secretary. He held that post until the split in 
1929. He organized an efficient office for the Congress. Under his 
guidance and influence, the Congress set up provincial committees and 
began to hold provincial conferences. It also started the publication of 
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a journal, the Trade Union Bulletin. The Congress did not gain much in 
mcmbeiship, but it was the only central organization of the movement 
and was recognized as such by the government and the general public. 
By the end of 1927, it had a membership of 1,25,000 workers organised 
in 57 unions. 

Relation of trade unions to politics and political parties was discussed 
many a time in the sessions of the Congress. There were many in the 
AITUC as well as in unions affiliated to it, who were of the opinion that 
the trade union movement should align itself with the Indian National 
Congress. But there were many who were opposed to that view. They 
wanted the AITUC to keep away from politics and to preserve its 
freedom. Many senior leaders of the Congress subscribed to that view. 
It is this difference of opinion which ultimately led to the split in 1929. 

This was a period of comperative quiet in the trade union field. 
Owing to economic depression, workers were not too eager to pursue 
their fight against employers. They were content to hold on to the gains 
that they had already won, but they were not sure of even that. From 
time to time attempts were made to deprive them of those gains. As a 
result, there was fear and uncertainty. In the political field, however, a 
crisis appeared to be brewing. The anger and discontent over the appoint¬ 
ment of the all-white Simon Commission was being expressed through 
meetings and processions; the boycott movement was gathering force and 
workers were being dragged into it. There was restlessness amongst 
workers; political slogans were getting a ready response from them. 

IV. COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 

Communism reached India, in the first place, through communist 
literature. The process began in 1921. M.N. Roy, who then held a high 
position in the international communist movement, started the publica¬ 
tion of his journal. Vanguard, and later the Masses. Copies of those 
journals were sent to India in large numbers. A good number of them 
reached the addresses in spite of police efforts to intercept them. They 
influenced the thinking of a number of left elements in the national 
movement. The Non-Cooperation Movement had just swept through 
the country and had brought into the movement a number of young and 
eager intellectuals. Some of them were particularly influenced by the 
communist literature. Prominent amongst them were S.A. Dange in 
Bombay and Muzaffar Ahmed in Calcutta. 

A number of communist agents also came into the country from 
time to time. Some of them were Indians recruited into the communist 
movement in Russia and other countries; while others were foreign 
communists. The first to come was Percy E. Glading alias R. Cochrane. 
He was followed by George Allison alias Donald Campbell, who came 
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in April 1926. Later came Philip Spratt in December 1926. Spratt 
took a prominent part in developing communist activity in the political as 
well as the trade union field. B.F. Bradley joined him in September 
1927. A year later they were joined by Hugh Lester Hutchinson. Others 
sent on similar missions were S. Saklatvala, an Indian Member of the 
British Parliament, J.W. Johnstone of the American Communist Party, 
and J. Ryan of the Australian Communist Party. There were several 
others also who came from time to time and brought advice and instruc¬ 
tions and also money. 

Communist work in trade unions began round about 1923. It began 
in the two cities of Bombay and Calcutta. Some younger workers in the 
movement were won over to the communist way of thinking. They were 
young intellectuals, who had participated in the Non-Cooperation Move¬ 
ment, had developed doubts about the efficacy of the Gandhian technique 
and were attracted by socialist slogans and ideas. They did not become 
communists overnight. They took a long time to acquire the new ideo¬ 
logy. Through them the Communist Party found, in course of time, a firm 
foothold in the trade union movement. 

The tempo of the national movement was slowly rising after the 
defeat of the Non-Cooperation Movement. The appointment by the 
British Government of the all-white Simon Commission and the decision 
of the National Congress to boycott it enlivened the atmosphere. Under 
the leadership of communists, trade unions in Bombay actively partici¬ 
pated in the boycott movement. This and other activities enabled com¬ 
munists to introduce into the trade union movement, a larger and larger 
measure of the political element. The main interest of the communists 
was in politics. To them the trade union movement was just an agency 
for the development and success of their politics. 

Communist influence in the All India Trade Union Coiigress becomes 
noticeable from 1925 onwards. Communists urged the AITUC to 
affiliate itself to the Red International of Labour Unions and to break off 
contact with the International Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU), which 
had its headquarters in Amsterdam. The older leaders of the Congress 
like N.M. Joshi, Diwan Chamanlal, V.V. Oiri, and others were opposed 
to that move as they were more inclined towards the British Trade Union 
Congress, the British Labour Party, and, generally, the Social Democratic 
Parties of Europe. They desired to build up Indian trade unions on the 
lines of British unions devoted only to economic problems and shunning 
politics. 

The communists’ movement did not succeed, as it did not receive 
the support of the nationalist elements in the Congress. The other objec¬ 
tive of the communists was to persuade the Congress to adopt a more 
militant line in the political field. They wanted that the Congress to 
identify itself with the anti-imperialist struggle and to participate in an 
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active manner and in a militant fashion in all campaigns and other acti¬ 
vities of the Indian National Congress. On this issue communists and 
nationalists were of one mind, N.M. Joshi and others of his way of 
thinking, who were intent on the AITUC concerning itself only with trade 
union issues, found themselves in a minority. It is the support of the 
nationalists, which enable the communists to increase their strength in 
the Congress. By 1927 and 1928, they became a dominating force in the 
organization. 

The year 1928 was for the communists a year of achievements. There 
was a big general strike of textile workers in Bombay which lasted from 
April to October. The communists were the leaders of that strike. 
Initially, they had sought the cooperation of moderate leader's like N.M. 
Joshi and R.R. Bakhale.’ The co-operation was willingly offered. The 
communists made use of the co-operation, but later carried on a campaign 
against moderate leaders as reformists and collaborationists and pushed 
them out of the Strike Committee and new union that grew out of the 
strike. The strike was mainly against the Standardization Scheme, which 
would have resulted in large-scale unemployment and intensification of 
work. It was a remarkable manifestation of the solidarity of workers 
and of their capacity to withstand sufferings and privations. The Strike 
Committee had no resources to arrange any relief for strikers. Some 
money came from abroad. Some money was raised locally. The Bombay 
Municipality arranged some relief. But they were all small efforts and 
the main burden fell upon the strikers themselves. The capacity of Indian 
workers to carry on their strikes for months at a time without any 
arrangements for relief has amazed all observeis. 

At the other end, there was a big awakening amongst jute workers of 
Calcutta and large sections of them accepted the leadership of com¬ 
munists. Railway workers also rallied to their banner after a prolonged 
strike in the Lilooah Workshop of the E.I. Railway. In the course of the 
year, communists and their sympathizers succeeded in securing such a big 
hold on the workers of Calcutta that they were able to stage a big 
demonstration on the occasion of the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. The demonstrators captured the Congress pandal, 
and held there a workers’ and peasants’ conference in spite of the 
protests and opposition of Congress leaders. There was also a big strike 
in Jamshedpur. It lasted hundred and five days. 

From its inception, the AITUC had taken keen interest in political 
matters such as the country’s advance towards Swarajya or independence. 
It appointed a committee to draw up a Labour Constitution for the future 
Government of India. 

The documenUi that were later brought together in the Meerut 
Communist Conspiracy Case and placed before the court throw a flood 
of light on the tasks that communists were to perform in the course of 



tbeit day-to-day wotV in Uade unions. The injuncUons given to them 
were: 

"Take part in the everyday struggle; do not disregard the smallest, 
demand; be conspicuous in all strikes and demonstrations; every 
strike, large or small, is a lesson; train leaders from the rank and 
file; inculcate discipline; expose reformists; oppose all phrases about 
non-violence or passive resistance; deprecate tactfully the influence 
of religion; denounce capitalists; explain that the Government is 
an instrument of the capitalists; introduce political subjects and 
issues; create discontent and intensify it where it exists; demonstrate 
the international character of the class struggle; praise the Red Inter¬ 
national of Labour Unions (Profintern) and denounce the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Trade Unions.” 

The Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case became a cause celebre all 
over the world. The international communist movement used it cleverly 
for the purpo^s of its propaganda. Progressive opinion in all countries 
criticised the Government of India for launching the prosecution. The 
prisoners received support and sympathy from many quarters. In India, 
the whole nation regarded it as an oppressive act of the foreign govern¬ 
ment. The national movement rallied to the support of the prisoners. 
Defence committees were formed and funds were collected at many 
places. 

At the next session held in Nagpur towards the end of 1929, the 
Communists succeeded in capturing the Congress. But it was a shell 
that they captured. Many unions left the AITUC disgusted with the 
activities and policies of the communists. Nationalists, who had allied 
themselves with communists at the Nagpur session turned against them. 
Communists then found themselves in a minority. In 1931, they left the 
AITUC and formed their own Red Trade Union Congress. It was a 
paper body, which dissolved itself after a couple of years when com¬ 
munists abandoned their ultra-left line under instructions from Moscow. 
By that time they had ruined a number of unions and put many of their 
followers behind prison bars. 

In the subsequent period, communists changed their tactics from 
time to time, according to the instructions received from abroad and a 
couple of times in the light of the changed situation in the country. 

V. THE GANDHIAN WAY 

Mahatma Gandhi opened a new chapter in the Indian Labour Move¬ 
ment. It was a chapter of truth and non-violence. Every body has a 
high regard for truth as well as non-violence, but nobody believed that 
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they could be practised in public afTairs and in industrial relations. 

Gandhiji began his work amongst labourers of Ahmedabad in 1917. 
Earlier, he had led his campaign of passive resistance in South Africa and 
then his struggle for the liberation of Indigo plantation workers in the 
Champaran District of Bihar. Both had accepted truth and non*violence 
as the guiding principles of the struggle. He did not expect to get an 
opportunity so soon to test them in an industrial dispute. 

Early In January 1918, a dispute developed between the textile 
workers and mill-owners of Ahmedabad. The dispute was over a demand 
for a wage-rise. Gandhiji intervened on the request of workers backed 
by the suggestion of the District Collector. Before intervening, Gandhiji 
examined the workers’ demand for a wage-rise. When he found that a 
justifiable demand could be only for 35.5 per cent rise, he asked workers 
to lower their demand to that extent. Workers agreed to it and then it 
was agreed by both parties to refer the dispute to arbitration. Later, 
there was a strike in a few mills. Taking advantage of it, mili*nwners 
sought to back out to their agreement to refer the dispute to arbitration. 

On this Gandhiji realised that workers had no alternative but to go 
on strike. Before sanctioning the strike, he asked workers to take a 
pledge not to go back to work without getting 35 per cent increase in 
their wages. He enjoined upon them “not to indulge in mischief, quar¬ 
relling, robbing, plundering, or abusive languages, or cause damage to 
mill-owners’ property, but to behave peacefully.’’ 

After three weeks of the strike, workers began to falter. Gandhiji 
advised them to remain firm and decided to undertake a fast to establish 
the justice of the workers’ demand. He declared: “1 shall not take any 
food nor use a car till you get a 35 per cent increase or all of you die in 
the fight for it.’’ Gandhiji’s fast electrified the situation. The mill- 
owners had to change their attitude. Very soon an agreement was arrived 
at. It was a characteristic agreement which was honourable to both 
parties. 

Then began the righteous struggle graphically [described by M.H. 
Desai in his book, A Righteous Struggle : A Chronicle of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labourers* Fight for Justice. The agreement was greeted as a 
‘victory for both’. Later the arbitrator decided in favour of a 35 per 
cent rise. 

The strike was conducted in an exceptionally disciplined and peace¬ 
ful manner. It established once for all the principle of arbitration, which 
has since then governed industrial relations in Ahmedabad. U laid the 
foundation for a mighty union, which grew in course of time. The Tex¬ 
tile Labour Association was actually established on 25 February 1920, 
about two years after the successful termination of the strike. The union 
was established in order to carry on labour work on Gandhian lines. 

By making use of the arbitration machinery that was established after 
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the strike, the union in the first couple of years secured relief to workers 
in the matter of wages, bonus, hours of work, leave, and working con¬ 
ditions in factories. The two arbitrators did not find it difficult to give 
agreed awards and those awards were implemented by all mills. The union 
also made good use of the grievance machinery that had been established 
and secured relief in the case of a large number of minor grievances. 

The Association looked upon itself as part of the Indian national 
movement, though it had no affiliation or connection with the Indian 
National Congress as an organization. It made no secret of its politics. 
In its report for 1930, it referred to “the political struggle which eclipsed 
everything else”, and stated that “the year closed in an atmosphere of 
political tension.” It subscribed to and promoted the Congress 
programme of boycott and anti-drink as “calculated to promote the well¬ 
being of the working class.” Its members took part in the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement and many of them were arrested and jailed. It contri¬ 
buted in equal measure to the struggles and movements that took place 
later. 

For the first few years, the Association did not look beyond 
Ahmedabad. But when the story of its successes spread, it began to 
receive requests for help from other centres. In 1926, it took interest in 
the struggle of textile workers in Indore. Later, it had to take interest 
in similar struggles in Broach, Nadiad, Baroda, and other places. At ail 
these places efibrts were made to develop conciliation and arbitration 
machinery on the lines of the machinery in Ahmedabad and to build 
organizations on the lines of the Textile Labour Association. 

Later, in 1939, the workers of the Association formed, in cooperation 
with Gandhiji, Vallabhbhai Patel and others, the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh with the object of spreading the Ahmedabad experiment to 
other centres and to build up trade unions on Gandhian lines. 

The Association had on the whole received a large measure of co¬ 
operation from mill-owners. For some time, it enjoyed the privilege of 
check-off agreement, according to which membership fees were deducted 
out of wages from month and remitted to the Association. There were 
occasionally conflicts, but they were of a short duration. A machinery 
had been developed for the settlement of disputes. 

The significance of the Textile Labour Association lies in the fact 
that it was for Mahatma Gandhi a laboratory for his work amongst 
labourers. Gandhiji had a broad and integrated outlook on life and he 
was concerned with all sections of the people and with all their manifold 
problems. He was particularly concerned with workers and their 
difficulties. In South Africa, he came in touch with indentured and other 
Indian workers and exerted himself on their behalf. It was but natural 
that after his return to India he should take particular interest in the 
problems of workers. He began his work in Ahmedabad and for a- long 
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time restricted himself only to that limited field. It was his hope, 
however, that sooner or later what he did in Ahmedabad would prove a 
model to trade unions all over the country. 

The line of action that he adopted was unique. As in all other 
activities, truth and non*violence were the basis of his work amongst 
labourers. He insisted on the Textile Labour Association accepting them 
as the guiding principle of its activities. He did not believe in the 
doctrine of class war. There may be, he said, conflicts between workers 
and employers, but there was no reason why they should be fomented or 
intensified. He believed in collaboration between the two and insisted 
that it was only through that collaboration that the interests of both 
could be advanced. He was not opposed to strikes; he would, however, 
advise them only when other methods failed and arbitration was refused. 
He was for the settlement of disputes through negotiations, conciliation, 
and arbitration. He insisted on the payment of a living wage. The 
views expressed by him on that issue in 1921 and 1922 were far in advance 
of those days. He supported the demand for a bonus on the ground 
that workers were not getting a living wage and that they had a right to 
a share in profits. He claimed that the workers bad a right to get all 
information about the conduct of the business. He did not stop there, 
but suggested that workers had as much interest and stake in the 
industry as the shareholders. 

He advocated co-partnership for workers. He did not ask for the 
abolition of the class of capitalists. He advised them to convert them¬ 
selves into trustees. His preaching was not, however, confined to 
employers. He also preached to workers and insisted upon their im¬ 
proving themselves. According to him, a trade union was not only to 
settle industrial disputes but to “cover all aspects of workers’ life both 
inside the factory and at home.” Labour unions, Gandhiji said, should 
“aim to raise the moral and intellectual height of labour and thus by 
sheer merit make labour master of the means of production instead of 
being the slave that it is.” 

Khandubhai Desai, who was for a number of years the General 
Secretary of the Association and then for some years the Labour Minister 
of the Government of India, has described the following as the basic 
principles of Gandhiji’s work in trade unions : 

After the attainment of Independence, relations between the labour 
and the national movements continued to be as friendly and cordial as 
before. Those who had expected a rift between them were disappointed. 
The national movement adopted a generally friendly attitude towards the 
labour movement, while the latter conscious of the difficulties and 
complex problems that the former had to face, was prepared to moderate 
its demands and wait for their fulfilment. 
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The labour movement was not unanimous in adopting that attitude. 
Some sections were opposed to it; they distrusted the ruling party; they 
wanted to be as obstructive and non-co-operative as possible. They 
wanted to pressurise the authorities in all possible ways and secure 
immediate satisfaction of all labour demands. They began opposition, 
non-cooperation and resistance to the government. But not getting any 
worthwhile response from labour, they dropped it more or less. Sincethen 
the old policy of working together has continued and is showing results. 

This can be regarded as a temporary departure from the Marxist line 
of class-struggle and class-war or as a realistic reassessment of the relation 
of classes in the country and the logical course of action flowing from it. 
Are class divisions in our society getting shaper and more irreconcilable 
or are they getting less sharp and more susceptible to compromise and 
adjustment ? Is our working class getting more and more divided and 
distinct from the society as a whole or is it getting more merged in society 
and thereby better able to enjoy the benefits of civilised life ? Which 
way does their future lie, in growing up as a separate class and fighting 
for the expansion of its privileges or in getting merged in the society and 
struggling for its progress and prosperity. The immediate advantage 
may be in staking its claim as a separate class. The ultimate advantage 
may, however, be in being a part of a bigger whole and sharing In what 
the whole is able to accomplish. It is difficult to say what the labour 
movement will decide. In the meanwhile a cursory look at its develop¬ 
ment during the last hundred years may be of some help. 

“Workers should have a sound organization to look after and 
safeguard their just rights and interests. Members must pay their sub¬ 
scriptions regularly and maintain efficient office and staff. 

“Trade unions should conduct their activities strictly in a non-violent 
manner and adopt only such means as are consistent with truth.'* 

“Workers should behave as responsible citizens and have due regard 
for the interest of the industry and the country.” 

“Workers should present only just demands and in a fair and truth¬ 
ful manner. They should refrain from overstating their case or making 
exaggerated demands.” 

“AH industrial disputes should be settled by mutual consultation, 
negotiations, and arbitration. They should not resort to any direct action 
so long as they have not exhausted all avenues of a peaceful settlement. 
They should, however, be prepared to strike if the employer refuses 
arbitration or does not carry out the award of the arbitrators.” 

“During a strike they must be completely non-violent and peaceful. 
In times of stress, they should not look to the public for material support 
but find alternative occupations for their livelihood.” 

“Unions should undertake activities, which would result in an all¬ 
round developnjent—physical, mental, moral, and politicat—of tha 
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workers and their families.” 

“Employers should give due recognition to unions working on these 
principles and allow them all necessary facilities for carrying on their 
activities in a satisfactory manner.” 

“The industry should be run to satisfy the requirements of,the 
community and those who invest money in it and those who work in it 
should both be considered co-partners in the industry.” 

“A well-organised union will help the weak and unorganised workers 
and rescue them from exploitation. The factory workers should also 
help the workers in the villages by purchasing their products and render 
such service as they can to the poor and the afflicted.” 

In course of time, the TLA grew into a big organisation. Its social, 
educational arid welfare activities expanded in the same proportion. Its 
sphere of activities also widened and came to cover not only Gujarat but 
also many other parts of the country. It established international relations 
as well. All the same it continued to regard itself as a Gandhian 
organization, Gandhiji’s laboratory for the solution of labour-management 
problems.. 

Later with the change in the leadership of Congress, TLA’s relations 
with the Congress became strained particularly after the split in Congress 
leadership in 1967. In spite of this, the TLA continues to grow and 
carry out its work on its usual Gandhian lines. Those who desire that 
work to grow will wish an early end to the existing anomalous 
situation. 

The next session of the Congress was held in Nagpur in December 
1929. It ended in a split with the older leaders walking out and leaving 
it in the hands of new, inexperienced communist leaders. At the sixth 
epngress of the Communist International held in Moscow in 1926, it was* 
decided to take an abrupt turn to the left, to severe all relations with the 
moderates and the reformists in the national and the trade union 
movements and to march forward alone, if necessary, to their goal of 
proletarian revolution. 

Having won some strikes in 1927 and 1928, communists were then 
in a strong position in the AITUC. They took advantage of that 
position and secured the affiliation of many unions with inflated member¬ 
ship. That gave them the control of the AITUC. They utilised it to 
get many of their resolutions adopted. By those resolutions, AITUC 
decided to boycott the Round Table Conference, the Whitelcy Commis¬ 
sion and the International Labour Conferences held from year to year, 
to affiliate itself with the League Against Imperialism and the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Secretariat. Many of these rwolutions were passed 
with the support of the nationalists. They supported them because they 
were in tune with the prevailing nationalist sentiment. The moderates 
opposed them, but they were outvoted. 
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The adoption of these resolutions changed the character of the 
Congress. It becanse for all practical purposes a communist organisation, 
a tool in the hands of the communist leadership. The moderate leaders 
then decided that they-could no longer continue in the Congress and 
allow their names to be used for communist purposes. They decided to 
break away from the AITUC and establish a new central organisation, 
called the Indian Trade Union Federation. Later, some more unions 
joined it and it became the National Federation of Trade Unions, Later 
still, there was unity in labour ranks and in 1938 the AITUC regained its 
position as the central organisation. 

One significant development of the period was the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on Labour under the chairmanship of J.H. Whitley, 
The Commission was appointed in July 1929 to enquire into and report 
on the existing conditions of labour in industrial undertakings and 
plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency, and standard of 
living of the workers, and on the relations between employers and 
employees, and to make recommendations. The Commission made its 
report on 14 March 1931. The report remains to this day the most 
valuable documents on the conditions of workers from the early days of 
industrial development until the end of 1930. 

Another development of note was the enactment of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1929. By passing that legislation, the State accepted for 
the first time responsibility for the settlement of industrial disputes. 

VI. AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

At the time of Independence, the trade union movement was a 
divided house. In the first place, it had to divide itself into the Indian 
and the Pakistani movements. The division passed off peacefully. Those 
trade unions, which had their head offices and bulk of their membership 
in India, remained in India, while the rest became a part of the Pakistani 
organisation. In both countries, the trade union movement followed the 
national movement. In India the Indian Federation of Labour was the 
worst sufferer. A large bulk of its membership was in areas which went 
to Pakistan. That led eventually to its merger and incorporation into 
another organisation. 

About the time of Independence, there were four Central organisa¬ 
tions of labour. They were : 

(1) All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC), the oldest, established 
in 1920. 

(2) Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC), established 
by Congressmen in 1946. 

(3) Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), formed in 1948 through the 
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merger of IFL and Hind Mazdoor Pancbayat. 

(4) United Trade Union Congress (UTUC), formed early in 1949 
by some old trade union leaders and new ones under the 
* influence of persons belonging to revolutionary socialist parties. 

Many attempts were made at that time and later to bring together 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the United Trade Union Congress, but 
these did not succeed. 

The AITUC was at that time completely under the domination of 
the communists. They were to begin soon their war against the Nehru 
government to coincide with the centenary of the revolution of 1848, 
They dragged behind them the AITUC and all unions under their control. 
Many violent activities were carried on at that time. The general strike 
on the railways of 1949 was one of them. They involved many communist 
workers into arrest and imprisonment and lathi-charges and shootings. 
The war ended in a tragic debacle for the communists. They lost many 
of their unions, and a very large measure of their public support. 

The INTUC has been growing since its foundation. With its member¬ 
ship of over 13 lakhs in 1958, it had become the most representative 
organisation of Indian workers. As such it was sending delegates to 
International Labour Conferences and was enjoying large representation 
in labour conferences and committees and commissions set up by the 
Central and State Governments. It began the publication of its journal 
Indian Worker in 1952. It organised a number of training classes for its 
workers. 

The HMS was also growing. By 1958, it claimed a membership of 
over five lakhs. It made several attempts at enlarging unity, but they 
did not succeed. It took keen interest in the work of the committees 
and commissions on which it was appointed. Its representations were 
always thoughtful and helpful. 

The UTUC continued its task of giving a more acceptable form to 
communist declarations and denunciations, but did not always succeed. 

Independence was, of course, welcomed by all. The people, including 
organised workers had confidence in Congress leaders, more particularly 
in Nehru. They looked forward to them, honouring their pledges and 
taking effective steps to better the lot of the toiling masses. 

While engaged in day-to-day struggles against British rulers. Congress 
leaders had generally left to others the actual work of building unions 
and conduct the struggles of workers. Their general attitude was of 
support and sympathy and that was of immense benefit to workers. Some 
of them were also trade union leaders and they were, of course, involved 
in day-to-day trade union work. Prominent amongst them were the 
Gandhians. They had built up their own unions; they had kept them 
leparate from the general stream of the trade union movement. When 
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IndependeiKX came, they thought it better to abandon this policy of 
aloofness and endeavour to mould the entire trade union movement on 
Gandhian lines. Earlier, they had established the Hindustan Mazdur 
Sevak Sangh to train trade union workers and help them to establish 
and run trade unions on Gandhian lines. Accordingly, apart from the 
ILA, there were Gandhian unions in Bombay, Indore and a few other 
places. The INTUC when established brought them together in a 
central organisation. 

The decision to establish the INTUC was taken at a meeting of 
nationalist-minded trade unionists held in New Delhi on May 3 and 4, 
1947. The meeting was convened by the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak 
Sangh. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided over it. It was inaugurated 
by Acharya J.B. Kripalani, who was at that time the President of the 
Congress. Nehru and many other prominent national leaders from 
various provinces attended it. The resolution that it adopted stated : 

“Whereas the course which the labour movement in the country is 
taking under the leadership of those who are opposed to peaceful change 
and democratic methods had proved extremely detrimental to the growth 
of strong and healthy trade unionism and in doing incalculable harm to 
the true interests of the masses of the country and whereas it has become 
now a sacred and imperative obligation of those who are for the well¬ 
being of the working class to take concerted action to safeguard and pro¬ 
mote its interests, it is resolved that to give effect to this purpose an 
organisation called the Indian National Trade Union Congress be 
formed.” 

The meeting also adopted the constitution and rules and regulations 
of the new organisation. The meeting dispersed after electing office¬ 
bearers. 

The question why start a new organisation and why not work in the 
AITUC to change its policy was raised in the conference. Answering it, 
Sardar Patel said, “They (unions controlled by Congress) could find no 
common ground between themselves and the AITUC leadership. So 
fundamental were the differences in policies and methods. The communists, 
who are in the dominant position in the AITUC, had little scruples as 
regards means to be adopted as long as they are helpful to them in 
discrediting the Congress and defeating its programmes. In their blind 
opposition to the Government, the communist labour leaders have thrown 
all regard for national welfare to the winds.” 

In the same speech, Sardar Patel continued, “the debt that AITUC 
owes to the Congress is immense. Many eminent Congress leaders were 
associated with the AITUC for several years from the beginning. Much 
of the prestige that it now enjoys arow from its association with such 
Con^xss leaders as Lala Lajpat Rai, C.R. Das, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Nataji Subhaschandra Bose and to others whp have been it$ f jr^idepts on 
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various occasions.” 

At its inauguration, the INTUC had a membership of over 5,75,000 
organised in around 200 unions. In subsequent years, it increased by 
leaps and bounds. Very soon the INTUC was recognised as the most 
representative organisation of Indian workers. It secured thereby the 
right to be represented at all ILO meetings and conferences and to get 
predominant representation at all meetings convened by the Indian 
Government. 

On the eve of Independence, economic condition in the country was 
very unsatisfactory. There were shortages of many essential good including 
foodgrains. Production was not picking up and there were reports of 
distress from many parts. Capital was needed in large quantities for 
replacing work-out machinery and for starting new industries. It was not 
forthcoming and there was talk of capital being on strike. At this 
moment, some workers were thinking of direct action owing to economic 
distress and communist propaganda. It was necessary to check this 
trend and ensure continued production. Government thought of calling 
for the cooperation of labour and industry. Accordingly, a conference 
was held in New Delhi to explain the situation to both parties and to 
request their cooperation. The conference passed a resolution calling for 
increased production and avoidance of strikes and lockouts. It came to 
be known as Industrial Truce Resolution. It was accepted by labour 
as well as capital. The AITUC, however, did not accept it as a 
result of which it was kept out of tripartite conferences for some years. 

One result of the Truce resolution was the appointment of two 
tripartite committees, one to determine fair wages and the other to con¬ 
sider the question of profit-sharing. Both committees produced valuable 
reports, but there was little effort to implement them. Profit-sharing 
later merged into bonus, has now become an essential part of wages. 

There was an acute discontent among workers owing to employers’ 
efforts at rationalisation. There were bitter strikes against it at places like 
Kanpur and Nagpur. They did not bring any relief to workers, though 
the Government was sympathetic at both places. 

The first general elections under the new Constitution held early in 
1952. The elections did not lead to any political change. The Indian 
National Congress continued to be in power both at the Centre as wdl as 
in the States. It had big majorities at its command in Parliament and 
also in most of the State Assemblies. Having secured from the people a 
fresh vote of confidence, it could now proceed with greater vigour towards 
the implementation of its social and economic programmes and policies. 

The most striking achievement of the first few years of Independence 
was the integration of the so-called Native States. 

In the meantime, some important developments had taken place. The 
most striking was the adoption by parliament in December 1954 of “the 
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socialist pattern of society” as the objective of social and economic 
policy. Earlier, the Indian National Congress had at its session held at 
Avadi accepted the goal of socialism, in view of this basic change in the 
objective, it became necessary for the government to revise its industrial 
policy. 

In the next few years, the INTUC built up its provincial organisa' 
tions. It also built up a number of national federations of unions 
belonging to various industries. The federations so built up are Cement 
Workers’ Federation, Mine Workers’ Federation, Plantation Workers’ 
Federation, Sugar Mill Workers’ Federation, Textile Workers’ Federation, 
and Transport Workers’ Federation. 

One of the distinguishing features of the INTUC is its interest in 
cottage and handicraft industries and in the problems of agricultural and 
rural workers. 

In the general elections both of 1952 and 1957, the INTUC was 
whole-heartedly with the Congress. A meeting of the General Council 
held in Hyderabad in December 1956 passed a resolution calling upon 
workers to vote for Congress candidates and asking members of the 
INTUC desiring to contest elections to ‘do so only on the Congress 
ticket’. The resolution stated inter-alia : 

“The policy of supporting the Indian National Congress is based on 
the fundamental ideological unity between the Indian National Congress 
and the INTUC, both being inspired by the Gandhian principles of truth 
and non-violence. It is only natural therefore that the two organisations 
while making progress in their respective spheres, come closer and co¬ 
operate for their common basic objective.” 

The Indian Mines Act of 1923 was revised and a new Act was passed 
in 1952. Elaborate provisions were made in the Act for safeguarding the 
health and safety of workers and for promoting their welfare. 

Between 1951 and 1953, the Government of India framed schemes 
under the Dock Workere’ (Regulation of Employment) Act for the three 
major ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The schemes provided 
for the registration of workers, for their ciassihcation, training, and 
promotions, and for the payment of guaranteed minimum wages. Provi¬ 
sion was also made for the continuation of Dock Workers’ Welfare Fund 
for financing recreational and welfare activities. Another important Act 
in the field of social security that was passed is the Provident Funds Act 
of 1952. 

Another scheme of social security, applicable to workers employed 
in factories, made rapid progress during the period. The Employwt’ State 
Insurance Act was passed in 1948. The Insurance Scheme under the Act 
was brought into operation for the first time in February 1952. It was 
introduced first in Delhi and Kanpur, Since then it has been extended tp 
a large part of the country. 
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The Indian Labour Conference met from year to year during tl» 
period. Some of the decisions taken at the Conference are of far-zeaching 
importance. The 15th session of the Conference decided that the mini* 
mum wage should be 'need-based' and laid down the following norms for 
its computation ; 

1. In calculating the minimum wage, the standard working class 
family should ba taken to consist of three consumption units for 
one earner; the earnings of women, children and adolescents 
should be disregarded. 

2. Minimum food requirements should be calculated on the basis of 
a net intake of calories as recommended by Dr. Akroyd for an 
average Indian adult of moderate activity. 

3. Clothing requirements should be estimated at a per capita 
consumption of 18 yards per annum which would give for the 
average worker’s family of four, a total of 72 yards. 

4. In respect of housing, the rent corresponding to the minimum 
area provided under Government’s Industrial Housing Scheme 
should be allowed for in the minimum wage. 

5. Fuel, lighting, and other 'miscellaneous’ items of expenditure 
should constitute of 20 per cent of the total minimum wage. 

Wage Boards were set up during the period for Cotton Textile, 
Cement and Sugar Industries. 

As a result of subsequent consultations, a Code of Discipline was 
evolved. It has been ratified by all central organisations. The central 
point of the Code is the recognition by employees and trade unions of the 
rights and responsibilities of each other. 

The most important amongst them was the Code of Conduct that 
was evolved as a result of separate discussion held at the session between 
representatives of the central trade union organisations. 

A general complaint voiced by trade unionists at the fifteenth as well 
as the sixteenth Labour Conference was about the failure of employers to 
implement awards and settlements. It was therefore decided to set up 
an implementation and evaluation machinery in the Labor Ministry of tte 
Government of India to which complaints could be made and which on 
receiving such complaints could investigate into the matter. 

Another significant development is the new idea of workers* partici¬ 
pation in management. The government have accepted the idea and are 
keen on its early implementation. They regard it as the fulfilment of the 
Oandhian concept of workers* partnership in industry. 

In those years, there was a lot of propaganda against the INTUC of 
being a stooge of the Congress. It was carried on by communists and 
others under their influeqqe, 1^ Ulso accused of furthering the 
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The propaganda had little effect. 
The INTUC kept growing in spite of all abuses hurled at it. The same 

was the experience of HMS and other organisations constantly under 
attack by communists. « 
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THE AKAU AND THE BABBAR AKALI MOVEMENTS 


Among the various regional roots of Indian nationalism, the Akali 
was perhaps the strongest manifestation of the non-cooperation at the 
provincial level with over thirty thousand people courting arrest in the 
first phase of their struggle from 1920-25. That is why Mahatma Gandhi, 
who was mainly responsible for bringing the Akali Sikhs into the fold of 
the larger movement of non-cooperation, described the Akali victory 
in the Keys’ Affair as the ‘first decisive victory for the forces of Indian 
nationalism’. It was Mahatma Gandhi and his lieutenants in the Central 
Sikh League, who were greatly instrumental in the Sikh leadership shift¬ 
ing from purely religious reform of Gurdwaras to a frontal attack on the 
bureaucracy, which was tacitly backing the vested interests in the Sikh 
shrines. This chapter will discuss the role of the Akali Movement, and 
its militant expression, the Babbar Akalis as complementary movements 
to the larger struggle for India’s freedom and would highlight close 
association between the regional movements and the Indian National 
Congress. Before attempting a treaties on these two movements, 
it would be relevant to discuss the circumstances leading to the 
religio-political awakening among the Sikhs and thus preparing ground 
for the Akali and the Babbar Akali Movements. 

Religio-Political Awakening among the Sikhs 

Though initiative in the field of religious reform in the Sikh society 
was taken by Baba Oayal and his followers through the Nirankari Move¬ 
ment, it was Baba Ram Singh and his followers in the Namdhari move¬ 
ment, who sowed seeds of hatred for the foreign rule and thus prepared 
the ground for the religio-political struggle of the Akalis in the Punjab 
and their militant wing, the Babbar Akalis. 

Persecution of the Kukas and suppression of their movement was 
followed by the Singh Sabha movement in 1983. The Singh Sabha 
movement and its activities bad a much wider appeal to the Sikh 
masses and, conseqimntly, made a far greater impact. The 
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promoters of the Singh Sabha movement, most of whom belonged 
to the educated class, were connected with other socio-religious 
movements in the Punjab and were aware of similar movements in the 
country. They ascribed the corruption in the Sikh religio-social life to 
the lack of education among Sikhs. They believed that religious reforma¬ 
tion could be brought about only when the masses were made aware of 
their cultural heritage. The movement gained quick support from the 
Sikh elite and such prominent Sikh scholars of the time as Bhair Vir 
Singh, Bhai Kahan Singh, Bhai Ditt Singh and Professor Gurmukh Singh 
joined the ranks of the Singh Sabha. 

Though the Singh Sabha aimed mainly at religious reform through 
the spread of education and consciously refrained from discussing politi¬ 
cal questions, the religious propaganda of some of its preachers had 
marked political overtones. For instance, when it was argued that vicious 
social customs and the neglect of religion and education were the direct 
causes of the political downfall of the Sikhs, most of the preachers put 
it as an axiom that 'never had the Sikh community fallen so low or was 
in so wretched a plight as during the British rule’. And again, 'never 
was the education', they argued, 'so backward, temporal resources so 
straitened and disease and poverty so rampant’. 

Following perhaps the advice of the Singh Sabha leadership, who 
either because of their own vested interests as landed magnates or because 
of their perception of the 'Sikh interests’ did not want to incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the British rulers, these Updeshaks did not hold the British 
Government directly responsible for the manifold social and religious 
ills; but it was difficult to totally dissociate “the idea of responsibility of 
the Paramount Power from the deplorable state of afl'airs that was 
depicted by these preachers’’. While referring to the halcyon days of 
Ranjit Singh’s rule in the Punjab, they compared the then prevailing 
conditions of the Sikhs with past hardships under the Mughal rule. It 
was suggested that this similarity in conditions under the Mughals and 
the British ‘was due to the similarity in causes’. 

However, the major contribution of the Singh Sabha leadership lay 
in the creation of a network of Khalsa schools, colleges and other centres 
of learning. The Singh Sabha leaders felt that the spread of education 
among the Sikhs needed the help of the British rulers. They, therefore, 
sought the patronage of the Viceroy and other British officials. Soon 
after the establishment of the Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, an active campaign 
was launched for the foundation of a central college for the Sikhs around 
which was to be organised a system of schools in the outlying districts. 
Educational activities of the Singh Sabha received ready support and 
patronage from the Government of India and the British officials in the 
Punjab. It was with this assistance from 'the British officials and the 
rulers of the Sikh princely states that the Khalsa College was founded at 
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Amritsar in 1892. 

Though the promoters of the Khaisa College and their British 
patrons founded the college for purely educational advancement, the 
students and some of the teachers there could not escape the influence 
of the prevailing political unrest in the province and the growing move- 
meet of nationalism in the country. The C.f.D. officials reported to the 
authorities that the Khaisa College had, by 1907, '‘become an important 
centre for inculcating national feelings among the students. It was report¬ 
ed that some of the teachers were addressing ‘openly seditious lectures’ 
to their students and instilled anti-British feelings in their minds. In any 
case, the teachers of the college had failed to ‘mould students into loyal 
subjects of the British crown*. It was perhaps due to the influence of 
these politically conscious teachers and the inspiration of Gokhate, 
Gandhi and oth6r nationalist leaders that the students demonstrated 
twice against the European officers, who visited the college with a view to 
suggesting certain measures to curb the growing anti-British feeling 
among the college students. 

According to an official report, the students of the Khaisa College 
were so excited at Gokhale’s visit to Amritsar that they unyoked the 
horses of his carriage and themselves drove the vehicle from the railway 
station to the college. And Mahatma Gandhi, who addressed the students 
of the Khaisa College, advised them to become pucca Khaisa by refusing 
to accept the grants and other facilities from the Government. 

To check the growing political consciousness and feelings of 
nationalism in the college, the Government of the Punjab reconstituted 
the college managing committee so as to ensure better ofliciai control 
over its affairs. By a new arrangement, the Commissioner of the Lahore 
Division was made ex-ofhcio President and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar, the Director of Public Instructions, the Political Agent, 
Phulkian States, and the European Principal became ex-officio members 
of the new managing committee. With all the members being nominated 
and removable by the Government, the college virtually passed into the 
hands of the Government. As a result, some of the earlier members of 
the committee and the teachers with nationalist leanings were made to 
resign. This aroused the anger of the extremists among the Sikh leaders. 
Master Sunder Singh tried to arou% popular feelings by asserting that 
the college was no longer in the hands of the Sikhs. In an anti-British 
pamphlet entitled, Ki Khaba Kalaj Sikhan da Hai ?, published in 1911, he 
accused the British Government of ‘having robbed the Sikhs of their 
cdlege just as they had, by gross breach of faith, previously swallowed 
up the Punjab*. The pamphlet also denounced tlm pro-British SUch 
leaders like Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia as ‘traitors for their having 
brooked the official interference in the Khaisa Collie*. 

The socio-religious movmnent among the Sikhs exposed the evils 
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which had slowly crept into the Sikh social and religious life and in* 
directly inculcated in them a desire for reform. The growing political 
unrest in the Punjab in the early twentieth century; the influence of the 
nationalist press and above all the growing forces of nationalism in the 
country farther added to the growing unrest among the masses and pre¬ 
pared the ground for the coming Akali struggle directed against the 
Mahants and other vested interests in Sikh shrines on the one hand and 
against the British imperialism in Punjab on the other. 

Agrarhm Unrest in Hie Punjab 

The discontentment among the Punjabis with the British rule, which 
had been felt even before the occupation of the Punjab by the British in 
1849, found its first organised expression in the form of the ‘Agrarian 
Unrest’ in 1907. The trouble in the canal colonies, which was mainly 
agrarian in character, was the outcome of deep rooted economic and 
political discontent, and found an outlet in the form of protest against 
the Colonisation Bill which, apart from altering the earlier agreements 
made with the settlers about the ownership under the Act of 1893, also 
provided for higher rates of land revenue and irrigation. Agrarian unrest 
of 1907 was perhaps the first instance in the Punjab in which rural 
masses, especially the Sikh peasantry in the canal colonies, gave expres¬ 
sion to their discontent against the policies of the British Government. 
The nationalist press in and outside Punjab supported their cause and 
demanded withdrawal of the Bill. The occasion was also utilised by the 
nationalist leaders in the Punjab, like Lala Lajpat Rai, Ajit Singh and 
Syed Hyder Mirza to make the peasantry politically conscious. Banke 
Dayal's popular Punjabi verses *Pagri Sambhal Oh Jatta, Pagri Sambhal 
Ohe' (Oh ! peasant guard your turban) reminded the Punjabi peasantry 
of its miserable economic conditions and exploitation at the hands of 
pro-British landed aristocracy and stirred them to action against the 
injustice of the British rule. 

The authorities in Punjab took strong action against the agitators 
and their leaders, deporting Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. But when 
the higher authorities in Delhi realised that the measure had caused un¬ 
easiness among the Sikh soldiers, many of whom had families and 
relatives in the colonies, the Vicerory of India repealed the Colonisation 
Bill. 

Though vetoing of the Bill and the reduction in the land and water 
rates quietened popular agitation, the agrarian unrest exploded the myth 
of the loyalty of the Sikhs and marked the beginning of mass political 
awakening in the province. 

The Gbadrite Fropagaiida and its Import 

The revolutionary Ohadr propaganda made major headway in the 
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Punjab during the First World War. Punjabi emigrants to the USA 
were the largest component of the Ghadr movement. Sohan Singh 
Bhakna was the founding President of the association of ‘Hindustani 
Workers of the Pacific Coast*, which came to be popularly known as the 
Ghadr party because of its organisers* attempts to create Ghadr (rebel¬ 
lion) in India at the time of First World War. During the War, the 
Ghadrites made serious efforts to develop contacts with Indian soldiers, 
particularly the Sikh regiments in the Punjab. Some of the Ghadrite 
leaders set out for India in August 1914. They fixed 21 February 1915 
as the date for a simultaneous rising in the military cantonments at 
Peshawar, Ferozpur, Ambala, Faizabad and elsewhere. But their plans 
leaked to the authorities who were able to make timely measures and thus 
foil their designs. 

Though the efforts of the Ghadrites to foster an uprising in India 
failed because of organisational weakness, lack of support from the 
masses and opposition from the pro-British landed leaders among the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and also the disapproval of the Ghadrites’ 
programme by Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist leaders; neverthe¬ 
less they were able to make a major contribution towards the articulation 
of discontentment against the British rule by inspiring many people by 
their patriotic and revolutionary propaganda. 

Apart from instilling revulsion for the foreign rule, the Ghadrite 
activities also created a spirit of defiance of authority among the extre¬ 
mists in the Punjab which later found expression in the form of the 
Babbar Akali Jathas during the Akali struggle for Gurdwara reform. 

Post-War Discontent 

The demolition of the boundary wall of Gurdwara Rakabganj, 
Delhi, the tragedy of Budge-Budge, the demobilisation of the Sikh 
soldiers after the War and the unsatisfactory treatment meted out to 
them during the War, further added to the discontent created by the 
Ghadrite propaganda. Apart from giving the Sikh soldiers a sense of 
confidence as a result of repeated British propaganda about the ‘superior 
martial qualities of the Sikhs* and ‘their gallant deeds’, their adventures 
abroad during the War also broadened their outlook. Many of them, 
who fought in West Asia and Western Europe came into contact with the 
nationalist propaganda regarding the mal-treatment of Indians in Canada 
and the United States because of their race and colour. They also heard 
about the infamous conspiracy trials and the hangings and deportations 
of Sikhs and other Indians. Both during the War and later, on their 
return to India, they heard from their fellow villagers and relatives about 
the internment of nearly 5,000 of their folk for their sympathy with the 
Ghadrites, of the enforcement of the Indian System, under which every 
village was forced to provide a certain number of recruits, and of the 
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coercions to raiw funds for the War. After their demobilisation, most 
of the Sikh soldiers returned to their native villages only to add further 
to the growing woes of their people at home, Arbitrary cuts in the 
pensions of these soldiers, their disappointment at the non-fulfilment of 
various promises of rewards made to them for loyal services during the 
War and other disabilities, rendered these people utterly disillusioned 
and thus sowed the seeds of economic and political unrest in the 
province. 

Several other factors contributed to the aggravation of political 
unrest. The summer monsoon failed; the rabi harvest was extremely 
poor; the cost of living rose higher than ever before. Also there was the 
imposition of the special tax on urban population. Last of all came the 
influenza epidemic. 

Rowlatt Bilb and Subsequent Agitation 

In the climate of depression and discontentment, the Government 
added fuel to the fire by introducing the RowJatt Bills in January 1919. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had earlier been leading the agitation against the 
Bills, gave a call for complete hartal to mark people’s resentment and 
disapproval of the official measures. Hartal was observed in all the 
important towns of the Punjab on 30 March and again on 6 April 1919. 
In Amritsar, Doctors Kitchlew and Satyapal took a leading part in 
organising the hartal in which people belonging to different classes took 
part. This communal harmony in the Punjab combined with the fact 
of grow'ing political discontent among the Sikhs, seems to have caused 
concern in official circles. As a result, the two leaders were quietly 
whisked away to Dharamsala. As soon as the news of their deportation 
reached the people in the city' they assembled in a procession and march¬ 
ed to the Deputy Commissioner’s bganulow to register their protest. The 
police tried to stop the demonstrators on the way and, in trying to dis¬ 
perse them, killed half a dozan people and wounded 30. The action of 
the police infuriated the people who retaliated by attacking European 
officials and civilians and also official buildings in the city. In this riot, 
five Englishmen were killed and an English lady missionary assaulted. 
Disturbances occurred in other parts of the province—Lahore, Kasur, 
Jullundur and Multan being the important centres. 

JilliaBwala Bt^ Tragedy and Its Impact 

This outburst of the popular unrest created panic among the British 
officials, who had so far banked on the myth of the ‘loyalty of the 
Punjabis'. Two days after the happenings at Amritsar, Brigadier-General 
R.E.H. Dyer arrived there with troops and armoured cars. The next 
afternoon, when he marched his troops through the main streets of the 
city to overawe the masses, he found the people reacting with *Hindtt- 
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Mmalman Ki JaC. The General proclaimed a state of emergency in the 
city and declared all meetings and assemblies illegal. The local Congresi 
Committee, which had already announced a meeting at the Jallianwala 
Bagh on 13 April 1919, did not cancel the original programme in com¬ 
pliance of General Dyer's proclamation. In addition to the people who 
had gone to attend the Congress meeting, a large number of Sikh 
villagers, who had gone to the Golden Temple to celebrate Baisakhi and 
were unaware of the proclamation, also reached Jallianwala Bagh. 

As soon as the General received the news of the meeting at Jallian¬ 
wala Bagh, he marched with a platoon of infantry, ‘to prevent*, in his 
own words, ‘further rebellious acts... . ' He occupied the only entrance 
and exit to the Bagh and, without giving any warning to the people 
assembled there, opened fire, killing 379 and wounding over 2,000 
persons. 

While the country was busy condemning this most brutal action and 
was engulfed in a wave of shock, horror and consternation, Arur Singh, 
the Government-appointed Sarbrah of the Golden Temple, Amritsar, 
invited the General to the temple and tried to whitewash his blood¬ 
stains by honouring him with a saropa and by declaring him a ‘Sikh*. 
The dialogue which took place between Arur Singh and other priests of 
the Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat on the one hand and General 
Dyer on the other, is worth quoting here : 

‘Sahib’, they said, ‘you Qiust become a Sikh even as Nikalseyan 
Sahib became a Sikh*. 

The General thanked them for the honour, but he objected that 
he could not, as a British Officer, let his hair grow long. 

Arur Singh laughed, “We will let you oil the long hair’’, he said; 
General Dyer offered another objection. ‘But I cannot give up 
smoking’, 

‘That you must do’, said Arur Singh. 

‘No*, said the General, ‘I am very sorry, but 1 cannot give up 
smoking*. 

The priest conceded, ‘We will let you give it up gradually*. 

‘That 1 promise you’, said the General, ‘at the rate of one cigarette 
a year*. 

According to Ian Colvin, the biographer of General Dyer, the 
priests proceed with the pseudo-initiation. ’General Dyer and Captain 
Briggs were invested with the five Kakas, the sacred emblems of the Sikh 
brotherhood, and so became ‘Sikhs'. 

While the tragedy of Jallianwala Bagh lent an impetus to the struggle 
for the country’s freedom, the perfidious and sacrelegious action of Arur 
Singh brought home to the advocates of reform the urgency of putting 
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a Stop to the prevailiog system of Gurdwara Management, and with it 
the greed, licentiousness and misdeeds of the Mahants, priests and other 
vested interests among them. Of the various factors contributing to the 
growing discontentment among the Sikh community, the fact of the gross 
misuse of their premier shrine at Amritsar at the hands of the Govern* 
ment-nominated Sarbrah and the British officials in the Punjab proved 
the proverbial last straw on the camel's back and thus set the stage for 
Sikh struggle for Gurdwara reform and through this their active partici¬ 
pation in the larger movement of Non-cooperation in the country. 

1. THE AKALI MOVEMENT 

Origfai of the Gurdwara Reform Movement 

While the evil practices in the Sikh shrine were there much before the 
launching of the Gurdwara Reform Movement, no organised effort for 
their reform could be taken up before the early decades of the twentieth 
century. Growing religious and political awakening among the Sikhs 
created passions for reform among a section of the community described 
in the official circles as the ‘Neo-Sikhs’ or the Tat Khalsa. Under the 
changed climate, these reformers felt that they need no longer remain 
helpless spectators to the corrupt practices at their religious places. 
Initiative for reform was taken by the Sikh and pro-Sikh newspapers. As 
early as 1905, some of the newspapers like the Khalsa Advocate^ the 
Khalsa Samachar^ the Khalsa Sewak and Tl\p Punjab began complaining 
about the management of the Golden Temple, and other important 
Sikh shrines. These papers expressed grief and pain at the Gurdwaras 
and other trust holdings being converted into private properties of the 
Mahants and also other abuses in the prevailing system of management. 
The Punjab reminded the Mahants that ‘the Gurdwaras belong to the 
Sikh community and not the priests, who are mere servants of the 
panth’. 

Along with the Sikh press, the Chief Khalsa Diwan, the Singh 
Sabhns in different areas and the so-called natural leaders of the Sikh, 
composed of the Sikh aristocracy and other title-holders, also made some 
attempts through their memorials to seek help from the Government in 
the purification of the Sikh shrines. Various resolutions were passed 
by the Singh Sabhas condemning the ‘base actions’ of the Mahants urging 
them to improve their ways. But neither the Mahants nor the officials 
in the Punjab paid any attention to these resolutions and memorials, 
which were couched in a humble tone. Thus, when in the Sikh Educa¬ 
tional Conference held at Jullundur on 10-12 April 1914, Sardar 
Harchand Singh, a militant reformer and political leader from Lyallpur, 
wanted a resolution to be passed protesting against the official action in. 
demoHshiiig the wall of Gurdwara Rakabganj, Delhi, not only was his 
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resolution disallowed but he was even compelled to leave the Conference 
alongwith Sardar Teja Singh Samundri and others following hts way of 
thinking. The Chief Khalsa Diwan tried to hush up the matter as it 
involved condemnation of the British Government. But on noticing that 
the volume of opposition was growing and their inaction was damaging 
their position, the Chief Khalsa Diwan leaders called a general-body 
meeting on 31 May 1914, in the Town Hall, Amritsar, and passed a 
mild resolution : ‘That the Government be humbly requested to restore 
the land and enclosure of the wall of the garden to their original condi¬ 
tion’. But Jest even this demand antagonise the Government, the 
resolution added, ‘But if, for reasons of state, it is considered essential 
to change their form, then in the opinion of the Committee it will be 
acceptable . .. Similarly, in the matters relating to the management of 
the Khalsa College, Sikh representation on the Councils and reform in 
the management of the Sikh shrines, they would not press their demands 
beyond the point where official displeasure began.* 

Realising that mere passing of resolutions did not help the commu¬ 
nity, some Sikhs of advanced political opinions advocated the adoption 
of other methods. Boycotting of the temples, exerting greater public 
pressure on the Mahants and even litigation, were all tried in turn but to 
no success. Boycott could not prove effective as Mahants of most of the 
Gurdwaras, in which reforms were sought, received an enormous in¬ 
come from the tax-free jagirs attached to almost all the historic shrines 
yielding yearly income of lakhs of rupees in those days. Some of the 
Mahants earned a daily income of Rs. 200, and were, therefore, able to 
stand the stoppage of the efferings of devotees in case of boycott. The 
method of exerting greater public pressure on the Mahants proved an 
equal failure as they would readily promise to improve their ways when 
confronted with strong public pressure, but would revert to their old 
ways as soon as the pressure of public criticism subsided. The reformers 
then thought of bringing about improvements in the Gurdwara manage¬ 
ment through litigation. 

Reform through Litigation 

In the Charitable and Religious Endowment Act (Act XIV of 1920), 
some rights were given to the beneficiaries in the control and manage¬ 
ment of temples. Therefore, the Sikh reformers, in the beginning, went 
to the courts of law in the hope to obtain popular control of their sacred 
places. Here too disappointment was in store for them. They courts 
could not help the reformers because the law, as it stood then, made it 
obligatory on the part of two or more beneficiaries of a temple to join 
hands to go to the Deputy Commissioner of the area for permission to 
sue the Mahant guilty of misappropriation of funds. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, being a supporter of the vested interests, used his discertion to 
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deny the necemry permission in most of the cases. In other cases, where 
the reformers succeeded in obtaining the required permission, the cases 
could not be followed up for want of exorbitant court fees prescribed by 
the judicial machinery. Moreover, the law followed its own course, which 
was very slow. The reformers, full of passion for reform as they were, 
did not have the patience to wait indefinitely till the law could help them 
get possession of their temples. Even if the process were to be quickened 
this could not have helped the Akali reformers as with the passage of 
time most of the Mahants had managed to get themselves registered as 
’owners’ of the trusts rather than their custodians. 

Being convinced of the inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the legal 
remedies for reform, the reformers now organised themselves in the form 
of local Akali Jathas. Peaceful agitation was adopted as a weapon to 
fight the vested interests in the Sikh shrines on the one hand and the 
bureaucratic machinery in the Punjab on the other. This new weapon, 
proved very effective and the Akali reformers were able to dislodge the 
Mahants and other vested interests in the Sikh shrines from their heredi> 
tary positions and the government from its unreasonable stand in the 
course of their five-year (1920-25) struggle in the province in which they 
were actively assisted by the Indian National Congress and other 
national forces in the country. 

To begin with, the agitation for reform was initiated by the local 
Akali Jathas in their respective areas but shortly two representative 
bodies of the Sikhs, the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and Shiromani Akali Dal, came into existence with four objectives: 

(i) to bring the Sikh religious places under Panthic control and 
management; 

(ii) to do away with the permanent position of the Mahants, thus 
ending their irresponsibility; 

(iii) to utilise the property and income of the Gurdwaras for the 
purposes for which they were founded; and 

fiv) to practise the Sikh religion according to the teachings of the 
Sikh Gurus as preserved in the Adi Granth. 

In the course of their five-year struggle, these two bodies were not 
only able to obtain control over all the important Sikh shrines through 
peaceful agitation and passive sufferings, but also to strengthen the forces 

nationalism in the Pun ab by ejecting the mahants, Government- 
appointed managers and other vested interests in the Sikh community 
and by carrying the Congress programme and ideology to the Sikh masses 
in the rural Punjab. 

As a detailed narrative of the Gurdwara Reform Movement and 
liberation of three hundred and odd Gurdwaras by the AkaJis in the course 
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of their struggle is not within the scope of the present work, it would he 
sufficient here to merely mention some of the important Curdwanu^ 
which were taken over by the Akali reformers through peaceful and non¬ 
violent means. 

Gmdwara Reform 

Chronologically, the first Gurdwara to be reformed through peaceful 
agitation was Babe-di-Ber, Sialkot (now in Pakistan). When Harnam 
Singh, its Mahant, died, his widow had her minor son appointed as 
successor under the guardianship of one Ganda Singh, an Honorary 
Magistrate. There was a wave of resentment among the Sikhs thro¬ 
ughout the Punjab against his action. The Collector, however, decided 
to ignore all popular opposition and sanctioned the mutation in fovour of 
the minor Mahant Gurcharan Singh. The reformers reacted by filing a 
civil suit in the court of the District Judge, who ordered the plaintiffs 
to pay a court fee of Rs,50,000 by 30 August 1920. As the reformers 
could not collect such a huge amount, their plaint was rejected. 

Having thus failed to achive their object through recourse to the law 
courts, the reformers then resorted to peaceful agitations. The Sikhs of 
the locality organised themselves and formed a Khalsa Sewak Jatha to 
reform the Gurdwaras in the city. Under the new programme of action, 
they started holding weekly (and later daily) service in the Gurdwara. 
Ganda Singh placed many hurdles in the way of the reformers, but they 
succeeded in taking over the control of the shrine and re-starting the 
system of free Icmgar which had been stopped by the new Mahant. On 
5 October 1920, the Sikhs held a big Diwan and elected a permanent 
Committee of 13 members for the control of the Gurdwara. Some new 
developments in the affairs of the Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat, 
meanwhile, diverted the attention of the reformers and the arena of 
struggle shifted from a relatively small town to the Sikh headquarters at 
Amritsar. 

The Golden Temple and Akal Takhat 

Corrupt and non-Sikh practices in the precincts of the Golden Temple 
and the Akal Takhat at Amritsar and official control over its manage¬ 
ment had been a source of great discontent among Uie Sikhs long before 
the beginning of the movement for reform. While the reformers were 
anxious to free these central seats of the Sikh religion from evil influences 
and from official control as early as possible, the British authorities in the 
Punjab resisted any effort at reform or change in the. existing system of 
management, which would deprive it of the privilege of using (rather 
misusing) the religious places of the Sikhs to consolidate their power and 
to weaken their political opponents' Hist<M 7 is full of such instances 
wfiereiq th$ Qoverninent-appoioted SmitnAs of the Ool<^n Tenijde were 
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often used for glorifying the British rule and its functionaries. Moreover» 
with the weakening of the Sikh control over the management and the 
increasing hold of officialdom, the manager and the priest started taking 
their cue from the Deputy Commissioner and ignored Sikh opinion and 
sentiments in the day-to-day affairs of the temple. The Government- 
appointed Sarbrah, having kept the huge wealth of the shrine, and 
consequently, neglected his daily religious duties. Costly gifts to the 
temple slowly found their way to the homes of the Sarbrah and other 
priests. The precincts began to be used by Pundits and astrologers; idols 
were openly worshipped in the Gurdwara premises. According to 
contemporary accounts, on Basant and Holi festivals the whole place 
degenerated into a rendezvous for the local rogues, thieves and other 
bad characters and pronographic literature was freely sold. 

With the general awakening among the Sikhs in the early decades of 
the twentieth century, they began to resent these increasingly evil in¬ 
fluences. Realising that any attempt at purification and improvement 
was not possible till the Gurdwaras were freed from official control, the 
reformers demanded that the Dastur-uI-Amal of the Golden Temple be 
so changed as to allow the Sikh community unfettered say in its manage¬ 
ment. The Sikh newspapers supported this demand with one voice. A 
meeting of the Sikh youth held on 22 December 1906 passed a resolution 
asking the Government to hand over the control of the Durbar Sahib to 
the Chief Khatsa Diwan. Similar resolutions were passed in other parts 
of the Punjab also. 

The outbreak of the First World War temporarily lulled the stir for 
reform, but as soon as it ended the question of the control of Durbar 
Sahib was revived with even greater vigour. The newly formed Central 
Sikh League, at a meeting held at Amritsar in 1920, referred to the long¬ 
standing grievances of the Sikhs and demanded ‘this foremost seat of 
Sikh faith should be placed in the hands of a representative body of the 
Sikhs, constituted on an elective basis and responsible for its action to 
the Panth at large*. Questions regarding the management of the Gold 
Temple were asked in the Punjab Legislative Council and the Government 
was requested to make the accounts public. The Government tried to 
procrastinate and in a communique dated 14 July 1920, declared that ‘the 
question has been deferred till the implementation of the Reform Scheme 
in the Punjab Legislative Council when the elected representatives of the 
Sikhs would be consulted on the issue*. 

But this communique failed to allay the growing discontent and un¬ 
rest among the Sikhs. The reformers once again organised public meet? 
ings, passed resolutions against official inaction and demanded immediate 
resignation of the Government-appointed Sarbrah. The Government 
then tried the use of force to check the rising unrest but failed and. 
Welded to pacify the agitators by sending the Sffrbqrh pn Iwp fnpnths* 
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leave. Thit» however, did not help abate the anger of the refonnen, whd 
held a massive Diwan in the Jallianwaia Bagh and threatened to take 
out a mock funeral of the effigy of the Sarbrah in case he failed to resfgo 
by 29 August 1920. This threat so frightened the Sarbrah that he 
appeared before the Diwan with folded hands begged their forgiveness 
and announced that he had resigned. This incident was described ui the 
confidential reports of the Punjab Government as a ‘decided victory for 
the party of reform’. 

Meanwhile, certain fresh developments at the Golden Temple and 
the Akal Takhat virtually brought these two shrines under the control of 
the reformers. As stated earlier, the priests at these temples did not 
like the action of the neo-Sikhs who were converting Mow-caste’ persons 
and advocating their free integration into Sikh social life, including 
communitydining and inter-marriages. The Khatsa Biradari of Amritsar 
led them in a procession to the Golden Temple. The temple priests 
resisted their admission and refused to accept their offerings and prasad. 
In the end, as the Holy Book was consulted, the contoversy was settled 
in favour of the reformers. But this compromise by the priest of the 
Oolden Temple was not approved of by the priests of the Akal Takhat, 
who began to vacate their seats when the neo-Sikhs proceeded towards 
the Akal Takhat. The reform party took up the challenge and appoin¬ 
ted their own volunteers to take temporary change of the ceremonies. 
Soon a Provisional Committee consisting of nine members with Sardar 
Sunder Singh Ramgarhia, the new Sarbrah, as its head, was formed. 

This rapid march of events resulting in the strengthening of Panthic 
control over the management of the Golden Temple alongwith simulta¬ 
neous increase in the Akali control over a large number of Gurdwaras in 
different parts of the province seems to have unnerved the authorities in 
the Punjab. With a view to counteracting the reported move of the Akali 
leadership to form a central organisation of their own and control the 
Oolden Temple and other Gurdwaras, the Government hastened the 
announcement of a Provisional Committee of 36 members for the 
management of the Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat and other 
nearby Gurdwaras. The Committee was formed in consultation with 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala. Though it included a few 
reformers, the majority of its members were from among the loyalists. 
The Akali leadership, however, did not allow this strategy of the bureau* 
cracy to succeed and went ahead with its original programme of 
forming a larger antral organization under the name of the Shiromani 
Gurwdwara Prabandhak Committee (SOPC). Though all the 36 
members of the official committee were also included in the new organi¬ 
sation, the reformers constituted a majority in the SOPC, for out of its 
175 members only 40 were known to be supporters of the Government. 
The outmanoeuvre4 biire^ucracy had to wait for a year to implement its 
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notions of official control over the Gurdwaras. when it took over the 
keys of the Toshctkhana of the Golden Temple, Amritsar, in October 
1921, only to find itself to be humbled again by the combination of the 
Akali-Congress nationalism. 

Paqjab Sahib and Otfa» Gurdwaras 

During this period, local units of Akalis had freed some other 
Gurdwaras from the control of their hereditary Mahants. It appears 
that the official action in publicly announcing its decision of ‘divesting 
itself of the control of Durbar Sahib’, greatly weakened resistance of the 
Mahants of some smaller Gurdwaras to the local Jathas engaged in the 
work of reform. The Akali victory at Amritsar alongwith the formation 
of the SGPC and the Shiromani Akali Dal meanwhile provided further 
encouragement to the local Jathas of reformers. 

It was against this background that the struggle for the reform of 
Gurdwara Panja Sahib was renewed with added vigour. A Jatha of 25 
Akalis was despatched from Amritsar under the leadership of Bhai 
Kartar Singh Jhabbar. It reached Panja Sahib on 18 November 1920. 
The next day, when the Jatha was performing Kirtan the new Mahant in 
a virulent speech declared that the Akalis had no concern with the temple 
and asked them to leave the premises immediately. The Akalis, on the 
other hand, insisted that the Jatha should be allowed to complete the 
Kirtan. While the Jatha was still performing the Kirtan with four hymns 
still remaining, the Mahant’s supporters stood up and began abusing 
Kartar Singh Jhabbar and other members of his Jatha and thus a clash 
ensued. When news of this confrontation reached the town, other sym¬ 
pathisers and supporters of the reformers flocked to the Gurdwara. The 
Akalis thought this to be an ideal opportunity to achieve their object. 
As a symbol of their having taken over the control of the Gurdwara, 
Jathedar Kartar Singh Jhabbar took possession of the cash-box containing 
the daily offerings and declared the Mahant a Tankhahia who was not to 
be allowed to enter the shrine till he went to Akal Takhat* to beg pardon 
for his acts’. The Mahant’s efforts to regain control of the Gurdwara 
failed and the Gurdwara thus passed into thecontrol of the reformers who 
formed a local committee to look after its affairs. The Akali occupation 
of other Gurdwaras of lesser historical significance, including Chornaia 
Sahib, Lahore; Tham Sahib in village Jhambr Kalan of Lahore district; 
Kbara Sauda and Kar Sahib at Nankana; Chola Sahib in Ludhiana 
district; Gurdwara ofShekhupur and Lhadur Sahib in Amritsar district 
soon followed. Mahants of most of these shrines on their own swore 
allegiance to the SGPC and agreed to serve under it. Others were 
compelled to do so when the cases pending in the courts had been 
decided in favour of the reformers. 

ffovjrevef, Akali reformers had their first 'baptism of fire’ during the 
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iooideotf at Durbar Sahib. Taran Taran, in early 1921. This thrioe situa¬ 
ted within 15 kilometres of the city of Amritsar had been under the same 
managementas that of the Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat. 
During the days of Arur Singh, Mahaots of Taran Taran became more 
or less independent and introduced many evil practices within the 
precincts of the Gurdwara. After the sanctity of the Gurdwaras at 
Asuirtsar had been restored, those at Taran Taran naturally attracted the 
attention of the Akali reformers. Acconnts of growing evil practices at 
Tarn Taran and the arrogant and indecant behaviour of the Mahants 
towards visitors began to reach daily the Akali headquarters at Amritsar. 
One such story narrated by a woman visitor on 24 January 1921, before 
a general meeting of the Sikhs at Akal Takhat, is said to have create a 
great sensation, arousing the assembled Akalis to immediately march 
towards Tarn Taran in order to purify the place. The next morning, 
about 40 Akalis under the leadership of Bhai Teja Singh Bhuchar reached. 
The alarmed priests, whose number was estimated to be 70, tried to 
provoke the Akalis but a clash was avoided throuh a compromise. The 
priests agreed to the formation of a Joint Committee to settle the dispute, 
which was a trick to gain time to prepare themselves for an attack. They 
even announced at night their decision to accept the proposals and 
asked the Akalis to bring a fair copy of the document to be signed by 
them. While the Akalis were waiting for the document to be signed, the 
priests, instead of returning the document, mounted an attack. It was 
around 9.00 p.m. that the dead-drunk priests pounced upon the peaceful 
and unsuspecting Akalis. Some members of the Jatha who were inside 
the Gurdwara were seriously wounded. The priests used lathis, daggers 
and brickbats. The holy place was soon smeared with the blood of the 
wounded Akali volunteers, two of whom succumbed to their injuries. 
On receiving this news, the District Magistrate, the Superintendent of 
Police, and other officials rushed to the place to meet the leaders of both 
the parties. On finding that the Akalis were not to be blamed, they 
expressed * their sympathies for them. By an official order, the priests 
were barred from entering the Gurdwara until tne matter was finally 
decided by the Prabandhak Committee. The Gurdwara having thus come 
iqjlo the hands of the reformers, a Provisional Committee of management 
was formed, pending the appointment of a regular committee by the 
SOPC. 

During the struggle for the reform of Tarn Taran, the Akalis had to 
shed their blood for the first time. But the incident at Tarn Taran 
heralded, as it were, a greater tragedy soon after at Nankana. 

TheNankaaa Tragedy 

Hankana, being the birth place of Guru Hanak, the founder of tlM 
Sikh faith, occupies the most important position among the Sikh holy 
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places. Apart from the Ourdwara of Jaoam Asthan, where the Guru 
was born, there are over half a do^en other shrines connected with 
different events of the early life of the Guru. During the early decade 
of the twentieth century, the Gurdwara of Janam Asthan came to be 
controlled by Mahant Sadhu Ram, who was leading an irreligious and 
licentious life. Narain Das, who succeeded to the Mahantship after the 
death of Sadhu Ram, followed his predecessor’s pattern of life. 

The unhappy state of affairs in Nanakana Sahib attreoted the 
attention of the Akali reformers. To begin with, they adopted the usual 
method of holding Diwan to discuss the deplorable conditions at Janam 
Asthan and other Gurdwaras at Nankana and called upon the Mahants 
to reform. One such Diwan was held at Dharowal early in October 1920. 
A resolution was passed calling upon Mahant Narain Das to improve 
his ways and cleanse and administration of the temple. This resolution 
as welt as the news that the Golden Temple, Akal Takhat and other 
Gurdwaras at Amritsar had passed into the hands of the Akali reformers 
made the Mahant realise the impending danger. But instead of reforming 
or even arriving at a compromise with the Akalis. Narain Das began to 
recruit a strong force to resist the Akali Movement. He is said to have 
had a personal interview with C.M. King, the Commissioner of Lahore 
Division, who is said to have given him assurance of help in the event of 
an Akali attack on his shrine. Narain Das arranged a meeting at 
Nankana, which was attended by over 60 Mahants. It was decided at 
the meeting not to recognise the authority of the newly formed SOPC 
and a parallel committee was formed with Mahant Narain Das as its 
President and Mahant Basant Das at the Secretary. A newspaper 
Sant Sewak was also started from Lahore to carry on propaganda against 
the Akali Movement. 

After thus organising the Mahants against the Akali reformers, 
Narain Das started making regular large-scale preparations for what is 
described in official coreespondence as ‘self-defence’, but was in reality 
a deep-laid plan to crush the Akali reformers. Fortnightly reports from 
district level officials to the Punjab Government and higher authorities 
in Delhi and London, clearly indicate hectic preparation by the Mahant 
and the possibility of a trial of strength between the Mahant’s men an^ 
the Akali reformers. About three months before the tragedy of Nankana, 
the fortnightly report for the second half of November 1920, while mak^ 
ing a nsfeience to the possible ‘assult’ on the Nankana shrine by the 
extremists, pointed out that the clash was averted because *the Mahants 
were prepared’. The personal explanation of C.M. King before the 
Punjab Legislative Council and the statements of approvers and the 
witnesses in the *lfankam Sahib Case* confirm Mahant Narain Das’s 
large-scale preparations to meet the Akali chalfange. Even the Home' 
Member of the Punjab Government, Sir John Maynard, admitted that 
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‘the information in possession of the Punjab Government indicated an 
intention on the parts of the Mahant to prevent the shrine and its 
enclosures from being rushed by an attacking party. 

Thus, on the pretext of ‘self-defence* and ‘fortification of the shrine 
from being rushed by the Akalis', Mahant Narain Das collected about 
400 mercenaries, including notorious outlaws like Ranjha and Rehana, 
and armed them with swords, lathis, chhavis, takwas and other lethal 
weapons. Arms and ammunition and kerosene were kept in ready stock. 
According to one of the Mahant’s servants, a large number of pistol, 
cartridges were also brought by him from a dealer in Lahore. A further 
reinforcement of 100 Pathans under the leadership of Ismail Bhatti was 
also kept ready to strike at a moment’s notice. 

The numerous plans of the Mahant seem to have been known to the 
Akali leadership, who made desperate efforts to dissuade the Jathas from 
going to Nankapa before the planned general Assembly on 4 March 1921, 
and thus falling into the trap laid by the Mahant. It was with this 
object that Sardar Harchand Singh, Teja Singh Samundri and Master 
Tara Singh were sent to Nankana to stop the Jathas from proceeding to 
Ourdwara Janam Asthan. These leaders reached Nankana on 19 
February 1921, and were joined by Sarder Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
Master Sunder Singh, Jaswant Singh Jhabbal and Dilip Singh. There 
they all decided to enforce the earlier decision of the Akali leadership 
not to send the Jathas to Nankana before the fixed^date. Dalip Singh 
and Jaswant Singh were sent to Khara Sauda to meet Jathedar Kartar 
Singh Jhabbar and to persuade him to abandon his plan for the forcible 
occupation of Nankana. After having informed Jathedar Jhabbar, 
Dalip Singh proceeded to Sunderkot to inform Bhai Lachman Singh not 
to start for Nankana as planned. On finding that Bhai Lachman Sipgh 
and his Jatha had already left the place, Dalip Singh then proceeded to 
the factory of Bhai Uttam Singh, which was located about a kilometer 
away from Nankana. 

Bhai Lachman Singh had started for Nankana late in the evening of 
19 February 1921 with a few companions. On the way more people 
joined him. On the morning of 20 February, the party reached a place 
half a mile away from Ourdwara Janam Asthan. Here they met a 
messenger of Bhai Dalip Singh and received a message CKintaining the 
SGPC’s instructions not to proceed to Janam Asthan. Bhai Lachman 
Singh agreed, but other members of his Jatha persuaded him that there 
would be no harm if they visited the Ourdwara and, after paying their 
homage, returned peacefully. Having thus been persuaded by his 
companions, Bhai Lachman Singh proceeded to the Janam Asthan and 
arrived tbwre at the head of his Jatha at about six in the morning. He 
and his Jatha thus fell into the trap cleverly laid by Mahant Narain 
Das. 
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The Mahant seems to have acted according to a carefully worked out 
plan. This is borne out by the>fact that a few days earlier he had shifted 
his family and valuables to Lahore. According to an eyewitness account, 
on hearing the news of the arrival of the Jatha, the Mahant distributed 
arms and ammunition to his men and exhorted them to action, saying, 
*‘Sikhs are coming, get ready”. As soon as the-Jatha entered the main 
gate of the Gurdwara, the Pathans, posted outside, shut the gate at a 
signal from the Mahant. The members of the Jatha, who were unaware 
of these designs, set down after bowing before the holy Qranth and 
started singing hymns. According to the statement of H.A. Herbert, 
the Public Prosecutor in the Nankana Case, ‘Firing started almost as soon 
as the Akalis entered the Gurdwara. Not a single syllable was addressed 
to them; they were fired upon without parley or question... .’ Imme¬ 
diately, 25 of the Mahant’s men went atop the roof of the verandah and 
started firing at the Akalis sifting below. The rest of the ^ahant’s men 
and Sadhus began throwing bricks at the Sikhs, some of whom ran to 
take shelter in the side-rooms. Others who ran to the side of the 
sanctuary were shot dead there. About 25 members of the Jatha, who 
remained inside the Gurdwara calmly suffered martyrdom. About 60 of 
the Akalis shut themselves in another sanctuary called Chaukhandi but 
the Mahant’s men broke open the door and killed them there. Then the 
siderooms were searched and 25 Akalis found there were put to death. 

After wounding and killing all the members of fihai Lachman Singh’s 
party and other Jathas along with their sympathisers, the Mahant and 
his men collected and burnt most of the dead and wounded by pouring 
kerosene which had already been stored for the purpose. According to 
an eyewitness account, ‘In these burnt heaps there were traces of arms, 
heads, legs and other parts of bodies chopped off into small bits .. . and 
practically the whole compound was full of blood’. The Public Prosecutor 
also confirms the fact that ‘the Mahant tried to obliterate all traces of the 
killed by burning the corpses*. Lord Reading, the Viceroy of India, in his 
report to the Secretary of State for India, also refers to the Mahant’s 
attempt to burn all the dead bodies. 

The tragedy greatly perturbed the Sikhs in different parts of the 
country who vehemently condemned the action of the Mahant and sent 
messages of sympathy for the Akali martyrs. Resolutions were passed 
everywhere demanding the death penalty for the Mahant and bis 
associates. The native press was unanimous in its attack on the Mahant. 
Even papers opposed to the Akali leadership condemned ‘the cruel and 
savage deed of the Nankana Mahant’ and sympathised with the families 
of the Nankana martyrs. National lea^rs like Mahatma Gandhi, 

. Maulana Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Lala Duni Chand and l^ila Lajpat 
Rai, visited the scene of the tragedy and expressed sympathy for the 
Akalis. Prominent Sikh leaders, members of the Punjab Legislative 
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CouQcil, the Sikh League, the Chief Khalsa Diwan and other Sikh 
organisatiom reached the spot. In a big Shahidi Diwan held at Nankana 
on 3 March 1921, Jathedar Kartar Singh Jhabbar, who had played a 
prominent role in taking over the keys of the Janam Asthan from the 
Deputy Commissioner, narrated the incident in brief and pointed out 
that ‘the happening had awakened the Sikhs from their slumber and the 
march towards Swaraj had been quickened.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi visited Nankana on 3 March 1921 to express his 
sympathy for the Akali Sikhs. In a Shahidi Diwan arranged on the 
same day, the Mahatma made a brief speech in Hindustani in the course 
of which he said that “the news of Nankana was so staggering that he 
would not believe it without confirmation”. Condemning the cruel deed 
of the Mahant-and commending the Akalis for their passive sufferings, 
he described the martyrdom of the Akali reformers as an ‘act of national 
bravery’. He also denounced the foreign Government whose rule, he 
said, ‘was based on devilish tricks’. Later, in a message to the Sikhs in 
Lahore, while comparing the tragedy of Nankana to a similar one in 
April 1919 at the Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, the Mahatma said, ‘Every¬ 
thing I saw and heard points to a second edition of Dyerism, more 
barbarous, more calculated and more fiendish than the Dyerism of 
Jallianwala. The Mahatma also advised the Akalis to offer non¬ 
cooperation in the matter of official enquiry in the Nankana tragedy and 
consented to serve as Chairman of non-official Commission of Enquiry 
set up by the Sikh League, provided the Sikhs adopted a formal resolu¬ 
tion affirming non-cooperation and agreed not to take recourse to the 
British law-courts for getting the murderers punished. 

Official support to the Mahants and their indirect involvement in the 
Nankana tragedy convinced the Akali leadership that it was not possible 
for them to liberate their Gurdwaras till they accepted Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice to liberate the bigger Gurdwara, i.e. India, by throwing off the 
foreign yoke. After ensuring active cooperation and support from the 
nationalist press, the Indian National Congress and other nationalist 
forces in the country, the Akalis formally joined the nationalist movement 
and launched a two-pronged struggle—directed against the Mahants, 
priests and other vested interests in the Sikh shrines on the one hand 
and against their supporter, the British Government in the Punjab, on the 
other. Under the new programme of non-violent non-cooperation^ which 
received the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist leaders. 
Akali struggle against a foreign Government became a synonym for 
struggle for reform in the Sikh shrines. Akali agitation over the Keys* 
Affair and later their struggle at Guru-ka-Bagh are two important 
manifestation^ of a popular movement in the province backed by the 
Indian Mational Congress and other nationalist forces in the country. 
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AgitaUm over the Keys' Affairs 

The Golden Temple, the Akal Takhat and the adjoining Gurdwaras 
bad passed into the control of the Akalis in October 1920. Sardar 
Sunder Singh Ramgarhia, the Governmenl*appointed Manager of the 
Golden Temple, was holding the office of Secretary of the new Committee 
of Mana^ment appointed by the SGPC. Realising the force of public 
opinion, he decided to fall in line with the party of reform. Though the 
SGPC and the Committee appointed by it virtually controlled the affairs 
of the Golden Temple, the/act that the keys of the Toshakhana were 
still in the pos»ssion of a Government-appointed Manager gave the 
reformers the feeling of continued official control over the Gurdwaras. 
At Us meeting held on 29 October 1921, the Executive Committee of the 
SGPC asked Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia to hand over the keys to 
Sardar Kharak Singh, the President of the SGPC. Even before the 
resolution was made public, the news reached the Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar, who decided to forestall the manoeuvre by immediately 
sending Lala Amar Nath, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, accompanied 
by a police party to Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia to collect the keys 
of the Toshakhana. The latter handed over a bunch of 53 keys to him 
and obtained a formal receipt. 

A period of intense agitational activity followed the surrender of 
the keys. The Punjab press, particularly the pro-Akali newspapers, 
reacted very sharply. While censuring the Government for taking over 
the keys of the Golden Temple, the S'evvaA: wrote, ‘What right has 
a foreign Government to interfere in the affairs of the Gurdwaras ?’ The 
Akali expressed its resentment in the following manner : ‘On the one hand 
the keys of the temple have been taken away and on the other the 
bureaucracy has crossed all limits in telling lies.. . .’ The Bande Mataram 
came out with very interesting comments : “It is like a person filing an 
application in the Court to direct the latter to get back the same . . .* 
Two Akali leaders Sardar Dan Singh and Sardar Jaswant Singh were 
arrested and handcuffed even before they could deliver any speeches at a 
Sikh Diwan at Ajnala on 26 November 1921, on the plea that ‘they were 
discussing a political question, which had been prohibited under Seditious 
Meetings Act. 

Official action in arresting the Akali leaders and awarding them 
rigorous sentences and fines greatly added to the popularity of the 
movement^ Reports of the CID officials that ‘the agitation was spreading 
fast to the Tural areas of the Sikh districts of the Punjab, particularly 
Lahore and Amri^r,* combined with similar reports from the Military 
authorities of the serious effects on Sikh troops seem to have disturbed 
the au^cpritiei,, who staled devising a method to get out of the dffiScult 
situation by returning the ke^. But in the face of determined opposition 
from tteffikhs. even the moderates dared not accept the official oSet, 
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According to Mahatma Gandhi, the Government in the Punjab was in a 
real dilemma ; 

*‘If it releases the Sikhs it would be ridiculed and the strength of the 
Sikhs will increase two-fold. If it does not release them their strength 
will increase ten-fold. It must, therefore, decide whether it should be 
wiser for it to allow the Sikhs' strength to increase ten times or to release 
the Sikh prisoners and be laughed at taking consolation in the fact that 
the strength of Sikhs will then only be doubled.” 

Expediency forced the Government to follow the first of the two 
options by unconditionally releasing the Akali prisoners and sending a 
gazetted officer to return Keys to Baba Kharak Singh, President of the 
SGPC, at a Diwan especially arranged for the purpose. 

Unconditional release of the Akali prisoners and surrender of the 
keys to Baba Kharak Singh has been described by a contemporary 
European writer in the following manner : “Never was there a more 
shameful defeat. One thinks irresistibly of the capture of Calais by an 
English king when the leading citizens had to bring the keys to him 
clothed only in their shirts and with ropes around their necks.. . . The 
Punjab Government had humbled itself to the dust before the Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee...” 

The defeat of the Government was viewed by the nationalist leaders 
in the country, who had been backing the Akalis in their struggle against 
the bureaucracy, as a decisive victory for the forces of nationalism. 
Mahatma Gandhi sent the following telegram to Baba Kharak Singh : 

‘FIRST BATTLE FOR INDIA'S FREEDOM WON. 

CONGRATULATIONS’ 

Akali Struggle at Guru-Ka-Bagh 

The Akali struggle at Gnru-ka-Bagh is another landmark in the 
history of the Akali Movement and the movement of non-violent non¬ 
cooperation in the country. It was here that the Akalis were able to 
demonstrate the efficacy of the weapon of peaceful satyagraba by their 
strict adherence to the vow of non-violence and thus set a new example 
to inspire the forces of nationalism in the country. Their firm faith shook 
the authorities whose immoral use of power was exposed by the patient 
sufferings of peaceful Akalis. 

The Gurdwara reform movement acquired national dimensions and 
a new meaning when at Guru-Ka-Bagh the repressive policies of the 
Government met with firm resistance by people inspired by the ideal of 
non-violent satyagraha. The Guru-Ka-Bagh struggle was made an 
‘issue* by the Government of the Punjab whose dummy Mahant became 
a mere tool in the hands of the British officials for the execution of tim 
new policy of repression resorted to by die Government to retrieve the 
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prestifc it had lost with the Akali victory in the agitation over the ‘Keys 
Affair*. 

When the Punjab Government found the Akalis isolated with the 
suspension of the larger movement of non-cooperation in February 1929 
and arrest of almost all important Congress leaders who were supporting 
the Akali cause, it thought of launching an offensive against the Akali 
leadership. To implement its policy of repression of the Akalis, a 
convenient issue was found in what was otherwise an insignificant 
incident of felling of a dry Kikkar tree by the Akalis on the land attached 
to the Gurdwara. According to the official statement: The Mahant com¬ 
plained to the police of the ‘theft of his property’ from his land. It is 
strange that a dry kikkar tree was described as ‘property’ to enable the 
Mahant to lodge a complaint with the local police. Moreover, ever 
since the occupation of the Gurdwara by the Akalis, wood from the 
land attached to it had been used for the community kitchen and the 
Mahant had not previously raised any objection. Therefore, using this 
minor incident as an excuse, the authorities arrested five Akalis on 
9 August 1922 and put them on trial. They were convicted of theft by 
Ivan Jenkins, a first-class Magistrate of Amritsar, and were sentenced to 
six month’s imprisonment and to a fine of Rs. 50 each. According to 
the SGPC communiques and the version of the incident by some 
contemporaries such as Teja Singh, Ruchi Ram Sahni and Sohan Singh 
Josh, the Akalis were arrested not on the complaint of the Mahant, but 
under orders from J.M. Dunnett, the District Magistrate of Amritsar. 
This was on the basis of the confidential diary of Bedi Brij Lai, a Zaildar 
of village Mahilawala. It was on the day after the arrests, when Beaty, 
the Additional Superintendent of Police, accompanied by other police 
oflBcials, reached Guru-ka-Bagh that the complaint of Mahant Sunder Das 
was obtained in support of a step which had already been decided 
upon. 

It seems that the official action against the Akalis in anticipation of 
a formal complaint from the Mahant was in keeping with the instructions 
issued to Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab by 
the Home Secretary. On the face of it, the incident was too insignificant to 
become an issue for a long-drawn struggle and a trial of strength 
between the powerful machinery of the Punjab Government, backed by the 
Government of India, and the peaceful Akalis, supported by the force of 
countrywide nationalism and public opinion in India. 

As pointed out earlier, in the complaint of Mahant Sunder Das 
About tlM ‘theft of his property’ the authorities in the Punjab found a 
coovenimit excuse to implement their new policy of suppressing the 
AkaJi Movement by force. The action of the local authorities in institut¬ 
ing criminal proceedings against the Akalis for cutting wood from the 
land attached to the Ouru-Ka-Bagh was seen by the Akali leadership as 
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a fresh challenge. To protest against the official highhandedness and to 
assert their right to chbp wood for the free community kitchen, Jatfaas 
of five volunteers each started marching towards Guru-ka-Bagh. A new 
wave of enthusiasm spread among the Akali Jathas from the surrounding 
areas to pour into Guru>Ka<Bagh to help in the cutting and storing of 
wood for the Gurdwara kitchen. The police remained inactive to begin 
with; they were perpaps awaiting fresh instructions to deal with this 
serious turn of events. Then on 22 August 1922, large-scale arrests of the 
Akalis commenced. As the wood-cutting continued, all those reaching 
Guru-ka-fiagh were arrested on charges of riot, theft and trespass. By 
25 August 1922, the number of Akalis arrested there rose to 210. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, who had earlier gone to Simla 
to discuss the situation with the higher authorities, returned with new 
plans for tackling the situation. It seems that the local Government had 
realised that the arrests and the long sentences could not overawe the 
Akalis whose number, according to official estimates, had swelled to 
4,000 by 28 August. Noticing that the arrests of such large number of 
volunteers would create problems, a new method of dispersing the Akalis 
by force was adopted instead. 

To check the continued influx of Akali Jathas and their supporters 
and sympathisers, police pickets were placed on all the roads leading to 
Guru-Ka-Bagh. Arrangements were also made to prevent the Jathas 
from reaching Amritsar by rail or by road. By an order of J.M. Dunnett, 
the District Magistrate of Amritsar, the Akali gatherings at Guru-ka- 
Bagh were declared ‘unlawful assemblies’. Also, consignors and carriers 
rushing supplies to them were warned that ‘they were engaged in the 
commission of a cognizable offence under Section 143/109 of Indian 
Penal Code’ and were prevented from doing so under Section 149 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The District Magistrate also directed the 
police picket commander at Ranewala and Chhinawala bridges on the 
Lahore branch of the Upper Bari Doab ‘to prevent the transmission of 
such supplies to the illegal assemblies at Guru-ka-Bagh. Following this 
directive, the police officials started seizing all the provisions and medical 
supplies being sent by the SGPC and other welfare associations to Guru* 
ka-Bagh for the use of the wounded Akalis there. 

In spite of these preventive measures, Akalis continued to pour into 
Amritsar, and Jathas consisting of 55, 60, 100 and sometimes even 200 
Akalis marched to Guru-ka-fiagh daily after taking a vow of non-violence 
at Akai Takhat, Amritsar. According to contemporary Akali sources, 
these Jathas were usually stopped by groups of police officials and beaten 
with sticks in order to disable them from proceedings towards the garden. 
Undeterred by the police beatings, the Jathas continued to mardi towards 
Guni-ka-Bagh. On the evening of 29 August 1922, a Jathaof 50 Akalis 
started from Akal Taldial but was stopped at Ranewala Bridge and‘on 
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its reftiMil to disperse, its members were placed under nominal arrest and 
kept lljete. Another Jatha of 50 arrived the next day whereupon both 
Jathas were allowed to cross the bridge under a heavy shower of lathi 
blows. As a result of the beatings, 30 injured members of the Jatha had 
to be left behind, some of them ‘in very serious condition*. They were 
later taken to Amritsar for treatment Another Jatha of 60 Akalis, which 
left Akal Takhat on 31 August, was overtaken by the police during the 
night at the Chhina Bridge, where the members were attacked by Beaty 
and his policemen with lathis and more than half of them were rendered 
unconscious'. The next day another Jatha of 120 members was sur¬ 
rounded by foot and mounted police near the Gumtala Bridge and 
dispersed by the use of severe force. 

The increasing use of force on the Akali Jathas in the face of their 
totally non-violent approach had a great impact on the general public in 
the Punjab and outside. The SGPC appealed to men of independent 
opinion, journalists and national leaders ‘to come and watch the non¬ 
violent spiritual struggle that was going on at Guru-ka-Bagh to obviate 
the possibility of misrepresentation at the hands of clever bureaucracy'. 
Several national leaders, Hindus and Muslims, members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council and press representatives converged on Guru-ka-Bagh. 
The reports of the pressmen and the Akali leaders' press statements on 
their arrest earlier (on 25 August 1922) when published in various news¬ 
papers in India and England aroused public opinion against the high¬ 
handed and brutal policy of the Government. Prominent leaders and 
workers of the Congress and the Khilafat movements reached Amritsar. 
On 10 September, the Akali Diwan at Amritsar was attended by Swami 
Shraddhanand, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Kifayat Ullah, Kumari 
Lajwanti and Sayed Atta Ullah Shah. All of them addressed the Jathas 
and assured the Akali leadership of the support of the Hindus and 
Muslims. In this Diwan, an American cinematographer, Capt. A.L. 
Verges, was also present, who later filmed the beatings of the Akalis at 
the Guru-ka-Bagh and produced a short film entitled ‘Exclusive Picture 
of India's Martyrdom*. He described the Akali morchas at Guru-ka-Bagh 
as *a unique struggle in human history and a peaceful rebellion against 
the constituted authority*. 

In another public meeting held at Jallianwala Bagh on 10 September 
under the Presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, which was 
attended by more than 13,000 persons including nearly 1,000 women and 
5,000 Akalis, action of the police at Guru-ka-Sagh was severely criticised. 
In the course of his speech Pandit Malaviya declared that ‘It is the duty 
of every Indian to express hatred and contempt for the actions of Govern¬ 
ment and raise unanimous voice to demand a change of policy. Resolu¬ 
tions were passed expressing hatred of, and contempt for, the oppressive, 
inhuman and uncivilised treatment meted out to the Akalis and- 
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demanding an immediate end to this policy. Protests of CP. Andrews, 
a Christian missionary, who described the official action as ^inhuman, 
brutal, foul, cowardly and incredible to an Englishman and a moral defeat 
of England, and who later, during his matting with the Governor of the 
Punjab, told him that he had seen with his own eyes hundreds of Christs 
being crucified at Ouru-ka-Baghi might have had some effect in compell¬ 
ing the local authorities for serious rethinking. Confidential reports 
regarding ruthlessness of the police officials at the Guni-ka-Bagh in which 
some respectable people of independent opinion, members of the chief 
Khalsa Diwan, and press representatives were also jostled, chased and 
given blows with sticks, made the authorities realise that apart from the 
bad name which the Government had earned in the press in and outside 
India, the action was likely to alienate the moderate element in the Sikh 
community.' All these factors forced the Government to find a way out 
of the impasse. 

A retired Government engineer, Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, found 
a way out of the tangle by getting the land of the Guru-ka-Bagh from 
the Mahant on lease and then allowing the Akalis to cut wood. As soon 
as Sir Ganga Ram informed the Deputy Commissioner of his action, the 
police were withdrawn from the Guru-ka-Bagh. The barbed wire around 
its enclosures was removed and the Akalis took possession of the land 
attached to the Guru-ka-Bagh. 

Thus, suddenly and most undramatically, ended the long-drawn 
strurgle in which more than 1,500 Akalis were injured and over 5,000 
suffered imprisonment. 

The Gurur-ka-Bagh provides an interesting illustration of the strength 
of the regional manifestation of the nationalist struggle wherein 
the Akalis were again able to humble the bureaucracy by com¬ 
pelling it to accept Sikhs’ right to cut wood from the garden attached to 
the Gurdwara and by again getting unconditional release of over 5,000 
Akalis arrested in connection with this morcha. 

In its anxiety to regain the loss of prestige suffered during the ‘Keys 
Affair’, the Government had opened a fresh front at Guru-ka-Bagh in 
the hope of delivering a severe blow to the Akali organisation, only to 
receive another worst setback when it had to release the Akali prisoners 
unconditionally and accept their right to cut wood from the garden 
attached to the Gurdwara at Guru-ka-Bagh. 

Akali Struggle in the SUch States 

The Akali Movement in the Sikh States-~aa outcome of Maharaja 
Ripudaman Singh’s anxiety to win over the support of the radical s^on 
of the Sikh community, and the SOi^’s response in taking 
up the question of his restoration is another important phase in 
the Akali struggle against the British impedalism. A|»art froip the fqct 
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that the rulers of two important Sikh States, Bhupinder Singh of Patiala 
and Ripudaman Singh of Nabha, were closely involved, one way or the 
other, with the movement right from its inception till the finaln, it was in 
the Sikh States that the Akali leadership, after its initial victories in the 
'Keys Affair' and at. Garu-ka^Bagh offered a fresh challenge to the 
authorities on an issue of dubious relevance. It was during their agita¬ 
tion in the Sikh States that the Akalis met with the strongest opposition 
from the British officials who decided to put an effective stop to their 
activities by declaring the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 
the Shiromani Akali Dal and the various Jathas affiliated to them as 
‘unlawful associations’. It was here again that the Sikh princes, Sikh 
troops, Sikh Sudhar and Ziia Committees and other pro-British interests 
in the Sikh community rallied round the Government in weakening a 
popular movement. 

As a detailed history of the Akali Movement in the Sikh States is 
not within the scope of the present work, this study will limit itself to the 
discussion of the Akali agitation over the Nabha affair and the resultant 
struggle at Jaito. 

The abdication of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha and the 
Akali involvement in the affair is one of the most controversial issues of 
the Akali Movement. The Maharaja, who ascended the throne on 
20 December 1911, was made to abdicate in favour of his minor son, 
Partap Singh, on 9 July 1923. 

As the news of the abdication of the Maharaja and his removal to 
Dehra Dun was made public, the native press, the SGPC, the Akali and 
the nationalist leadership reacted sharply. Pro-Akali newspapers, which 
had already been carrying on propaganda in favour of Ripudaman Singh, 
exhibited a two-fold reaction : (i) story protest against the Government’s 
interference in Nabha, and (ii) further glorification of the Maharaja. 
These papers challenged the official version that the Maharaja had abdi¬ 
cated on his own and declared that the statements issued by the Govern¬ 
ment were false and deceptive. The Akali dated 13 August 1923 wrote : 
‘The charges levelled against him are serious and it is necessary to rebut 
them, for silence will be taken to mean that they are well-founded’. The 
Nation wrote that 'it possessed certain information of a most serious 
nature and the facts before it revealed that the statements made by the 
responsible authorities themselves that the abdication of the Maharaja 
of Nabha was obtained as a result of a farcical display of charge-sheets 
which were meant to hoodwink the credulous’. British officials were 
charged with having insulted the Maharaja, the Senior Maharani Sahiba 
End her daughter, and having forcibly taken possession of the valuables 
in the palace. The feelings of the Sikhs were stirred by quoting Minchin 
at having taunted the Maharaja with the query: 'Whate is that Akali?’ 
The ofl|9ial action in Nabha was described as a challenge to the Altai! 
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Movement. 

With the Akali leadership’s decision to take up' thuB 
question of Ripudaman Singh’s restoration to the throne of Nabha, the 
issue of his abdication assumed wider ramifications and the arena 
of controversy extended. In the beginning, opinions differed among the 
members of the SGPC with regard to their stand on the issue. 

Eventually, the propaganda of the native press, particularly pro- 
Nabha papers such as Akali, Akali-te-Pardeshi and some newspapers 
started or financed by Maharaja Ripudaman Singh such as Saehha Dhan- 
dora, Daler-i-Hind, Bir Akali and Kirpan Bahadur, made a strong impact 
on the Sikhs. These papers argued that the Maharaja was deposed not 
because of the maladministration in his state or his dispute with the 
Maharaja of Patiala, but because of his sympathy for and support to the 
Akali Movement. ‘The official action’, these papers stated, ‘was a side- 
attack on the Akali Movement! In the meantime, a militant group of 
the Akalis in the Shromani Akali Oal and the Sikh League joined hands 
in exerting pressure on the SGPC to take speedy pro-Maharaja action. 
The Shiromani Akali Dal passed formal resolutions urging the SGPC ‘to 
raise a typhon of agitation till the Maharaja was restored’ and assured 
the leadership of the SGPC of its whole-hearted support in the struggle. 

A strong public opinion having been thus created. Master Tara 
Singh, an extremist Akali leader did the spadework for the Akali 
struggle for the restroration of the Maharaja of Nabha. Through a series 
of forceful articles in the two Akali dailies, the Akali and the Akali-te 
Pardeshi, he made an effort to arouse Sikh sentiments by reviving the 
memory of the removal of Maharaja Duleep Singh from the Punjab thus 
drawing a parallel between the two events. For example, in one of the 
issues of the Akali-te-Pardeshi he wrote ; 

- “Lover of the Panth, will you allow the guardians of Maharaja ’ 
Duleep Singh to take charge of the Tikka Sahib of Nabha? Rise, hold 
Diwans and deliver lectures. Every Sikh society should raise a storm 
of agitation against this treachery and deceit. . . do not stop, be fearless 
and come forward. . 

The Akali leadership formally took up the question of the restora¬ 
tion of the Maharaja by issuing a communique on 9 July 1923 stating : 
‘The hereditary rulers of Nabha was unjustly and forcibly detached from 
the administration of his state by the Government of India. ‘The com¬ 
munique further charged "the Government and the political agent and 
send messages of sympathy telegraphically to whatever place the Maha¬ 
raja might have been removed*, kt another communique issued on 10 
July 1923, it was stated that the SGPC had ‘very good reasons to believe 
that the abdication of the Maharaja was-not voluntary but had been 
exhorted by official pressure; that the weakening of Nabha was ‘the thin 
end of the wedge against an important section of the Sikh community.. 
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On 2 August 1923, the SOPC sent the following tciegram to the Viceroy: 

^‘Shiroinani Committee is in possession of unimpeachable documeo- 
tary evidence to prove that intimidation and threats were used by Oovnrii* 
ment officials to compell him to sign a pronouncement that his fttlio* 
quishment was voluntary. Shiromani Committee on behalf of 
community asks India Government to submit to independent enquiry to 
satisfy Sikhs, failing that Sikh community will have right to believe that 
Indian Government admits above contention.” 

Failing to get any assurance from the Government either of the 
restoration of the Maharaja in the near future or of the appointment of 
an independent Enquiry Committee, the Akali leadership thought of 
getting the grievance redressed through non-violent agitation. At a meet¬ 
ing of the general body of the SGPC, held on 4 August 1923, the 
Committee decided that the Nabha question was one which it was entitled 
to take up. On the following day, i.e. S August, the Committee unani¬ 
mously passed resolutions criticising the action of the Government and 
describing it as ‘a side-attack* on the Akali Movement : condemning 
treacherous officials of the Maharaja; and authorising its Executive Com¬ 
mittee to getthe wrong done to Nabha and the Panth righted by all peace¬ 
ful and legitimate means. 

The officials in the province and the higher authorities at Delhi, who 
wree watching the development with great concern prepared themselves 
to meet the impending challenge from the Akalis. Even before ths SGPC 
could formally pass the above resolution, the Viceroy of India had 
called a meeting of the rulers of the Sikh States, the Political Agent for 
the Phoolkian States, the British Administrator of Nabha and other 
important officials of the Government of India and of the Punjab, to 
discuss joint measures and to co-ordinate the efforts of the Government 
of the Punjab and the rulers of the Sikh States in case of Akali agitation 
on the Nabha question. It was decided that *the Akali Jathas should 
not be checked from leaving the British territories, as it was thought that 
handling the Akali Jathas in the Sikh States would be easier. Apart 
from the use of Sikh troops to be supplied by the Sikh rulers, there was 
another advantage. Official action against the Jathas in the native States 
could also escape the attention of a large number of press reporters and 
other observers. The Conference assured the Administrator of Nabha that 
*the Government would support him fully and sympathetically in any 
reasonable action he would pursue. It was also decided that ‘firing would 
be considered legitimate in case of active resistance. 

On his return to Nabha, the Administrator started making prepara¬ 
tions to meet the impending challenge. The administration of Nabha 
armed itself by issuing certain ordinances prohibiting meetings within 
the State territory to discuss the Nabha issue. It s^ms that the 
ordimiQP^ fi|ile4 to discourage the Akalis in Nabha States wl^o bad 
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d<»cribed official action against the Maharaja as *blow to the Panthjc 
orthodoxy, organisation and wellbeing*. In defiance of these orders, the 
Akaiis continued to hold Diwansin different parts of Nabba State to 
discuss and condemn the official action. One such Diwan was orgmiised 
at Jaito on 25 August 1923. A huge procession was taken out on the fint 
of the Diwan. On the third day—-27 August—certain resolutions were 
passed, which, apart from expressing sympathy with the Maharaja, 
condemned the action of the State police, the traitorous «state officials 
and the arrest of the Akaiis in the neighbouring state of Patiala. Under 
the orders of Gurdiai Singh, the Assistant Administrator, the State 
police arrested the organisers—Inder Singh and other Akaiis—on charges 
of delivering ‘political speeches’. The incident offered the Akaiis a 
challenge and the Diwan,which was originally fixed for three days and 
was to disperse on 27 August, was allowed to continue indefinitely. 

So far the Akali Diwan at Jaito had been« local affair as no Akali 
had yet come from outside, but the action of the Nabha administration 
drew the Akali leaders from outside the State. To continue the Diwan 
and perhaps to attract visitors from outside, the organisers started an 
Akhand Path at Jaito. The Nabha police, in their bid to arrest the 
Akaiis, including the one reading the holy Oranth, is alleged to have 
disrupted the Akhand Path. The incident caused a great commotion 
among the Sikhs and led to the famous Jaito morcha. 

Jaito Morcha 

Jaito, a small town in Nabha State, thus became the scene of a 
virulent Akali struggle. The SOPC with a view to vindicating its right 
to free'Worship and to getting the Maharaja restored, decided to send 
daily Jathas to Jatio from the Akal Takhat at Amritsar. To begin with, 
Jathas of 25 members each daily walked to Jaito after taking a pledge of 
non-violence, in thought, word and deed, before the Akali Takhat, with 
the following aims; 

(a) to resume the interrupted Akhand Path at Gangsar, Jaito 
and 

(b) to suffer, in meek and humble spirit, all hardships and tortures 
inflicted by the proud officials, for the sake of establishing the 
Sikh birth-right for free congregation and worship in Sikh 
Gurdwaras. 

The British officials in the province, who were watching with great 
concern the growing power and prestige of the Akali leadership, noticed 
that this was adding to the success of the SGPC*s appeal in impressing 
upon the non-Akali Sikh that this was a purely religious programme. 
The officials were particularly worried that the journey of the Akali 
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Xathas to Jaito would be of the nature of a triumphal procession Which 
would add further to the Akali prestige. Higher officials su|^tQ|ic4 
that timely action would not only check the Akali activities but wiiyH 
also restore the prestige of the bureaucracy. To those British offidall in 
the province, who were waiting for ‘sufficient evidence’ to implement the 
Secretary of State’s advice ‘to put an effective stop to the Akali opera¬ 
tions by the arrest and prosecution of all the to Nabha provided a good 
organiser/(bf the Akali Movement) as abettors’, the Akali Jathas’ march 
opportunity to declare the Shiromani Akali Dal, the SGPC and other 
allied organisations as ‘unlawful associations*. 

The decision to send Jathas to Jaito was described as ‘openly 
encouraging bodies of Akalis to invade the Nabha State with the object 
of intimidating the Government and to interfere with the maintenance 
of law and order. By^ an order dated 12 October 1923, the 
Government of the Punjab declared the SGPC, and all Jathas organi¬ 
sed dy or affiliated to it, ’unlawful associations’ as they constituted *a 
danger to public peace’. Consequently, all the 60 members of the 
Interim Committee of the SGPC were arrested and charged with ‘treason 
against the King-Emperor’. The order and the subsequent official 
action failed to achive the desired object. They could not ‘put an 
effective stop to the Akali activity*. Jathas continued to pour into Jaito 
from all parts of the Punjab. As planned earlier at the official meeting 
held in Delhi on 25 July, these Jathas were not checked in the British 
territories. However, as soon as they reached the boundaries of the 
Nabha State, they were arrested and beaten mercilessly. But the members 
of the Jathas, as Jawaharlal Nehru testified, gave an ‘amazing exhibition 
of courage and endurance... and never retreated a step, nor did they 
raise their hands against the police.. .’ After being kept in custody for 
a few days, they were sent to the neighbouring areas of Babalkanti in 
Rajasthan or to Rewari, some SOO kilometres away from Nabha. Hence 
they were left ‘in peniless condition to shift for themselves as best as 
they could*. According to a contemporary, ‘within a period of seven 
months this happened with no less than 5,000 Akali pilgrims. 

However, the march of the smaller Jathas of 25 members to Jaito 
and their arrest by the Nabha State authorities did not yield any tangible 
results. In order to intensify the agitation, the SGPC decided that a 
bigger Shahidi Jatha of 500 Akalis should reach Jaito on February 1924 
to coincided with the third anniversary of the Nankana tragedy. After 
making preliminary arrangements, the SGPC decided to despatch the 
Jatha on 9 February 1924. Before its departure, the Jatha, which 
comprised men from different professions and classes from various parts 
of the Punjab, was exhorted by the Jathedar of Akal Takhat ‘to remain 
perfectly non-violent in thought, word and deed*. According to the 
report of the Deputy Commisstoner, Amritsar, ‘the members of the 
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IfttihE were not regular hanger* 0 Q of the Durbar Sahib but iududed 
genuine fanatics. Later, Dr. Saifud-Din Kitchlew, Pandit Djna Hath 
and some other meml^rs of the Congress Party also joined the Jatha. 
According to official reports about 30,000 people wttbnessed the latha 
set out from the Clock Tower at Amritsar. 

On its march, the membem of the Jatha were welcomed by the 
villages they passed through. When the Jatha entered the Malwa 
territory, in the Sikh State of Patiala, the locals undaunted by the Shahi 
Formans of their ruler, Bhupinder Singh, welcomed the Jatha. In an 
address presented to the Jatha the Malwa Sikhs assured the Akali leader¬ 
ship that *if this place (Jaito) is made the second Nankana Sahib we take 
the vow that, in obedience to the orders of the Guru Panth and subject 
to non-violence, each and every one of us will shed his blood at the 
place where your sweat falls, we arc at all time ready to serve you.. .* 

After marching through different villages and evoking spirited 
response from the Sikh peasantry to Malwa on 20 February the Jatha 
enthusiastically reached Bargari, a village on the border 'of Nabha and 
Faridkot, about IS kilometers from Jaito. The Jatha left for its destina¬ 
tion— the Gurdwara of Gangsar at Jaito on 21 February about mid-day. 
Here Zimand, a correspondent of the iVew York Times also joined them. 
According to many independent observers, including Zimand : 'the Jatha 
was moving in perfect order and non-violence with large crowds of public 
on its right and left, five Nishan Sahibs in the front and Guru Oranth in 
the middle. 

When the Jatha reached a distance of about 150 meters from the 
Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib, Wilson-Johnston, the Administrator of Nabba, 
arrived and orderd it to stop. But the Jatha, which had taken vow 
before the Akal Takhat to resume the interrupted Akhand Path, come 
what may, and was determined not to return without achieving their 
goal, continued to march in the direction of Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib. 
Wilson Johnston, gave the signal to open fire. 

According to Zimand ; ‘It was at 2.25 p.m. that the firing started. 
The firing was in regular volleys and there was no desultory shots. The 
first round of firing lasted for full two minutes, i.e. from 2.45 to 2.47 
p.m. The second round of firing started at 2.55 and it lasted for full 
three minutes.* 

The members of Jatha, who from the very beginning knew the risk 
involved in their march to Jaito and were prepared to attain martyrdom, 
were not deterred by the volleys of bullets and continued their onward 
march. Many of them fell dead or wounded; but carrying them the rest 
ot the Jatha moved directly to Sibbi Sahib. 

The native press reacted by applauding the Jatha fbr their sacrifices 
and by sei^ly condemning the Administrator and the Gowsrnmcsit of 
India for their ruthless barbarity and for enacting another ^Jallianwala 
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•pectacle. The Onward wrote: 'General Dyer is reborn and re>incarnated 
in the person of Administrator of Nabha*. Ths Loyal Gazette dasW a 
comparison between the incident at Jatto and the earlier tragedy at 
Nankana and wrote that while the latter was the work of a 'seliish and 
tyrannical Mahant\ the former was that of a 'civilized Government 
headed by a European oflScer’ with high professions about justice and 
law and order’. The Akali-Te-Pardesi and other pro'Akali papers held 
the Government of India responsible for the incident and demanded the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the facts. 

Important leaders of the Indian National Congress, who were 
watching with keen interest the Akali involvement in the Nabha affair 
and had, in fact, formally expressed sympathy with the Maharaja and the 
Akalis, condemned the official action Public meetings were held at Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, which were addressed by such 
popular national leaders as Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mohamed Ali, 
Shaukal Ali, C.R. Dass, Pandit Malaviya and others. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Lala Lajpat Rai also expressed their sympathy with the Akali cause. 

In a resolution passed on 31 December 1923, the Congress described 
the official action against the Akali leadership as 'a direct challenge to 
the right of free association of all Indians’ and appealed to the nation to 
stand by the Sikhs’. The Khiiafat Committee and the Muslim League 
also expressed their spmpathies with the Akalis ; National Members in 
the Central Assembly and the Punjab Legislative Council also condemn* 
ed the Jaito firing. 

While the demand for an independent enquiry into the Jaito firing 
was going on, the Akali leadership continued sending more Jathas to 
Jaito even though some national leaders advised them to suspend their 
movement in order to take fresh stock of the situation and also to give 
time to the Government to think over the problem. It is interesting here 
to note that Mahatma Gandhi, who was mainly responsible for the 
Akalis shifting from purely religious agitation to passive resistance 
against the Government and was a source of inspiration to the Akalis, 
also advised them to suspend their movement and to stop sending more 
Jathas to Jaito. In his letter dated 4 March 1924, to the Secretary of 
SGPC, the Mahatma advised the Akalis to think over the whole question 
afresh. Further, he informed them that he would be able to help them only 
if the Akalis could separate their agitation in Nabha, which in his opinion, 
was a purely political question, from their movement of religious reform. 
Here the Mahatma seems to have neglected the fact that it was he and 
hit lieutenants in the Sikh League who brought the Akalis from religion 
to politics and persuaded them to formally join the movement of non* 
cooperation by launching a frontal attack against the bureaucracy which 
was backing the wsted interests in the Sikh shrines. During his visit to 
Nanicana soon after the tragedy, he not only expressed sympathy with 
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the Akalis but also advised them to offer non-cooperation to the Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of the official enquiry into the tragedy and agreed to 
serve as the President of the non-official enquiry committee in case the 
Akalis agreed to adopt a formal resolution of non-cooperation. In a long 
speech (in Hindustani) he called upon the Akalis to broaden the scope 
of their movement for the liberation of the Sikh shrines by joining the 
larger movement for the liberation of the country. Later, when the 
Akalis delivered moral defeat to the powerful bureaucracy in the Punjab 
over the ‘Key Affair’, the Mahatma sent a congratulatory telegram to 
Baba Kharak Singh, President of the SGPC, and hailed the Akali victory 
as ‘the first victory of the forces of nationalism in the country’.* At that 
stage when the Akalis were engaged in a life and death struggle at Jaito, 
Mahatma’s advice to immediately suspend the movement and to drop 
the Nabha issue altogether was bound to further weaken the Akali 
movement. 

After sudden withdrawal of moral support by Mahatma Gandhi, a 
number of other factors added further to the difficulties of the Akali 
leadership. Opening of a fresh front at Bhai Phern, in Lahore District, 
while the Jaito morcha was still on, put additional strain on the Akali 
resources. Malcolm Hailey, the new Governor of Punjab, tried to weaken 
the movement by his new policy of isolating the Akalis from the nationa¬ 
list leadership and by creating divisions in their ranks. In order to divert 
the energies and resources of the Akalis and thereby weaken their 
movement, he urged the judicial machinery in the State to appoint a 
Receiver for Nankana Sahib and to terminate the lease of land at Guru- 
ka-Bagh given to Sir Ganga Ram. At the same time, he encouraged the 
officially sponsored anti-Akali associations to produce drafts of the 
Gurdwara Bill and to take the initiative in the matter of the Akhand Path 
at Jaito and to thus take the wind out of the Akali sails. 

The Government of the Punjab was also growing tired of the incre¬ 
asing number of Akali prisoners resulting from the Akali leadership’s 
decision not to suspend Jathas marching to Jaito. Apart from the 
practical difficulties of accommodating increasing number of Akali 
prisoners, there were equally important political considerations which 
compelled the Punjab Government to find a solution to the Jaito pro¬ 
blem. Official action at Jaito and the arrest and detention of a large 
number of British subjects in the Nabha State without proper trials 
provided the nationalist Members of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and other critics of the Government with a chance to lambast the 
official policy. The Punjab Goverment’s failure to find a solution to 
the Akali problem and to get an agreed Bill passed for the purpose, 
strengthened efforts of M.A. Jinnah and Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
introduce Gurdwara Bill in the Central Ligislative Assembly. 

Efforts of Pandit Malaviya to get a bill introduced in the Central 
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Leg slative Assembly compelled Malcolm Hailey and other officials to 
come to terms with the Akalis. It w as under these circumstances that 
Sardar Tara Singh, an independent M.L.C from Moga, was encoura¬ 
ged by the Governmeqt to introduce a bill, the Punjab Legislative 
Council on May 7, 1925, which was passed by the Council on July 7, 
1925. Passage of the bill not only helped in the settlement of the issue 
of the interruption of Akhmd Path —with Bhai Jodh Singh and other 
leaders performing 101 Akhand Paths to atone for the one interrupted at 
Jaito-but also put an end to the five-year-old agitation with the release of 
Akali prisoners arrested in connection with the Movement. 

11. THE BABBAR AKALI MOVEMENT 

The Babbar Akali Movement had its inception at a time when the 
peaceful Akali struggle for Gurdwara reform was passing through 
a crucial stage. The militant spirit of the Punjabis, which had remained 
dormant since the suppression of the Ghadr movement, was resuscitated 
when the radical section of the Akali reformers, disillusioned with the' 
Gandhian weapon of passive suffering, organised themselves into separate 
militant groups popularly known as the Chakravarti Dais* and later the 
Babbar Akali Jathas. As the Akali Momement gathered strength and 
popularity, the Mahants, the landed aristocracy and other interests beg¬ 
ged for material and moral support from the British officials in the 
province. With the Government of the Punjab openly backing the 
vested interests in the Sickh shrines, opposition to the movement of Gurd¬ 
wara reform stiffened. Encouraged by the official backing, the Mahants 
of important shrines like Nankana, Tarn Taran and Guru-ka-Bagh 
abandoned their earlier attitude of compromise and began making hectic 
preparations to finish the zealous reformers. This resulted in the mas¬ 
sacre of the Akalis at Tarn, Taran, Panja Sahib and culminated in the 
tragic blood-bath at Nankana in February 1921. 

The militant group, which included a large number of returned 
emigrants, Ghadrites and retired and demobilised soldiers, was bitter at 
the imperialist policies of the British Government and their measures 
of repression against popular movement. The were also unhappy with 
the Congress leadership and the Gandhian weapon of non-violent non¬ 
cooperation which, they felt, was an attempt to bridle the struggle of 
the peasants against imperialism. The tragedy of Nankana and the 
official support to the Mahants further disillusioned them with the Akali 
leadership and their method of non-violent satyagraha. Rejecting the 
peaceful struggle for reform in the Sikh shrines as also the Gandhian 
weapon of passive suffering as ‘unworkable’, these zealots decided to 
part company with the dominant Akali leadership in order to organise 
a militant movement of their own. 
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The break>away wing made it first formal appearance during the 
Sikh Educational Conference held at Hoshiarpur on 19-21 March 1921. 
Later, they organised a separate meeting on 21 May 1921. The meeting 
was attended among others by Master Mota Singh, Kishan Singh 
Amar Singh,Tota Singh Peshawari, Gurbachan Singh and Buttan Singh 
and a number of retured emigrants from Canada. According to a C.I.D. 
report, the following definite programme agreed upon: 

1. To create a rising in the Patiala State ; 

2. To endeavour to get into touch with the Bolsheviks across 
the Frontier and to arrange an outbreak in Patiala ;. 

3. To foment trouble in Central Punjab ; 

4. To collect men, arms and ammunition; and 

5. To eliminate certain officials and non-officials condemned as 
enemies of the Khalsa Panth. 

It was decided that those responsible for the massacre of the Akalis at 
Nankana should be assassinated. Militant leaders agrued that such an 
action was necessary in order to teach a lesson to the toadies and to 
demonstrate the Government that self-respect and revolutionary spirit 
was very much alive in Sikh community. It was felt that C.M. King, 
the Commissioner of Lahore Division, J.W. Bowring, the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Mahants Devi Dass and Basant Dass, Sardar Sunder 
Singh Majithia and Baba Kartar Singh Bedi were responsible for the 
Nankana massacre and should, therefore, be assassinated. 

In the emergence of the militant group among the Akalis, the revolu- 
tionry spirit of the Ghadrites seems to have been resurrected. Like the 
Ghadrites, the sphere of the Babbar Akali activities was also confined 
mainly to the two districts of Jullundar and Hoshiarpur. Many of the 
Babbar Akalis were returned emigrants and used 0.32 calibre revolvers 
and Mauser pistols, which the Ghadrites had used earlier. Like the 
Ghadrites, the Babbars were alleged to have established a regular liaison 
with the revolutionary movements outside the country. Officialsom 
in thepunjab believed that ’they received large sums of money for revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda from their counterp.arts still in America and Canada. 
Finally, again like Ghadrites, the new group of revolutionary terrorists 
moved from place to place explaining their viewpoint to the people in 
the province. After making an appeal to the martial instincts of the 
Sikhs and stressing the inefiicacy of the Akali leadership’s peaceful 
approach, the Babbars urged the people to resort to arms. 

Through the medium of religious Diwans and by distributing articles 
and leaflets, the Babbars created a degree of discontent among the rural 
population of the Jullundur Doab. In one of their leaflets, the Babbars 
made the passionate appeal to the people of Doaba to rise in rebellion 
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the foreigners. 

The paper called upon the Hindus and the Muslims to join the 
Khalsa in their war against the foreigner and adopt the creed of violence 
as this alone will bring the final victory. 

In pursuance of their programme, tha Babbars sent Tota Singh 
Peshawari the north-west frontier to procure arms and ammunition. 
According to official reports, they were able to acquire a small collection 
of assorted weapons and ammunition. After obtaining the necessary 
arms, Bela Singh and Ganda Singh were deputed to murder J.W. 
Bowring for his alleged involvement in the Nankana tragedy. The 
two visited Lahore on 23 May 1921, but had to return discovering 
that Bowring was out of the town on that day. While moving about care¬ 
lessly on the Lahore railway station, they were suspected by the police 
and arrested. In the course of their interrogation, the two divulged 
the whole conspiracy. As a result, many other members of the group 
including Amar Singh, Narain Singh, Tota Singh, Chatar Singh, Chan- 
chal Singh, Thakur Singh and Shankar Singh were arrested. Warrants 
were issued for the arrest of Master Mota Singh, Bijla Singh and Kishan 
Singh, who had managed to dodge the police. 

The Akali leadership, on learning about the Babbar plan to murder 
those responsible for the Nankana massacre, exhorted, the Sikhs not to 
associate themselves with the activities of the Babbars as the letter’s 
programme clashed with the decided policy of non-violence adopted by 
the SGPC. But the Babbars continued their programme of reform through 
murders despite the open disavowal of their methods by the Akali leader¬ 
ship and the arrest of some of their colleagues. 

The Babbar leaders claimed that they took a note of warning 
from the fact that the failure of the Ghadr movement was for lack of sup¬ 
port by the people. They realised that before launching their struggle 
against the official machinery and its supporters, it was necessary to 
awaken the rural masses and to enlist their sympathy and support for 
the Babbar cause. It was with this object that a Jatha was organised 
in November 1921 which was to travel through diflernt parts of the 
province and to arouse the people to revolt against the British Govern¬ 
ment. It was also planned to paralyse the supporters of the bureaucracy 
the Zaildars, Sufedposhes, Lambardars, Patwaris, police informers 
and other toadies—-by terrorising them through various forms of 
chastisement. 

After having prepared a tentative plan of action, Kishan Singh, the 
moving spirit behind the Babbar movement, announced a detailed pro¬ 
gramme in his speech at a me/a held at village Mastauna (Jind State). 

Kishan Singh delivered similar speeches in various other parts of the 
province and exhorted people to give up non-violence. He also won over 
Sant Kartar Singh, Baba Santa Singh, Master Mota Singh, Sunder Singh 
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and other militants, and thus strengthened the Babbar organisation. Some 
oJd Ghadrites and emigrants, such as Karam Singh and Asa Singh, also 
joined the Babbar ranks. Kishan Singh is also said to have done some 
political work among the Sikh soldiers at Jullundur cantonement with a 
view to obtaining arms and ammunition. Having thus strengthened the 
Babbar organisation, Kishan Singh intensified revolutionary propaganda 
among the Sikh peasantry. Some important Babbar leaders were 
placed in charge of various Jathas to organise conferences in different 
parts of the Punjab and the Sikh States. 

In spite of the Akali leadership’s disavowal of the Babbar pro¬ 
gramme and their techniques and of the SGPC’s advice to the Sikhs to 
dissociate themselves from such dangerous doctrines, the Babbars seem 
to have attracted a large number of adherents from the Sikh peasantry of 
Jullundur doab. 

Government took drastic steps to curb the activities of Babbar 
Jathas. Rewards were announced for the arrest of the Babbar leaders. 
Villagers believed to be sympathetic to the Babbar cause were intimida¬ 
ted and harassed. Lambardars were asked to inform the police imme¬ 
diately in case they came across a Babbar or learnt of his whereabouts. 
With a view to counteracting the babbar propaganda in the villages, 
Peace Councils and Sudhar Committees, composed of the Lambardars, 
Sufedposhes, Zaildars, etc., were organised. These committees pointed 
to the villagers the blessings of the British rule in the Punjab and described 
the British as having been specially blessed by the Sikh Gurus. These 
associations further exhorted the villagers not to trust the Babbar 
propaganda and asked them to help the Government in effecting their 
arrests. 

The Government then took certain special measures to meet the 
Babbar challenge and to restore confidence among the loyalist elements 
in the affected areas. Special C.I.D. staff was deputed to assist the local 
police in their efforts to arrest the Babbar leaders. In addition to the 
investigating staff, a force of 50 regular police was moved to Jullundur 
and the enrolment of a special force of 150 including 50 mounted men, 
was sanctioned. The police was supported and assisted by a military 
force of 250 Indian infantry and a squadron of the armoured cars. 
Aeroplanes were also flown occasionally over the affected areas scattering 
leaflets in order to restore confidence among the loyalist elements in the 
country. The Babbar Jathas were proclaimed as ^unlawful association’ 
under the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 1908. 

For ensuring quick arrests of the Babbar leaders, handsome rewards 
were announced and their relations were promised Jagirs and cash 
prizes if they provided useful information. With the cooperation of their 
relatives some weak Babbars were also deduced to act as approvers and 
informers on their leaders. 
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The Punjab Government thea took more stringent measures against 
the movement. Important Babbar hide-outs were located and raided. 
Simultaneous raids were carried out at Pandori Nijran, Kishanpur, 
Jassowal, Paragpur, Kot Fatuhi and Daulatpur. As a result, 186 arrests 
were made including those of 25 persons suspected of complicity in 
murders. On the basis of the statements of the arrested Bahbars as also 
the information supplied by those who had turned approvers, the police 
were able to trace and arrest the remaining Babbar leaders including 
Baba Santa Singh and Dalip Singh Dhamia. On the basis of the docu¬ 
ments recovered from the arrested Babbars, their cyclostyling machine 
was also confiscated. Thus by mid-June 1924, all the important Babbars 
had either been killed in police encounters or taken prisoners and the 
situation in the province brought under control. 

The Akali leadership and the national leaders like Mahatma Gandhi 
had not approved of the Babbar programme of violence and the secret 
murders of supporters of the Government. The SGPC had issued a 
communique exhorting the Sikhs to dissociate themselves with the 
activities of the Babbars as their programme clashed with the decided 
policy of peaceful agitation. Mahatma Gandhi, who did not approve 
at all of the revolutionary methods, had described these revolutionaries 
as 'misguided patriots’, and emphasized that the secret murders committed 
by them were not acts of heroism. This stand of the Akali and the 
nationalist leadership encouraged the British Government in its policy of 
repression of the Babbars and execution of their leaders. Some of the 
Babbar leaders alleged that the Akali leadership had struck a bargain 
with the Government, and in order to secure the release of the Akali 
prisoners, it had allowed the Government a free hand in the matter of 
Babbar trials, sentences and execution. Master Mota Singh and the 
Nau Jawan Sabha, therefore, charged the SGPC with ‘giving a green 
signal to the Punjab Government for the execution of Babbar Akalis. 

The Akali Movement, though itself a product of the general awaken¬ 
ing and growing political consciousness in the country, seems to have 
greatly strengthened the forces of nationalism in the Punjab by rejecting 
the Mahants, the landed aristocracy and other pro-British and vested 
interests in the Sikh community who had been declared the 'natural 
leaders’ of the Sikhs by the official machinery. The movement provided 
the Sikh community with a new type of middle-class nationalist leadership, 
consisting of barristers, vakils, school and college teachers and retired 
military officers. This new leadership, instead of playing into the hands of 
the British officials as the previous leadership of the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
had done, preferred to join the mainstream of nationalism in the country. 
It was not surprising, therefore, to find a majority of the Akali leaders 
turning from the original Akali programme of Gurdwara reform and linking 
it with the movement of non-cooperation launched by Mahatma Gandhi 
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and the larger programme of the country’s struggle for freedom. It was 
mainly due to the emergence of this new type of ieadenhip that the 
Akalis could secure active sympathy and support of the Indian National 
Congress and other nationalist forces in the country in their own struggle 
against British imperialism in the Punjab. 

It was mainly due to the Akali-Congress association during the 
Akali Movement that ttie two leaderships came closer to each other and 
that the Sikhs became inextricably involved in Congress activities. 
Actually the two groups among the Sikhs--(i) the Akali advocates of 
purely religious reform, and (ii) others who looked upon the Gurdwara 
reform only as a part of the larger programme of the country’s freedom-- 
remained united till 1939, initially under the leadership of Baba 
Kharak Singh and later that of Master Tara Singh. 

In the Akali Movement, the Congress found an opportunity to 
further its own programme of non-cooperation launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi and to strengthen its position in Punjab. By winning over the 
Akali leadership they were able to influence a larger section of the Sikh 
masses who had till then remained aloof from the Congress programme. 
As Maulana Muhammad Ali remarked in the course of his Presidential 
Address at the Cocanada Session of the Indian National Congress on 
31 December 1923 : ‘A better opportunity for civil disobedience at least 
on a provincial scale never presented itself since the arrest of the 
Mahatma.’ 

To give moral support to the Akalis in their non-violent struggle 
against the Government, the Congress leadership passed formal resolu¬ 
tions supporting them in whatever they did and describing the official 
attack on the SGPC and the Shiromani Akal Dal as ’a directive challenge 
to the right of free association of all Indians and a blow aimed at all 
movements for freedom’. Dr. Kitchlew, the convener of the Satyagraha 
Committee, emphasized that ‘the Akali struggle was now a national 
struggle and defeat of the Akalis for want of help from the Congress 
would affect the national assembly. Akalis were also eulogised as ‘the 
only living wing of the national movement’ and ‘the strongest community 
in India because of the triumph of Satyagraha of which they had given 
full proof.’ 

Apart from passing formal resolutions lending moral support, the 
Congress leadership also rendered the Akalis solid practical help by 
sending Congress volunteers to assist them in their publicity work. An 
Akali-Sahayik Bureau was set up at Amritsar to coordinate the Akali- 
Congress activities and to help the Akalis organise their propaganda 
machinery. Almost all important national leaders, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Mohamed Ali, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Hakim Ajmal Khan personally visited 
Naukana, Amritsar, Guru-ka-Bagh and other places of Akali activity to 
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obt&lp first-hand information about the events and to help the Akalis by 
giving advice and moral support. In the special session of the Congress 
held at Delhi in September 1923. a resolution was passed, supporting the 
Akali agitation in the Sikh State of Nabha and it was also decided to 
send Congress observers to get first-hand information about the develop¬ 
ments there. Jawaharlal Nehru, A.T. Gidwani and K. Santhanam, who 
were sent there for the purpose, were arrested as soon as they entered 
the State territory and put behind the bars for having entered the State 
without prior permission of the British Administrator at Nabha. During 
their stay in Nabha jail and their subsequent trials, the Congress 
observers not only gained the first-hand knowledge about the Akali cause 
and the genuineness of their sufferings but also got a cliance to know 
about the high-handedness of the bureaucracy and the arbitrary nature 
of justice in the Sikh State of Nabha then put under the control of a 
British Administrator. In a long hand-written statement, choked with 
emotion and highly appreciative of the Akalis, Nehru attacked the British 
Administrator of Nabha and the judicial machinery in the State for their 
‘unscrupulous and crooked ways’. Having gained the first hand impres¬ 
sions about the Akalis, Nehru became their great admirer and wished 
to prove ‘worthy of their high tradition and fine courage’. The last 
paragraph of his original statement drafted in the Nabha jail on 
23 November 1923, reads as follows : 

“I was in jail when the Guru-ka-Bagh struggle was gallantly fought 
and won by the Sikhs. I marvelled at the courage and sacrifice of the 
Akalis and wished that I could be given an opportunity of showing my 
deep admiration of them by some form of service. That opportunity has 
now been given to me and I earnestly hope that I shall prove worthy of 
their high tradition and fine courage. Sat Sri AkaV\ 

In return for the help extended to the Akali Movement, the Congress 
leadership was able to establish a good deal of influence with the Akali 
leaders and through them the Congress programme was carried to the 
Sikh masses. It was mainly due to the nationalist influence upon the 
Akali leadership that the SGPC was able to adopt non-violent 
non-cooperation as a weapon with which to fight the powerful bureaucracy 
in the Punjab and to broaden the scope of their earlier programme of 
Gurdwara reform. 

With the election of Sardar Kharak Singh, a professed non-cooperator 
and a die-hard nationalist, as President of the newly elected SGPC in 
July 1921, and the formation of a new Executive Committee consisting 
of extremists and non-cooperators, the movement of non-cooperation in 
the Punjab was further strengthened. This new element in the Akali 
leadership, to whom the cause of religious reform differed little from 
extreme nationalism, was able to introduce national politics into the 
movement for Gurdwara reform and thereby broaden the scope of the 
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Akali movement. 

A strong link and reciprocal relationship had thus been established 
between the two movements. The Akali Movement became a part of the 
national movement—in effect a branch of the Congress programme of 
non*cooperation at the provincial level—and in return received active 
sympathy and support from the Congress leadership in its struggle 
against the Government. 
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THE ALL INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

1927-1947 


The All India Women’s Conference was founded in 1927 primarily 
as a torum for preposing educational reforms. It still exists today, 
having proven in the decades since 1927 that it is concerned with a wide 
range of problems related to women and to all other citizens in society; 
as such, it has been an active lobby for much crucial legislation. 

This account of the history of the All India Women’s Conference 
will deal with the organisation in three phases : the earliest years 1927-30; 
the 1930s; and the 1940s. This will be done by tracing the major trends 
in the Conference’s role as seen through its various activities, and 
Resolutions. The backdrop of all this was its active association with 
the nationalist movement. This assessment of the Conference would be 
incomplete without a biographical sketch of some of its leading figures 
such as, Margaret Cousins, Sarojini Naidu and Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya. Also, no account of its activities will be complete 
without a summation of its work and contribution. This is important 
for the Conference was active not only in the field of education, but 
also in the freedom struggle. Rather, it had taken active part in the 
struggle against oppression and inequalities of women. 

With a view to proper understanding of the role and realm of the 
activities of the All India Women’s Conference, there have been two 
important factors, which have played a significant part in releasing 
its objectives and achievements and its functioning. 

First, it took its birth at a time when the nation was in great ferment 
and deep freedom struggle led by Mahatma Gandhi through peaceful 
and non-violent means. The Conference could no longer keep itself 
aloof from the mainstream of the national movement and struggle for 
freedom. Second, the Conference’s continued existence since 1947 
showed that its goals were neither narrow nor limited, and that the 
Conference itself was not a mere episode in India’s history. It drew on 
the events and endeavours taking place in the country at that time. It is 
thus necessary to begin by looking a little before 1927 to the nineteenth 
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century in fact, in order to understand the story of how and why the 
AlMndia Women’s Conference was created. 

In the aftermath of the Revolt of 1857, the first large-scale attempt 
to challenge the British .authority, many Indians were considering how 
they could better resist colonialism. The founding of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885, and the progress of the Reform Movement, which had 
begun early in the nineteenth century, crystallized nationalist aspirations. 
The Indian National Congress and the Reform Movement sought to 
improve conditions in the political and social spheres so that all Indians 
could realize their fullest potential. 

Both these movements, from their very inception, saw the need to 
address the question of the role and contribution of women. A.O. Hume, 
founder of the Indian National Congress, stated in 1885 : "... Reformers 
of all shades of opinion should never forget that unless the elevation of 
the female element of the nation proceeds with equal pace with the work, 
ail their labour for the political enfranchisement will prove vain.” 

It is not possible to chronicle here all the names and achievements 
of the nineteenth century reformers. Their efforts made a glorious 
chapter in our national history, emphasizing the worth of Indian culture 
and tradition and the determination to re-examine or change those social 
practices which hampered material and spiritual progress. The reformers 
used various means to draw attention to issues; some worked as 
individuals, while others founded organizations to spread their message 
of reform. Most of them acknowledged the need to address many 
social issues related to women. Safi, the ill-treatment of widows, 
polygamy, child marriage, and the denial of property rights to women 
were all denounced as evils by these enlightened figures. 

From early in the nineteenth century, suggestions had arisen for 
reform in religious and social practices. For instance, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa, a great Hindus saint, had deep compassion for his fellow 
human beings which led him to ponder ways to better society. 
Raja Rammohun Roy started the Brahmo Samaj in 1828 to propagate 
the reform of Hinduism. He believed that India’s political advancement 
depended on the amelioration of social ills, and that this in turn depended 
on the reform of religious practices. The treatment of women and of 
widows in particular, received much attention from the reformers. 
Maharishi ICarve was an outstanding Maharashtrian reformer involved 
in this mission. Akshay Kumar Dutta worked for legislation to regulate 
the age of marriage. Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar launched a crusade 
for widow remarriage. Dayananda Saraswati founded the Arya Samaj 
in 1985; the remarriage of child widows was a major part of Its activities. 
Keshab Chander Sen’s Indian Reform Society gave priority to women’s 
education. 

One must not assume, however, that it was only mnle personages 
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who gave an impetus to reform. The work of women reformers such as 
Sister Nivedita, Maharani Tapasvini, Rfancina Sorabji and many others 
was also crucial. Many of these women drew on their own experiences for 
their efforts at reform. For example, Pandita Ramabai, who was herself 
a widow, founded the Sharda Sadan in Poona as a home for widows. 
Ramabai Ranade (M.G. Ranade’s wife and a former child bride) started 
the Poona Seva Sadan, dedicated to women’s welfare, rehabilitation, and 
education. 

Thus there was much discussion and much action regarding the need 
to improve women’s position in society and to educate them to best 
fulfil their role in society. Annie Besant was a key figure among those 
who pressed for reform in the status of women. Although she became 
best known as a Theosophist and an outstanding champion of Hindu 
revivalism in South India, Annie Besant also believed that, “If there is 
to be an Indian nation, partriotism and religion must join hands in 
India.” It was her ardent desire that Indian women be more fully 
involved in the task of nation-building. For this, Annie Besant 
considered both educational reforms and female enfranchisement 
absolutely necessary. 

At Annie Besant’s instigation, a fourteen-member women’s delega¬ 
tion under the leadership of Sarojini Naidu met the Secretary of State 
for India, Montagu, and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, at Madras in 
December 1917. Their demands were for changes in the educational 
system, and for equal conditions of franchise for women and men. The 
delegation formal petition stated : 

“ . . . the women of India have awakened to their responsibilities in 
the public life, and have their own independent opinions about the 
reforms that are necessary for the progress of India. Many organizations 
have been started by and for women during the past ten years, of which 
we have representatives here. .. . We are in touch with the new outlook 
of Indian women and we make bold, at this historic time, to lay before 
you, women’s views concerning the necessary post-war Reforms, as we 
believe them to be the necessary complement to the views of our men.” 

In 19f8, the Indian National Congress passed a resolution supporting 
equal voting rights for women. But the Government of India s opinion 
in this matter was to be determined by the recommendations of the 
Southborough Franchise Committee, the body that had been appointed 
to suggest reforms in electoral disqualifications and procedures. The 
Southborough Committee had been virtually inundated with telegrams, 
letters and petitions from thousands of women during its deliberations. 
Many public meetings were held throughout the country, and Indian 
women and their spokesmen urged that the Franchise should incorporate 
both sexes equally. The Committee, however, advised the Government 
to exclude women totally from the Franchise, declaring that Indian 
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social custom did not as yet permct otherwise. 

An organization started by Annie Besant had been in the forefront 
of propaganda activities for equal female enfranchisement. This was the 
Women’s India Association, founded in 1917. Many women, who joined 
the Women’s India Association, had connections with the British 
suffragist cause. Others independently wanted to work for the voting 
rights of Indian women. It was an indication of their enthusiasm that 
the Women’s India Association spread rapidly, establishing branches in 
nearly all districts of the South, and boasting of 65 branches all over 
India within a decade of its creation. 

The Madras branch was the core unit of the Women’s India 
Association. Margaret Cousins was an Irish women, who came into 
contact with this branch, and greatly influenced its organization and 
growth. Cousins had been a suflragist and a Theosophist. Imbued with 
the zeal of these reform-minded endeavours and inspired by the ideals of 
the Women’s India Association, it was Cousins who became the creative 
force behind the establishment of the historic All India Women’s 
Conference in 1927. 

As is the case with so many things in history, the All India Women’s 
Conference was the immediate result of one small incident. In July 1926, 
the Director of Public Education, Oaten, speaking at Calcutta’s Bethune 
College, addressed the women present and said : “You have asserted 
yourselves in the field of politics. How long is it to be before you assert 
yourselves in the field of secondary and higher education ? How long 
are you going to tolerate a man-made syllabus, a man-made system, a 
man-made examination, and a controlling authority in which women 
have no influence as the dominating arbiter of your educational 
destinies ? . . . We must have the cooperation of women to help us 
remedy what is wrong in women’s education. ... I would urge that 
women, who alone can help us adequately, should tell us with one voice 
what they want, and keep on telling us till they get it.’’ 

Margaret Cousins saw this as a “call to action.’’ She drew up an 
urgent appeal that was published in all the important newspapers of 
India, and also sent to over 500 Indian women, who were connected with 
the Women’s Association or who were well-known educationists and 
social workers. In this letter, she proposed the creation of an All India 
Women’s Conference to take up the issue of educational reforms. The 
body would of necessity have to be a national one, “as the problems 
connected with girls’ education are different in different Provinces and 
localities.’’ This scheme—and Margaret Cousins’ efficiency as its 
Organising Secretary—was responsible for the first national meeting of 
the All India Women’s Conference in 1927. It was attended by delegates 
from 22 constituent conferences from all over the country. Thus edu¬ 
cational reform was initial impetus, but as will be seen, members of 
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the Conference were drawn into the swirl of activities of the freedorh 
struggle before too long. 

The first national conference of the All India Women’s Conference 
was held at Poona in 1927. Representatives from 200 branches ail over 
India participated, grouped into various constituent conferences. These 
constituent conferences comprised the provinces of British India and 
eleven Indian States. Prior to the annual meeting, the constituent 
conferences had met separately between September and December 1926. 
This was to be the format leading up to all the annual meetings of the 
All India Women’s Conference. 

The All India Women’s Conference functioned on the basis of a 
comprehensive Constitution that described its aims and organization, 
and that of its component parts. The duties of members and officers at 
both the local and national levels were clearly defined within this. 

A few points regarding the structure and composition of the All 
India Women’s Conference, as it was in 1927. need clarification. From 
Margaret Cousins’ very first call for organization, the appeal for such a 
body had been made mainly to women involved in the fields of education, 
social service, and enfranchisement activities. Also, Cousins had directly 
called upon members of the Women’s India Association and its branches 
to join the new Conference. Many of the members of the All India 
Women’s Conference were British women, as were many of its patrons. 
Others were highly placed Indian women; on many occassions in the 
years under study, the President of the Conference was a Maharani. 
Many prominent All India Women’s Conference members and notably 
Its founder Margaret Cousins had Theosophist and suffragist connections. 
However, this by no means meant that the Conference’s members kept 
their heads in the clouds throughout these crucial years of the Indian 
Independence struggle. As will be seen, although the Conference began 
for one singular purpose, and included many British and upper class 
women, it did modify its originaly direction due to the historic turn of 
events in India of that era. 

In 1927, the annual Conference opened with two major addresses, 
one by the President, Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwad of Baroda, and the 
other by the Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, the Rani of 
Sangli. The Conference lasted four days, and included Executive Com¬ 
mittee meetings. Conference sessions and public receptions. This was the 
form that the following annual meetings took as well. At all these, the 
decisions and opinions of the annual meeting were formally passed as 
Resolutions. 

The 1927 Resolutions dealt primarily with educational reform. The 
Conference defined education as ; Training which will enable the child or 
individual to develop his or her latent capacities to their fullest extent for 
tho service of humanity. It must, therefore, include eletpepts fpr physical, 
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mental, emotional, civic, and spiritual development The courses of study 
arranged for this purpose must be so flexible as to allow of adaptation 
to the conditions of the individual, the locality and the community.” 

The President’s Address devoted much attention to the problems of 
illiteracy, and the need for broad-based education that incorporated 
physical and moral training. It is noteworthy, however, that at this very 
first meeting, the All India Women’s Conference realized it would be 
impossible to discuss educational reform merely in terms of syllabi or 
curriculum. The President spoke also of ‘social practices which call for 
immediate change.” She urged that legislation be passed to prevent the 
practice of child marriage. She also called for the abolition of the custom 
ot Purdah. She spoke of the need to tackle the economic problems of 
women, with particular emphasis on property rights. She appealed to the 
Conference to publicly support the opinion that women should not only 
be able to hold property in their own right, but have their due claim on 
the property of the family. 

The President obviously wanted the All India Women’s Conference 
members to realize that they were not a token body of women, merely 
meeting to discuss matters pertaining to text-books or examinations. She 
declared : Our honoured patients have been straining every nerve for 
political emancipation. They have relegated social advancement to the 
background . . . Without women’s elevation, the progress of man, 
politically, socially, and even economically, can only be lopsided and 
insecure.” 

The second annual Conference was held at Delhi in 1928. It was 
noteworthy for there developments. First, it passed a resolution that the 
spirit of social service should be inculcated at every stage of education. 
Second, the All India Women’s Conference unequivocally condemned the 
custom of child marriage, and stipulated that the age of marriage should 
be 16 for girls and 18 for boys. Third, this Conference saw the institution 
of an All India Women’s Education Fund, which was set up for propa¬ 
ganda and also for “starting of institutions based on the ideals of the 
Conference”. This Fund was later the basis for the founding of the 
Lady Irwin College under the auspices of the All India Women’s Confe¬ 
rence. Due to deliberations at this Conference, a women’s deputation 
met the Viceroy and various letters of political parties from the Central 
Legislatures to press for laws against child marriage and to suggest that 
at least two women be appointed to the Legislative Assembly “to further 
the interests of women and to push forward social legislation.” 

The year 1929 saw the passage of the Sarada Act restricting the age 
of marriage. The All India Women’s Conference could pride itself on 
being a vital lobby for this major legislation. The Presidential address 
given by the Dowager Rani of Mandi at this meeting declared that India 
could not be considered a civilised hatipn unless there was fundamental 
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equality between men and women and removal of many social disabilities 
of women. She stated : “It is time that the justice of the quality of 
opportunities for both sexes was enunciated in no uncertain language.^* 
The resolution on social reform also appealed to the government to look 
into the sanitary, hygienic, and economic conditions under which women 
worked, and laid strong emphasis on the prohibition of female labour in 
underground mines. This Conference highlighted the fact that now not 
only educational but also social policy were under the purview of the All 
India Women’s Conference. 

In 1930, the Conference met at Bombay with Sarojini Naidu as its 
President. It was decided then that henceforth, the attempt would be 
made to draw the President from among the ranks of the Conference 
workers. 

The Resolutions of 1930 made statements in favour of complete 
equality between the sixes in the matter of inheritance and control of 
property. They expressed concern for women and children employed in 
industry and called for the monitoring of these by members of the All 
India Women’s Conference Standing Committee. Also, there were 
Resolutions in favour of alchol prohibition, the establishment of 
juvenile courts, and women candidates for the organised political 
parties. 

In summation, the earliest years of the All India Women’s Confe¬ 
rence’s existence saw the organisation assuming a broader role than bad 
been suggested by the circumstances of its creation. The Ail India 
Women’s Conference’s Organising Secretary, Kamaladevi Chattopa- 
dhyaya, explained in the Annual Report for 1929-30 that although the 
Conference had originated for Educational reform, it had widened its 
scope to include all problems relating to women. 

At the local level, the Committee and Constituent Conference made 
much headway. Schools of various types were founded all over India 
under the auspices of the Conference. For example, a private girls' 
school was started in Jaipur city; in Patna, a co-educationaL musical 
school was founded, in Mysore State, a boarding school for girls from 
depressed classes; an industrial school for women at Ambala—these 
were but a few. In addition, committees were established to monitor 
prison conditions, child welfare, and female and child labour. Attention 
was also given to the question of housework and domestic chores by 
women. 

The AH India Women’s Conference members represented Indian 
women at the Berlin International Congress of Women for suffrage and 
equal citizenship. There, too, the All India Women’s Conference dele¬ 
gation was instrumental in proposing and carrying (against very strong 
opposition from the British and some other delegations) an amendment 
on the need for legislation regarding the age of marriage. 
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The Addresses wade by the All India Women’s Confemce Presidents 
in these early years are helpful in understanding the Conference's 
realization that role bad to he broader than that of a mere discussion 
forum. In 1930, Sarojini Naidu asked ; “Do we hold these Conferences 
only to pass more Resolutions about primary education, or more 
secondary schools, or to have rhetorical punctuations about Social 
Reform, or become practising schools for women to be grafted into 
Councils or Cabinets Clearly, a transition was underway in the All 
India Women’s Conference. 

The 1930s were critical years for the All India Women’s Conference. 
The organization greatly diversified its activities and established links 
with many women’s groups abroad. At the same time, it intensified 
lobbying on behalf of causes espoused from the very first session, such as 
abolition of purdah broad educational reforms, better working conditions 
for female labourers, child care and nutrition. 

The Lady Irwin College for Women, India’s first Home Science 
College, was established under the auspices of the All India Women’s 
Conference in 1933. The Conference was proud of the innovative curri¬ 
culum of the College and of the fact that it was a model for other educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

Harijan members were given special representation at the All India 
Women’s Conference’s national meetings, and asked to state their diffi¬ 
culties to the assembly. The Conference identified itself continually with 
the removal of untouchability from society. It was urged on in this task ■ 
by Mahatma Gandhi, who told the annual Conference of 1933; “I hope 
that your Conference will take special note of Harijan service. Without 
the active cooperation of women, removal of the cause of untouchability 
is an impossibility.” 

. The All India Women’s Conference gave attention to the develop¬ 
ment of traditional Indian arts and crafts, and of an active vernacular 
press. The latter cause was bound to be held dear by an organization 
that aimed to raise public awareness of social conditions and to win more 
adherents. In this connection, the All India Women’s Conference meet¬ 
ings debated the need for a common Indian language, that is, for a 
national language. It was decided that Hindustani had much more claim 
them English to be this. Also, in 1938, the Conference launched its own 
newsletter “Roshni” to more widely publicize its work and issues that 
were of concern to it. 

In the event of national disaster, the All India Women’s Conference 
applied itself to the job of relief and rescue work. For example, it raised 
huge amounts through its Relief Fund for victims of the Bihar earth¬ 
quake tragedy of 1934, and Conference members involved themselves 
wholeheartedly in community service. Of course, such service was at its 
height during catastrophes but continued otherwise as well. The All 
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India Women’s Conference actively campaigned for more legislation to 
control the employment of child labour; it worked to curb the Devadasi 
system, and involved itself in the rehabilitation of delinquent minors. In 
1934—and subsequently also—the All India Women’s Conference observ¬ 
ed All Women’s Day,' to highlight issues of importance to women. In 
particular, the All India Women’s Conference called for the appointment 
of a commission on the legal disabilities of women. Also, rural recons¬ 
truction was considered to be “a great duty” by the Conference. Mem¬ 
bers were reminded that India lives mostly in its villages, and that the 
country needed a government dedicated to efficiently serving the rural 
masses and all citizens. 

The All India Women’s Conference was very interested in maintain¬ 
ing contacts with international women’s organizations. The Conference 
considered it important to publicize the efforts and to compare notes and 
to share experiences with sister groups abroad. In this way, Conference 
members received further encouragement and inspiration for their work; 
and the problems of Indian women were given wider attention. 

Many representatives of international women’s associations came to 
attend the All India Women’s Conference’s annual meetings as visitors 
and observerti. They often spoke at the sessions, and expressed 
solidarity with of the endeavours of the All India Women’s Conference. 
Representatives from the League Nations and from major women’s 
organizations of Britain, the United Stales, Japan, Australia and 
many other countries participated in the Conference meetings. 

In 1936, the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship asked the All India Women’s Conference to send a memoran¬ 
dum on the political, legal, economic and educational status of women in 
India to the League of Nations through the Government of India. The 
All India Women’s Conferenee and the Women’s India Association to¬ 
gether prepared a detailed memorandum and forwarded it both to the 
League and the Government of India. This is an indication of how 
centrally involved the All India Women’s Conference was with all facets 
of the condition of Indian women. 

Perhaps the most important development in the 1930s for the 
All India Women’s Conference, from the point of view of the freedom 
struggle, was the debate that took place within the organization regarding 
its attitude to political participation. Conference members had diffe¬ 
rent opinions on whether or not they wished to involve themselves in 
nationalistic politics. For some, it became necessary to take steps to 
resolve the dilemma. 

For example, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Organising Secretary of 
the All India Women’s Conference, and an active, well-known member, 
wrote to Margaret Cousins in 1929, explaining her reasons for wanting to 
resign her position and to leave the Conference. Kamaladevi had become 
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involved in the civil disobedience campaign, and although she was later 
to return to^ become the President of the All India Women’s Conference, 
in 1930 she felt; “When you are breaking laws and taking part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, you cannot at the same time be a responsible 
Secretary of an organization like the Women’s Conference.’’ 

In this period of our national history, all Indians were being made 
aware that they could contribute to the freedom struggle. As Jawaharlal 
Nehru said, “In a national war, there is no question of either sex or 
community. Whoever is born in this country ought to be a soldier.’’ 
Women were realizing that they had a definite role in this grand endea¬ 
vour, that they too had a mission and a duty to fulfill to the nation. 
The country’s great leaders such as Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru con¬ 
stantly emphasized this, but it was also a spontaneous realization on the 
part of tens of thousands of Indian women from all walks of life. Remar¬ 
king with awe and admiration on the manner in which women thronged 
to participate in the civil disobedience campaigns of 1929 and 1930, 
Jawaharlal Nehru said : “Women had always been there of course, but 
now there was an avalanche of them, which took not only the British 
government but their own men-folk by surprise. Here were these women, 
women of the upper or middle classes, leading sheltered lives in their 
homes, peasant women, working class women, rich women, poor 
women, pouring out in their tens of thousands in defiance of 
government order and police lathi. It was not only that display of 
courage and daring, but what was even more surprising was the organi¬ 
sation power they showed.’’ 

One can compare the All India Women’s Conference in this area to 
a ship that was being buffeted about by the storm of events that was the 
nationalist struggle. The Conference and its members had to decide 
whether they just wanted to steer absolutely clear of this ‘storm,’ or 
whether they could modify the original motto of ‘No Politics’ and parti¬ 
cipate in the Independence movement. If so, what was to be the role of 
the All India Women’s Conference? Let us look at three major political 
events of the 1930s that affected the All India Women’s Conference: 
Gandhiji’s civil disobedience campaign of 1930; the Indian National 
Congress’s 1931 Resolution on Fundamental Rights; and the Conference’s 
memorandum to theGovernment before the 1932 Round Table Conference. 

Gandbiji felt women had a definite part in nation-building. And, he 
saw nation-building as not only freedom from foreign rule, but also as 
preparation for the moral, social and economic well-being of generations 
to come. He was convinced that national regeneration would be impossi¬ 
ble without providing for the uplift and welfare of women, whom he 
considered in no way inferior to men. Gandhiji said: “I am uncompro¬ 
mising in the matter of women’s rights. In my opinion, the should labour 
under no legal disability not suffered by man. i should treat the daugh- 
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ten and sons on a footing of perfect equality. As women begin to realize 
their strength, as they must in proportion to the education they receive, 
they will naturally resent the glaring inequalities lo which they are 
subjected” 

As early as 1921, Gandhiji wrote in the jouTnal Young India that: 
“The women of India should have as much share in winning Swaraj as 
men. Probably in this peaceful struggle, women can outdistance man 
by many a mile. .. And now that the government have dragged the 
women into the line of fire, I hope that the women all over India will 
take up the challenge and organize themselves.” 

Oandhiji believed that “if non-violence is the law of our being, the 
future is with women.” In particular, he regarded women as best fitted 
to carry out two major parts of his non-violent progarmme of resistance 
to British rule. These were the picketing and boycott of shops selling 
liquor and foreign cloth. 

Enthusiasm was reaching a fever pitch on the eve of the Salt Satya- 
graha of 1929-30. Women too clamoured to be involved as equal 
partners. Salt was a commodity used in every household, and the British 
decision to raise taxes on its manufacture affected everyone equally. 
Margaret Cousins wrote to Gandhiji a letter saying that “Division of 
sexes in a non-violent campaign seems unnatural.” She urged him to 
call out to Indian women to participate in the Satyagraha. Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya met Gandhiji for the same purpose. Originally, there 
had been no women among the seven, who had been chosen by the 
Bombay organisers of the Satyagraha to symbolically break the salt law. 
Because of their insistence, Kamaladevi and Avantikabai Gokhale were 
included. Kamaladevi was arrested and sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment for her activities during the Salt Satyagraha. She was told 
by the Magistrate who sentenced her that she had been one of those “most 
responsible” for people breaking the law. Sarojini played a key part in 
the Salt Satyagraha. She joined Gandhiji’s march to Dandi at its 
destination and was the first woman arrested in that great movement. 
Ail over India, thousands of men, women and children had flocked to 
the seashore to gather salt as a symbolic protest against the government’s 
law. It was an honour in which Indian women impressed all with their 
daring and initiative. 

In 1931, the Indian National Congress meeting at Karachi passed a 
resolution on Fundamental Rights. This had been largely under the 
guidance of Jawaharlal Nehru and it publicly demonstrated the Congress* 
commitment to equality of the sexes. It also was doubtless inspired to 
a large extent by the dedication to the nat-onal cause that thousands 
of Indian women had demonstrated during the civil disobedience 
campaign. Women had fought as well as men. Their longstanding 
grievances now called for even greater attention. 
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The 1931 Congress Resolution declared that all citizens are equal 
before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed or sex. No disabilty 
attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, creed or sex 
in regard to public employment, office, power or honour, and in the 
exercise of trade or calling. 

In short, women’s place was to be equal to that of man-equal in 
status, opportunities and respect accorded to it. Women were not to be 
banned from any sphere of activity merely on grounds of their sex. 
Marriage was not to be a precondition to enjoyment of full and equal 
status, of social and economic rights by women. The State was to 
consider the individual as the basic social unit, and to plan accordingly. 

The All India Women’s Conference, and other organizations, working 
for the improvement of women’s condition in all spheres, were greatly 
heartened by this Congress resolution. In terms of the freedom struggle, 
it gave equal importance to women’s contribution, and was an incentive 
for them to work even harder for the nationalist cause. 

Before the Second Round Table Conference in London in 1932-33 
the Government of India asked three members of the All India Women’s 
Conference to make apresentation on Women’s franchise in London to a 
Special Committee. This shows in what regard the All India Women’s 
Conference was held, and how influential it was considered in the cause 
of women’s issues. The question of equal franchise was one that concer¬ 
ned not only the All India Women’s Conference, but all other women’s 
organizations as well. As has been seen, it was petitions for equal votes 
that had formed the immediate background to the formation of the Con¬ 
ference, with the 1917 delegation meeting the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. 

The All India Women’s Conference considered it necessary to confer 
with women from other organizations all over India, and from all walks 
of life. Its members wanted to present a truly representative memorandum, 
and one that expressed women’s common claim to be enfranchised on 
equal terms with men. Margaret Cousins described these deliberations 
“.. .a gathering of representative women from all parts of India assembled 
by invitation from the Honourable Organising Secretary of the All India 
Women’s Conference on Educational and Social Reform and after study 
and discussion of the subject arrived at certain definite conclusions regarding 
the place of women in the future constitution. They unanimously deman¬ 
ded that equality or citizenship should be assured to women in the future 
constitution as they had realised and had already demonstrated their power 
as nationalist citizens during the last few years. At that meeting with 
unanimous voice one after the other, the speakers demanded Adult 
Franchise for women and no reservations of seats in Councils but expres¬ 
sed their readiness to face elections on equal terms with men as women 
from every other country do. The majority of women having supported 
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these proposals, they have been embodied in the Joint Memorandum 
presented at the Second Round Table Conference.” 

The three All India Women’s Conference members chosen to make 
the presentation were Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. S. Muthulakshmi 
ReddiandMrs. Shreefah Hamid Ali. They were symbols of longheld 
gaievances by women; Cousins wrote at that, time “The question of 
franchiscfcr women and their status in the new constitution of India, has 
exercised our minds greatly during the past three years, for it is a matter 
that concers in a vital manner the entire womanhood of our country.” 

The three All India women’s Conference speakers proved worthy 
choices. They presented their case, and indeed that of ali Indian women, 
with unparalleled enthusiasm and conviction. The British press noted what 
“vigorus fighters” these champions of womens, rights were. Many of the 
British women’s associations se hosted receptions for the visetors from 
India. Sarojini Naidu was so inspired by the sisterhood displayed at 
these occasions that she wrote; “One thing is unchangeable throughout 
the world, the indivisibility of womanhood; frontiers, wars races, 
many things make for division,—but womanhood combinees, the queen 
and the peasant are one, and the lime has come when every woman 
should know her own divinity,” 

Of course, Indian women did not receive equal voting rights at this 
point. It was the Constitution of free India that gave women equal 
political rights and privileges, equal opportunities whth men, adult suffr¬ 
age, open elections and joint electorates on equal terms with men. All 
offices are now open to women with equal pay, except the armed 
forces. 

During the 1930s, the All India Women’s Conference was drawn 
into more political activities due to developments in the freedom struggle. 
It would not heneforth find it easy to remain a bystander in political matt¬ 
ers and to concentrate only on educational or social issues. Indeed, 
many in the All India Women’s Conference thought this would be not 
only difficult but morally wrong. 

In 1936, Margaret Cousins spoke at length on “National Freedom” 
to the annual Conference. She declared: “We women in this Conference 
are part of the people. We cannot separate ourselves from them . . . How 
can we remain dumb about national freedom, the very basis of all great 
reforms?. .. We are illogical. We are non-patriotic in the greater issue of 
National freedom while showing ourselves patrioticin lesser details... The 
demand of^warq/is not a party question. Nationals Self government 
is a racial birthright above the divisions of party ways and means of 
securing it.” 

Cousins reminded members that the Conference’s Constitution did 
not prevent expression of views on the subject of national freedom. As 
she reminded them, expressing national aspirations would not make the 
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All India Women's Conference a Party. Cousins was utterly convinced 
that the Conference had a moral duty to involve itself, at least to the 
extent of supporting national freedom. She even quoted Manu to mem¬ 
bers; ’’Self-rule is bliss. Every other rule is misery.” 

Cousins also believed that being members of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress or any other party would allow members of the All india 
Women’s Conference to choose their own way of working for political 
freedom. She did not see this as being in conflict with the original ideals 
of the Conference. Rather, she felt that the political developments of 
the day required that the All India Women’s Conference modify its 
attitude so that its members could also contribute to the country’s 
nationalist struggle. 

In 1936, the All India Women’s Conferencepassed Resolution of 
appreciation of the Indian National Congress circular directing party 
committees to put up more women candidates for the General Seats. 

In 1938, Lakshmibai Rajwade made an important Presidential 
Address to the All India Women’s Conference. She too used strong 
words:” ... towards the attainment of political freedom and of true demo¬ 
cracy in India we have not made so much as a gesture... Without actually 
owing allegiance to any of the current political methods in India and 
without serious endandgering our unity... this conference can still do a 
great deal towards the attainment of democratic freedom for India.” 

Rajwade spoke in favour of widening the scope of the All India 
Women’s Conference, "to include political activities of a non-party and 
constructive nature.” She defined the latter in these terms; first; the All 
India Women’s Conference should declare solidarity with all political 
parties seeking national political freedom. Second, the Conference should 
explain to Indian women nation-wide that political freedom was absolutely 
necessary and that the present from of government was unsatisfactory. 
Third, she stated that the general political education of women was part 
of an adult education scheme and, therefore, part of the work of the All 
India women’s Conference. With these and other appeals, clear note hed 
been struck in favour of the All India Women’s Conference assuming 
greater responsibilities in the nationalist movement. 

As we know, India won its Independence in 1947. The 1940s were 
an important and eventful decade and the All India Women’s Conference 
found much to keep it busy. The Conference entered the 1940s with 115 
branches and sub-branches and over 5,200 registered members. This 
vast nation-wide network had been made aware both by political events 
and by voices from within its own ranks that it head a responsibility 
towardsthe freedom struggle. Besides attending to political development, 
the Conference continued to address educational, social and economic 
issues and to work for change where it was necessary regarding these. 

World War 11 and the repercussions of the vast outbreak were a 
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primary concern of the All India Women’s Conference. In 1940, Lakshmi- 
bai Rajwade reiterated that “the only reasonable attitude’’ would be for 
the Conference to align itself within the position of the Indian National 
Congress, That is, that India should participate only in a war that based 
demonstrably on the principle of self-determination. The All India 
Women s Conference’s Resolution on the war stressed that world peace 
was not likely as long as any nation remained a subject peeple. It said 
Great Britain should declare the terms upon which it would be willing 
to make peace. These terms should include recognition of equality 
of races, the rights and liberties of individuals, and respect for the 
integrity of small and great nations alike. The Conference under¬ 
lined the link between India’s participation in the war, and its attempt to 
win freedom from British rule; “The women of India not only demand 
freedom for their own country, but desire it for all those people who are 
being exploited, or oppressed, or are the victims of aggression by the 
armed might of their stronger neighbours. 

The All India Women’s Conference’s 1940 Resolution expressed 
its total abhorrence of war. The organization remembered the pivotal 
role Gandhiji had given women in propagating the ideals and practice of 
non-violence. The Conference reafirmed its faith in non-violence 
as the only means of ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the 
world. 

The Conference did not meet in annual session during 1942-43. 
The unsettled political events in the country and the imprisonment of some 
of the leading figures in the All India Women’s Conference were respon¬ 
sible for this. During this perioed, however, the Conference was invol¬ 
ved in extensive relief work, due to the famine in Bengal and Bijapur 
in Bombay Province. The All India Women’ Conference started the 
project known as the All India Sevas the Children Committee to alleviate 
conditions in Bengal. As With so many All India Women’s Conference 
efforts, the work of this project continued long after the cirumstances 
of its creation were past. 

As Indian Independence drew nearer, and it became more and more 
likely that the country’s quest for freedom would soon find an end, the 
All India Women’s Conference confronted vital political issues directly. 
For example, in 1945, the Conference passed resolutions on National 
Government for India. It declared that Independence should bring not 
only freedom but peace to the country as well. It deplored the authorities’ 
actions against peaceful Indian National Army demonstrations. It passed 
a resolution to maintain the integrity of Palestine. Also, it issued a 
strong protest against the use of Indian men, money and ships to sup¬ 
press freedom movements in the East. It particularly called for the 
immediate withdrawal of Indian troops from Indonesia. 

Th* All rnHin Women’s Conference oroceedioRS of the year 1947 And 
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the resoJutions passed in that year are of historic interest because they 
show that the Conference did not consider that its job was done with the 
arrival of Independence for the; nation. The All India Women’s Con¬ 
ferences on this crucial threshold saw its future path covering certain 
ideals. The Conference told its members that “Herculean tasks” lay 
ahead for all Indians, and that they should prepare themselves to apply 
their energies to facing these. Rural welfare^ and development was a 
cherished principle of Gardhiji, The Conference recognised the urgent 
need to work for this. In 1947, it established a unique venture known 
as SKIPPO, as a pioneering village medical welfare project. The 
Conference reaffirmed its basic commitment to education, and described 
it as fundamentif! to social equality and justice for all citizens. 

In terms of fmmediate problems, the Conference busied itself with 
refugee relief work and with aiding unemployment through rehabilitation 
schemes. It was grieved, as were so many sections of Indian society, 
that communal unity had been disrupted. It called out to all Indians 
to work for harmony between all religions and communities. The All 
India Women’s Conference believed that this was “a moral duty”. 

Many All India Women’s Conference members were rewarded for 
their vision and deduction and placed in high positions in Independent 
India. Sarojini Naidu became the Governor of the United Provinces; 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit^was sent as the Indian Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union ; Rajkumari Amrit Kaur became the Union Minister for Health; 
Lakshmibai Rajwade was one of the two Indian representatives on the 
Council of the All Asia Relations Conference; Ramesbwari Nehru was 
Director of the Women’s Section of the Ministry of Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

The All India Women’s Conference, was of course, proud of the 
achievements of these and other outstanding members. Yet it continued 
firmly believe that to Indian women did not have to aspire to high posi¬ 
tions to be good citizens. Rather, Independence was the freedom for 
women and for all Indians to take up responsibilities in political life and 
in Society. 

This essay has revealed that the key feature of the All India 
Women’s Conference between 1927 and 1947 was that it maintained its 
commitment to educational reform while at the same time modifying its 
original extent due to historical and practical necessities. From the very 
start, the Conference—both its leaders and its members—had realized 
that the decision to propose reforms had in itself made the organization 
much more than a mere study circle of women’s debating forum. 

In 1933, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, sensing that the Ail India Women’s 
Conference was pondering its role, reassured members saying : You need 
not be afraid that you are dealing only with secondary issues, simply 
because political objectives are not put in the front of your programme. 
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You ate a\l0 contributing'in a very direct viay to the ooVtttcet eo,eo<Ave. 
tion of this country. The extent of out political backwardness and 
failure is directly proportioned to the strength of our social and com¬ 
munal dilRerences and appalling illiteracy; and if you attack these, you 
will assist our progress towards the political goal. We cannot achieve 
political freedom, we cannot maintain it for long even if we achieve it, 
unless these social and communal difierences are removed”. 

I 

Dr. Radhakrishnan was right. Education is never a secondary issue. 
It is that powerful tool with which each human being receives a fuller 
vision of his or her capabilities, and a realization of his or her worth and 
dignity. Most importantly, a rounded education can equip those most 
in need of help to both, recognize their own potential rfnd to draw the 
attention of society to the plight of the weaker sections.' The founders 
of the Alt India Women’s Conference knew this and that is why they 
were as so inspired to start their organization, and why that organization 
has survived the many years since its creation. 

The 20 years under study here witnessed the most significant 
metamorphosis in our national history—the attainment of freedom for 
India. The All India Women’s Conference had not originated with 
political colourings of any kind, nor did it assume these, although many 
of its members were Congresswomen (Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, Sarojini Naidu and others.) But thcjConference decided 
to work for the country’s freedom by means of “non-party constructive” 
political involvement. It thus did not shirk its responsibilities towards 
the independence movement, nor compromise them. The Conference 
wasof training school in many ways for several of the great women ad¬ 
ministrators of free India.'But it also provided thousands of lesser-known 
Indian women with the hope that they could shape a better and brighter 
future for themselves and for all citizens. 

The Conference’s 1941 President, Rameshwari Nehru, had said : 
“The expansion of the scope of the Conference from merely women’s 
problems to wider questions of human relationships has given it a new 
life.” The All India Women’s Conference’s involvement in all facets of 
women’s affairs was and is truely myriad. Today the Conference has 
102 branches nation-wide and international branches at London, Moscow 
and New York. Its total membership is about 1,00,000. In the years 
since independence, it has continued its activities as a voice of conscience, 
and in a practical sense, as a lobby for ground-breaking legislation. Its 
contribution in the latter regard includes lobbying for the following ; the 
passage of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children 
Act, 1952; Special Marriage Act, 1954; Hindu Marriage and Divorce Act, 
1956; Prohibition of Dowry Act, 1961; Hindu Minority and Guardian¬ 
ship Act, 1965. 

The family is a particular areas of concern for the AH India 
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Women’s Conference. It had inaugurated the nation’s first Family 
Planning Centre in 1937. To Save the Children Committee was the 
nucleus for the later foundation of the Indian Council of Child Welfare. 
The Conference at present runs over 100 creches with grants from the 
Central Social Welfare Board. It administers “Bappu Ghar”, a home 
for women in distress. Matters of health and nutrition continue to earn 
the attention of the Conference. In Madras it has founded a Cancer 
Hospital. It dispatches mobile health care units to rural areas. Vocational 
training and adult education schemes are in full swing. And, miscellane¬ 
ous other activities, almost too numerous to name, include Blind Schools, 
the organisation of Blood Banks, free legal and for poor families. 
Especially useful in these days of scarce and expensive housing are the 
working women’s hostels run by the All India Women’s Conference at 
subsidized rates. 

The All India Women’s Conference has covered so much ground 
since its inception in 1927. Its founder Margaret Cousins once remarked, 
“From what simple and unconscious circumstances great things grow !" 
Today, of course, the Conference does not dominate the national scene 
as it once did as the leading women’s organisation. So many other groups 
have come into existence to address different problems and issues of 
concern to women. 

In a sense, however, the All India Women’s Conference almost can¬ 
not consider its mission completed. For even if inequalities and injustices 
are removed from society, we need such bodies to remind future 
operations and not to squander their liberties and to fulfill their duties 
as citizens. The All India Women’s Conference cherishes the values of 
education, vital to a sprawling democracy such as ours. Add the Confe¬ 
rence stresses that education is not merely learning to read and write. 
Rather, it is an entire philosophy of life. It is “the service of humanity.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Margaret Cousins 

Margaret Cousins was born on 7 November 1878, at Boyle in 
Ireland. She grew up in a household that deeply valued the concepts of 
freedom and dignity—of the nation and of the individual. She graduated 
from the Royal University of Ireland soon after married the budding poet 
Jemes Cousins, in 1903. 

Mrs. Cousins was very actively involved in the British suffragette 
movement (the campaign for women’s voting rights) and often partici¬ 
pated in demonstrations and other militant activiti^ on behalf of this 
cause. This early training equipped her to later fight for Indian women's 
franchise rights. 

Both she and her husband met the Theosophist leader Annie Besant. 
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They were inspired by her philosophy and teachings to found a Theoso- 
phical Lodge in Dublin. In 1914, the couple wrote to Annie Besant in 
India offering their services for her mission there. Besant replied very 
positively, and also sent the fare for their passage. So, in November 
1915, both husband and wife arrived in Madras. Thus began a saga of 
service by this pair to the country of their adoption and to its citizens. 

James Cousins was employed as a sub-editor of New India, the 
journal started by Annie Besant. He also busied himself in the Indian 
art world, and later as a teacher. Mrs. Cousins became the Secretary 
of the Women’s Indian Association that was founded in 1917 with Besant 
as its President. This organisation aimed to foster self-reliance and inter¬ 
communication among Indian women. It was largely engaged in cultural 
and social welfare activities. Us core philosophy, however, was service. 
The Women’s Indian Association still exists today and is affiliated to the 
All India Women’s Conference. 

In the ten years prior to the creation of the All India Women’s 
Conference, Margaret Cousins was extremely busy with work on behalf 
of a range of causes. She organized the 1917 delegation that petitioned 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. She was appointed together with 
her husband, in 1918, to the National University founded at Adyar and 
Madanapalle, and dedicated to the scheme of National Education, Dur¬ 
ing the early 1920s, Mrs. Cousins established many Homes of Service, 
She considered it the happiest day of her life when in 1921 the Madras 
Legislative Council voted by a large majority to grant votes to women. 
She bad played a tremendous role in this, as she had organised the 
branches of the Women’s India Association to send innumerable petitions 
urging this step. 

In 1927, of course, Margaret Cousins set in motion the series of 
events that led to the formation of the All India Women’s Conference. 
She was the first Organising Secretary of the Conference and its President 
in 1936, but she will always be most remembered as “the mother of the 
Conference”. In the early years, she went on “crusades” all over the 
South—“coaching future women voters, creating a demand for future 
membership of the legislature by women.” 

In the 1930s, she fervently represented the cause of Indian women 
and of national freedom for India at home and abroad. She was sentenc¬ 
ed to a year’s imprisonment in December 1952. Margaret Cousins attend¬ 
ed sessions of the Indian National Congress as a member of the All India 
Congress Committee. Her Women’s India Association and All India 
Women’s Conference activities continued throughout. Hers was truly 
a crowded life In addition to these political and educational endeav¬ 
ours, the Cousins were deeply concerned with the preservation and 
exhibition of Indian Art, and also with their abiding faith in Theosophy. 
Jn |947, Margaret Cousins* health was showing si^ns of ^etefiora- 
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tion. Yet her husband wrote, she was buoyed up by the satisfaction 
that at the dawn of freedom for India, “the organisation she had begun 
had become a National institution of unique achievement and profound 
influence.’* 

Margaret Cousins died in 1954, her husband soon after, in 1956. Both 
had dedicated the better parts of their lives to the service of India. The 
continuance of the All India Women’s Conference today is a testimony 
to the vision of this lady, who though from a land far away, strove tire¬ 
lessly to give of her best to the cause of justice and freedom in India. 

Sarojioi Naidu 

It would be no exaggeration to say that Sarojini Naidu is among 
the greatest women the world has seen in this century. Certainly her 
nation counts her as one of its stellar patriots and leaders. Sarojini Naidu 
was a lady of fascinating and diverse abilities. She moved in the worlds 
of politics ’’and letters—an intellectual, stateswomen, poetess, brilliant 
orator and champion of women’s rights. She was a thorough patriot, 
and a devoted disciple of Gandhiji. Above all, she remained to the end 
of her life, a warm and concerned human being, full of wit and laughter 
and the joy of living. 

Sarojini Naidu was born on 13 February 1879 in a Bengali family 
known for its culture and scholarship. Her father Aghorenath Chatto- 
padhyay was a man of many talents—philosopher, poet, scientist and 
teacher. Sarojini’s early education was at Hyderabad and Madras, and 
she graduated from King’s College, London and Cambridge. In 1898, 
she married the young doctor Govindarajulu Naidu. Although materi¬ 
ally - she could have led a comfortable private existence had she so 
desired, Sarojini Naidu’s deep patriotism and many capabilities destined 
her for a more public life. 

At the Indian National Congress session of 1904 in Bombay, 
Sarojini met many stalwarts, and in particular, G.K. Gokhale, who was 
to become a great influence in her life. Sarojini was asked to read her 
poem “Ode to India” to the assembly. It was a beautiful and moving 
partiotic poem. Young as she was, Sarojini Naidu believed that “He 
who is free is alive; for Freedom is the breath of life.” 

In 1914, Sarojini Naidu met Gandhiji in London, when he was on 
his way to India from Cape Town. Gandhiji was the central figure in 
her life from that meeting on, and she remained his utterly devoted 
disciple. 

Sarojini at this time wrote several poems that reflected her respect 
and love for Indian traditions, and a patriotism that was intense and 
totally ufipessimistic. Her lectures and speeches were unparalleled in 
their brilliance and strong ideals. 

She was active on the political scene, so much so that the New York 
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Times described her as India’s Joan of Arc, She was part of the 1917 
delegation to present the case for women's franchise to the Viceroy and 
Montagu. In 1925, Sarojini was elected President of the Indian National 
Congress. She was an ardent champion of women’s claim to equality. 
After she joined the All India Women’s Conference tshe was its 1930 
President), she worked to use this platform for her vision of fuller parti¬ 
cipation by women in all spheres of social and political life. It is a 
measure of her untiring zeal and the respect it won her from her country¬ 
men, that Sarojini Naidu was made the first Governor of the United 
Provinces after Iridepcndence. This was the post she occupied when she 
died on 2 March 1949. 

Sarojini Naidu did not believe in resting on her laurels. She once 
asked a group of women, “Its there not work to be done around you? 
Are not the orphans crying for compassion and help? Are not the 
illiterate women of the country calling out to you mutely, but none¬ 
theless urgently? Are there not villages that need your counsel your care 
and guidance? I want the women of India to have a consciousness of the 
great and dynamic nation whose energies have to be mobilised for a 
common purpose.” 

Sarojini Naidu was propelled by her deep love for India and by a 
sense of duty and service that carried her to her last moments when she 
died in office. Patriots and leaders such as Sarojini Naidu remain an 
inspiration to all Indians to work selflessly for the cause of the 
nation. 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay is a freedom fighter whose service to 
the nation has unflagingly continued right up to this very day. Her life 
was and is a very full one, and an inspiring testimony to how individuals 
can serve the country not only through political life, but through many 
other channels as well. 

Kamaladevi was born on 3 April 1903, at Mangalore. She did her 
schooling at Mangalore and received a diploma in Sociology from 
Bedford Collsge, London. In her youth she had read the writings of 
Lokmanya Tilak and had been greatly influenced by her meetings with 
Annie Besant, Pandita Ramabai and Ramabai Ranade. 

She married Sarojini Naidu’s brother Harindranath Chattopadhyay, 
and spent many years after her marriage travelling all over India wjth 
her husband. The couple were .then involved with theatre. 

In 1926, Kamaladevi was defeated in her attempt to win a seat on 
the Madras Legislative Council. But she considered her condidancy 
adequate demonstration of women’s determination to enter the political 
scene seriously. In 1927, at the first session of the All India Women’s 
Conference, Kamaladevi was busy with errands and “routine jobs” and 
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quite surprised to be urged by Sarojiai Naidu afld OthClS tO become the 
body’s Organising Secretary. She trained for this position, by teaching 
herself typing and becoming particularly involved in the organisation of 
the Conference at the district level, and in lobbying for legislation regard¬ 
ing women’s status. She was also interested in the problems of women 
workers, and closely connected with the Conference’s surveys of female 
labourers on plantations and in mines. 

Kamaladevi was becoming more and more involved in political 
events and activities. She urged the Indian National Congress to pass 
a motion condemning the Government for its death sentence on Bhagat 
Singh. In 1928, the Vicereline Linlithgow, who was due to open the 
proceedings of the Organising Secretary of All India Women’s Confe¬ 
rence, said she could not patronise “an organisation the General Secretary 
of which was actively participating in activities to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment.” (The Vicereline was persuaded to do so nonetheless, and this 
protest by no means deterred Kamaiadevi.from her activities). 

In 1929, the Youth Conference, with Kamaladevi as its Chairman, 
passed a resolution in favovr of complete Independence for India. In 
that year too, Kamaladevi undertook a tour of Europe and came in to 
contact with many Indian activists working for the same goal. 

It was at this juncture that Kamaladevi felt she should resign from 
her post of the All India Women’s Conference. Her zeal and audacity in 
the 1930 civil disobedience were virtually unparalleled. Truly, it was 
individuals such as Kamaladevi who shed all encumbrances to go out and 
boldly do their duty for the nation that ensured that Gandhiji’s civil 
disobedience campaign would be a tremendous success. 

In 1944, Kamaladevi was chosen President of the All India Women’s 
Conference. The organisation clearly wanted to honour this fervent 
patriot. In the 1930s and 1940s, Kamaladevi was a restless soul; she 
had held office in the Congress Socialist Party and also been a member 
of the All India Congress Committee and Congress Working Committee, 
constantly searching for ways to work for the nation’s good. 

Kamaladevi has declared that her basic credo is one voiced by 
Gandhiji; I have privilege and monopoly”. She has strived endlessly 
for the service of the weakest sections of society. She has received 
many honours and held varied positions, but has refused to accept politi¬ 
cal office in free India. 

Kamaladevi has represented India at many international conferences. 
She was the official delegate to UNESCO and the UN Human Rights 
Commission; member of the Indian Council for Cultural Relation Nation¬ 
al Advisory Board for Industry, National Committee for Perspective 
Planning in Education.. There are but a few of the many responsible 
posts she has filled and brought distinct too. Kamladevi received the 
Ramon Magsaysay prize jn 1966 fpf outstanding contribution to commU- 
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nity service. Kamaladevi’s interest in theatre has abided and she has 
greatly added to the development of this art form. Also, as Chairman 
of the All India Handicrafts Board, she has nurtured the traditional crafts 
of India. 

One biographer of KanialadevI Chattopadhyay characterised her as a 
“rebel”. She was one in the sense that she always rose up against 
injustice and especially against wrongs done to those who were disadvan¬ 
taged in society, be it women, the poor or any other group. However, 
she not only protested but also worked constructively to redress griev¬ 
ances. This is the central fact of Kamaladcvi’s life that we must learn 
from, if we are to be responsible citizens of our country, It is not enough 
to protest wrongs, one must be ready to work hard, and continuously, to 
better these wrongs and society in general. Kamaladevi’s motivation in 
this regard has remained constant from the days she was a political 
fledgling with the All India Women’s Conference right through her many- 
faceted concerns and occupations to the present. 
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ALL JAMMU & KASHMIR NATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


A careful study of the history of Kashmir reveals that its people have 
suffered immensely at the hands of alien rulers. They were exploited 
and oppressed by the Mughal, Afghan, Sikh and Dogra rulers. During 
all this period they were treated no better than animals. All these alien 
masters adopted a policy of terror and repression on Kashmiris who 
presented a ghastly picture of poverty and starvation. The peasants were 
deprived of the agricultural produce and very little was left for their 
sustinance. Exploitation of the artisans like the shawl weavers, papier- 
machi artists and the other labour was rampant. The Dogra Maharaja 
purchased the valley of Kashmir and adjacent areas for seventy-five lakhs 
ofNanakshahi rupees, in 1846 from the then East India Company. 
The Dogras parcelled the whole of the valley among the ruling clan. 
Begar or the forced labour became the order of the day and those who 
refused to oblige were fleeced alive in public.* 

The story of the sufferings of the Kashmiri Muslims is long. The 
first expression of their dissatisfaction was given in a memorial presented 
to the Viceroy when he came to Kashmir in 1924. 

‘Tn the course of the memorial the Muslims demanded that pro¬ 
prietary rights of the land should be given to the peasants, that an 
adequate number of Mohammedans should be employed in the State 
services, that steps should be taken to improve the conditions of 
Mohammedan education in the State, that the system of Begar 
should be abolished, that the work of the Co-operative Department 
should be extended and that all Muslim mosques in possession of 
the Government should be released and handed over to the 
Muslims*'. 

In 1926, the Kashmir Muslims Conference at Lahore took up the 
cause of the Kashmiris and approached the Maharaja for Permission to 
submit a memorial. But this request was disallowed by Hari Singh on the 
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plea that it was made by outside Muslims. 

“In January, 1927, the definition of a hereditary State Subject was 
formulated. As the Muslims had not attained a high standard of edu¬ 
cation, there entry into the services was precluded and the Pandit minority 
usurped all the non-gazetted posts. 

The meeting of the All India Kashmir Muslim Conference was held 
on 26th of December, 1939, which passed many resolutions demanding 
redress of the Muslim grievances, but the Cabinet followed a policy of 
philosophic calm. Mr. Wattal and Thakur Kartar Singh the two members 
of the Maharaja’s Cabinet aspired to crush the aspirations of the Muslims 
with a strong hand but warcfield, advocated restraint. 

Reading Room Party 

The new political atmosphere was represented by the Reading Room 
Party, which consisted of educated Muslim yougmen, who were without 
a job. They had established a reading room at Fateh Kadal, Srinagar, 
because under law, no association or party could be established in the 
State. As such, these youngmen, in order to protect themselves had 
established this reading room, where they met every day and carried 
their political activities. They would obtain newspapers from outside the 
State, prepare writeups for these papers and hold meetings of political 
nature. In fact these youngmen were members of an un-named political 
organisation, and aimed at exercising pressure on the government for 
reforms and redress of grievances. This party had the support of elderly 
sympathisers like Assad Subhani, Abul Kalam Azad and Sheikh Iqbal. 
Among its members, mention may be made of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, who worked as the Secretary of the Reading Room Party. 
This organisation had created various cells for political activities. For 
this purpose, its secret wing bad obtained the support of the general 
public for participation in a political upheaval. These educated but 
unemployed youngmen were preparing Kashmiris for fight against the 
autocratic rule of the Maharaja. 

Manlana Abdul Qadeer Khan Gazi 

In order to elect the representatives of the Muslims, the Youngmen’s 
Muslim Association convened a public meeting on the 21st of June. 1931 
at the Khanqah-i-Moulla. It was a unique meeting because all Muslims 
divines, irrespective of their schools of thought assembled at this sacred 
Khanqah. This meeting was addressed by Sheikh Abdullah, asking all 
Muslims to join and demand their rights. He also appealed to the 
Pandits to join hands with the Muslims for redress of grievances as well 
as, for independence. Mir Waiz Mouivi Yosuf Shah declared that they 
were one and they must join in the name of Islam and struggle for the 
rights of the Muslims. All the leaders swore in the name of the Holy 
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Book that they would remain faithful to the cause of Islam. Khawaja 
Saad-ud'din Shawl, Mir Waiz Moulvi Yosuf Shah, Mir Waiz Moulvi 
Hamdani, Agha Syed Hussain Shah Jalali, Khawaja Ghulam Ahmad 
Ashai; Munshi Shaheb-ud-din and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah were 
elected as the seven representatives of the Muslims. Just when the meeting 
was to be concluded Moulvi Abdul Qadeer Khan Ghazi came to the 
platform and delivered an inHammatory speech, which was considered by 
the State Government to be seditious. 

Trial 

Maulana Abdul Qadeer Ghazi was arrested on the 25th of June, 
1931 and under the sanction of the Maharaja, a complaint was made 
against him in the court of the Session Judge on the 4th of July, 1931. 
Under orders of the Maharaja, offences under Section 124-A and 153 of 
the Indian Penal Code are made triable directly by the Court of Sessions 
and that is why the complaint was made in that Court and not before a 
Magistrate. During four hearings in the Court of Sessions on the 6th, 
7th and 9th it was found that the trial had greatly excited the Muslims 
and large crowds of the Muslims assembled in the Court and compound 
also. The District Magistrate was apprehensive of a breach of the peace. 
On 11th July, 1931, the District Magistrate, therefore suggested that the 
trial should be held in jail and permission was granted.’ 

The case was the first political case in the State and as such attracted 
much attention of the people. The Muslims were sympathetic with 
Maulana Abdul Qadeer Ghazi and thousands of people would assemble 
in the Court to know as to what would be done to the prisoner. They 
would obstruct the way to the Court and it was quite evident that a clash 
would occur between the Police and the Muslims. There was imminent 
danger of turmoil.^ The trial of Maulana Abdul Qadeer Ghazi was or¬ 
dered to be held in the Srinagar Jail premises, on the unlucky day of 13th 
July, 1931. The Muslims thronged in thousands into the jail. They raised 
slogans demanding the release of Abdul Qadeer Khan The Police opened 
fire on the people several times, resulting in the death of 22 persons on 
the spot. A large number of people sustained injuries. 

Next day, all the leaders of the Muslims, such as Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, Chowdhari Ghulam Abbas, Moulvi Abdul Rahim, Sardar 
Gohar Rehman and Khawaja Ghulam Nabi Giikar were arrested. 
Sheikh Sahib was locked up in a solitary ceil of the Hari Parbat fort in 
Srinagar. As a protest, the whole valley of Kashmir observed hartal 
for 19 days. The masses engulfed itself in the agitation. For the first 
time, they had arisen from deep slumber and now, none could stop them 

1. Srinagar Riot Enquiry Committee Report, 1988 (S) p. 4 

2. P.N. Bazaz, Inside Kashmir, p. 126 
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from their onward march to freedom. From house-tops, they raised slogans 
and recited revolutionary slogans. All the martyres, which the people had 
recovered from the Military were hurried in the Ziarat of Naqashband 
Sahib. At many places, the Police had to fire in order to disperse the 
gathering. The Military used fire in Maisuma Zainakadal, Habba Kadal, 
Nawa Kadal and Jamia Masjid and killed many persons. The capital 
city of Srinagar remained under curfew for 21 days and the city 
became the city of dead. The agitators and freedom fighters started a 
poster campaign, giving details about the atrocities committed by the 
Military and the Police. The news of this Agitation had now started 
reverberating in the British India. The Maharaja got alarmed and set 
free Sheikh Abdullah and other leaders after 3 week’s imprisonment. 

The arrest of Sheikh Sahib resulted in wide-spread resentment. 

The All India Kashmir Committee 

After centuries of slavery, .slumber and suppression, the Kashmiris 
had arisen against tyranny, oppression and autocracy. They had awakened 
and brought about a revolution in the valley. They had faced the 
Dogra army and received bullets and died for freedom. All these 
events produced resentment among the Muslims living in India and 
abroad. On the 24th of July, a meeting of the prominent Muslim leaders 
was held at Simla, which was attended to among others by Sheikh 
Mohammad Iqbal, Moulana Shaukat Ali, Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
and Dr. Ansari. A Committee to be known as the All India Kashmir 
Committee was founded with the aim of providing all material help and 
aid to the people of Kashmir in their freedom struggle. It also decided 
to provide all support and help to the Kashmiris in achieving their goal. 
It also agreed to gear up its propaganda machinery to make known the 
miserable conditions of the Kashmir throughout the world and ask for 
moral as well as financial support for their cause. The Committee agreed 
to nominate Mirza Mian Boshir-u-din Mahood Ahmad, the Head of the 
Ahemidiya Movement, Qadian as its President and Moulana Abdul 
Rahim Darad as its Secretary. The first work the Committee did was, 
to tell the British that the freedom struggle in the State was not aimed 
against the British rule but against the autocratic rule of the Dogra 
Maharaja. It succeeded in replying the influence created in the minds 
of the Viceroy that the movement was against the British and it succeeded 
in making the Viceroy to agree to ask the Maharaja to redress the 
grievances of the Kashmiri people. The Committee decided to observe 
the ‘Kashmir Day’ in India and abroad and hold public meetings in 
favour of the Kashmiris. Such meetings were held in all the important 
towns of the country. The Committee provided financial and legal aid 
to the sufferers and the imprisoned. 
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All Jammu & Kashmir Muslim Conference 

The representatives of the Muslims decided to organise the Muslims 
on political lines. For this purpose a Committee was appointed by them 
on the 4th of June, 1932. This Committee met at several times and 
framed the constitution of a political organisation to be known as the 
All Jammu & Kashmir Muslim Conference. It aimed at: 

V 

(a) organising the Muslims of the State. 

(b) strengthening of unity among all Muslims, 

(c) safeguarding of the political rights of the Muslims, 

(d) orgaqising struggles for moral, social, educational, cultural and 
financial uplift of the Muslims. 

The first annual session of the Muslim Conf?rence was held at 
Srinagar from 15th October to 19th October, 1932, under the president¬ 
ship of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. On the occasion of the flag hoisting 
ceremony, Wali Ullah Zain-ul-abidin declared : 

“The Kashmiris, who were considered as dead for three centuries 
have arisen again and now are a living nation. Last year they 
offered a great many sacrifices for their demands. The whole world 
is amazed to see that a nation which had fallen asleep for centuries 
and that nation which was considered uncivilised has again obtained 
its place in the community of nations. Today, with the hoisting 
of this green flag with crescent opens a new chapter in the history of 
Kashmir. As such, it is the duty of the Kashmiris to see that it 
remains hoisted always. This flag of the conference, is the harbinger 
of love, peace and brotherhood among all the communities living in 
the State and it is the guarantor of peace, progress and hapiness of 
all subjects of the Maharaja.” 

At the time of inauguration, a message from the President of All 
India Kashmir Committee was read, which among other things stated : 

“1 hope the proceedings of the Conference would be conducted with 
true patriotism, courage, forebearance, toleration, gratitude and 
wisdom, so that your country attains progress.” 

It must be said to Sheikh Abdullah’s credit that from the very beginning 
of the Muslim Conference, he knew that the real fight was not between 
two religious Communities but between haves and have-nots; between 
the oppressed and the oppressors. He started giving vent to his feelings 
in broadbasing the Muslim Conference from the very beginning. 

At the occasion of the inauguration of the first session of the 
Conference Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah declared as under : 
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“The Muslim Conference is not a communal organization and its 
existence will prove beneficial to all the communities living in this 
State. We have declared it at the outset of the struggle that the 
Kashmiri movement is not a communal movement, but for the 
redress of the grievances of all people. 1 assure 'my Hindu and 
Sikh brothers that we are ready to remove their sufferings* as we 
have done in the case of the Muslims”. 

The State Assembly 

The establishment of the State Assembly, officially, known as 
the Praja Sabha had raised high hopes in the minds of the people. 
But the Government had intentionally composed it in 'such a way 
that the number of nominated and official members was double the size 
of the elected members. At the same time, the Government played one 
party against the other with the result that the assembly achieved 
nothing for the people. It could do nothing against the wishes oi the 
Government, for it had limited powers. Any bill passed by the Praja 
Sabha could be returned to it by the Prime Minister for reconsidera¬ 
tion. All official bills despite being rejected by the Praja Sabha 
could become an Act if the Maharaja desired to do so. Further 
the Assembly had no powers to discuss the privy purse of the Maharaja, 
organisation and control of the State Army and the provision of the 
Constitution Act. 

Having felt frustrated the elected representatives of the people 
protested several times, but in vain. It was clear that the Maharaja’s 
Government did not like the participation of the people in the admini¬ 
stration of the State. While the Muslim representatives wanted to 
introduce progressive bills in the Assembly, the non-Muslim members 
baring a few opposed all such moves on the plea that if the Muslims 
are supported, it would mean the end of the rule of the Hindu 
Maharaja.* As such, the Muslim Conference leaders accelerated their 
efforts to win over the non-Muslim masses. It was decided to organise 
public opinion in favour of an Assembly, which could work in the 
interests of the State. A call for observing the Responsible Assembly 
Day was given and accordingly, 8th May. 1936, was observed through¬ 
out the State as the Responsible Assembly Day. Meetings were held in 
all the major towns of the State demanding that the Praja Sabha be 
made respohsible to the people. 

Respcmsible Goveniinent Day 

The Maharaja felt unseasy at this new trend of events in the politics 
of the State. His main aim had been to divide the people so that 
he could rule over them. It was but natural for him to look 
with disfavour about the aspiration of the people, His Government had 
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all along tried to sow seeds of dissensions among all the communiites 
and used them against each other. The Muslim masses, who had 
spearheaded the struggle were now divided but Sheikh Sahib had instead 
obtained support of the non-communal Hindus and Sikhs. It was 
decided to observe the Responsible Government Day on the 5th of 
August, 1938. On this day in response to the call of the leaders, many 
mass meetings were held in various parts of the State. 

The following resolution was passed in over 500 meetings all over 
the State on the 5th August, 1938 : 

“This mass meeting of the people places on record its complete 
repudiation of the present system of irresponsible Government, and 
wishes to express its faith in the establishment of complete 
responsible Government which alone can cure the ills of the people. 
Therefore this gathering appeals to all patriotic persons to muster 
under the banner of freedom and to be prepared for the coming 
struggle for liberty. The victory of that struggle alone would usher 
in a period of complete political, economic and social 
emancipation”. 

The Maharaja set into motion his machinery of repression. 
Section 144 banning processions and meetings was promulgated. The 
leaders were warned not to carry on their political activities against 
the Government, which demanded securities for good behaviour from 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Sardar Budh Singh, Khawaja Ghulam 
Mohammad Sadiq and Maulana Mohammad Sayed Masoodi. It was 
a bad -act to ask the political leaders not to deliver speeches and the 
people were not ready for this kind of order. 

The arrests of the leaders added fuel to the fire and complete hartal 
was observed in various towns of the valley. Protest meetings and 
demonstrations were held at different places, in which seditious slogans 
were raised. 

The Government of the Maharaja let loose severest repression. 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and six other leaders arrested with him, 
were tried for sedition and sentenced. The Police dispersed various 
processions with the use of force all resorted to lathi charge on several 
occasions and many suffered injuries. The massess resorted to the 
pelting of stones and there occurred many clashes with the Police forces. 
Hundreds of the agitators were put into prisons. 

At Anantnag three leaders were arrested including Mirza Moham¬ 
mad Afzal Beg. Hundreds of the political workers were fined or 
imprisoned. It was a national struggle in which leaders from all the 
communities living in the State participated and suffered. The Govern¬ 
ment of the Maharaja got perturbed and issued a warning to the 
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Kashmiri Pandits that if their relations were found participating in 
political activities their services would -be terminated. Gopalaswami 
Ayengar introduced the system of hostages by which relations of the 
political worker were arrested in case the particular person was not 
traced. The net result of this system was that hundreds of innocent 
people were put behind bars. During this period the All India States 
People’s Conference established its branch at Srinagar and took active 
part in the politics of the State. Mahatma Gandhi appealed for disconti¬ 
nuance of the agitation. 

State People’s Conference 1939 

The All India State People’s Conference held its session at Ludhiana 
on 15th-17th February, 1939, under the Presidentship of Pandit Javvahar 
Lai Nehru. It was a historic session in which representatives from 
every State in India participated. All leaders except Sheikh Abdullah 
and Pandit Kashap Bondhu were released by the Government, Out 
of the released leaders, 34 member delegations went to the Con¬ 
ference. 

The Kashmiri leaders informed the delegates about the National 
Demand which was termed as a progressive and secular programme to 
be followed by other people in various States in India. The Conference 
was told that the Government of the Maharaja had not released Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah simply to prevent him from attending the session 
at Ludhiana. They also informed the delegates about the merciless repre¬ 
ssion and untold suffering of the people under the rule of the Maharaja. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru informed the delegates that the people of 
the State, under the leadership of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah desired 
Responsible Government. Sheikh Abdullah had not been allowed to 
participate in the deliberations of the Conference. “But such scheming 
of the State Government cannot continue for long. If by keeping Sheikh 
Abdullah, the State Government thinks it can hide facts about what is 
happening in Kashmir, they are sadly mistaken.” 

The Conference adopted the Responsible Government demand 
for all States. This was a signal Victory of the people of Kashmir 
in India. 

The Kashmir leaders reached Srinagar jubilant over their success for 
they had now obtained the moral support of the All India State People’s 
Conference. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was released on the 24th of 
February, 1939 from the Kathua jail. He was taken in a procession to 
Pathor Majid as where thousands of people heard him. 

National Congress Session, Tripnra : 

In February, 1939, Sheikh Sahib led a delegation to the annual 
pession of the All India National Congress at Tripura. He was accom- 
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panted by Pandit Kashap Bandhu, Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, Mauiana 
Mohammad Sayed Masoodi and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad. In this 
way, the State leaders established their contacts with the foremost natio¬ 
nalist political organisation in the country. Here at the session, the 
Kashmir leaders got a chance to meet personally and discuss their problems 
with big leaders such as Babu Rajendra Prashad, Mauiana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Dr. Sycd Mahmood, Sardar Patel and others including Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru and Mr. Jai Prakash Narayan. In one of the meetings, 
Mauiana Masoodi declared ; 

“the Chamber of Princes, which is composed of the Rajas and the 
Nawabs in India has united to suppress the eight crore people living 
in the Indian states. It is, naturally, the duty of these eight crore 
people to unite and demand Responsible Government from the 
princes”. 

After the Conference, the Kashmiri leaders visited Bombay and other 
places, so as to acquaint the people about the secular demands of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir State. 

National Conference 

The names of the Conference was changed into the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference on 11th June, 1939. The first President of 
the newly constituted body, G.M. Sadiq declared that this day will be term¬ 
ed as a red letter day in the national struggle. But the things wer emoving 
in the wrong directios among the Muslim leaders while the majority favour¬ 
ed the birth of the National Conference, the minority opposed it. They 
held meeting through the State denouncing the rechristening of the Muslim 
Conference into National Conference. Some of the Muslim youths level¬ 
led charges against Sheikh Abdullah of betraying the cause of the Muslims. 
Some editors among the Muslims press bacame hostile and spread 
remours against Sheikh Sahib that had become a follower of the Con¬ 
gress. Some youngmen want to the extent of the forming a local branch 
of the Indian Muslim League. Some of the extremists even attacked the 
headquarters of the National Conference at Mujahid Manzil on the 15th 
of June, 1939. The whole atmosphere became tense and various factors 
among the Muslims started fighting with each other and many clashes 
occurred between the rival groups. All sorts of slander* were sp«ad 
against the aims of the National Conference. In this whole show, the 
propaganda machinery of the Government utilized the services of the 
communal elements like the Kashmiri Pandit Youth Sabha. The Prime 
Minister of the Maharaja Gopalaswamy Ayengar utilised every oppor¬ 
tunity to engineer communal trouble between the Muslims and the non- 
Muslims on the one hand and among the Sbia Muslims and the Sunni 
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Muslims on the other hand. 

But All this mischeivous propaganda and dirty tncks could not shake 
the confidence of the people in the leadership of Sheikh Abdulla and the 
National Conference continued to hold away over the majority of the 
Muslims in the State. It goes to the credit of Choudhary Ghulam 
Abass Khan to counteract the propaganda of the extremists against 
the National Conference. In a statement to the press he dec¬ 
lared :— 


“On this occasion, I wish to declare that those, who are the torch 
bearers of the political awakening in this State for the last nine or 
ten years, are trusted politicians and have successfully completed 
many stages. It must be borne in mind that they are fully capable 
of understanding our domestic problems and solving them in a 
satisfactory manner. And they are in no way prepared to sacrifice 
their independent attitude at the alter of any outside organisation. 
In the case of the freedom of our native land we have full confidence 
on our own resources and power. 

We are Kashmiris and we aspire to build a united front of all the 
communities against the present irresponsible Government of the 
Maharaja, we wish that for the down trodden and suffering people, 
there should be established an administrative system which would be 
responsible to the people. 

Whatever has happenes during the last ten years, is the result of the 
efforts of the Muslims and their struggle will continue upto that time 
untill they achieve their object. As such, they should not be mislead 
by the activities of the communal lists like before, nor they should 
become victims of the policy of divide and rule which is prevalent 
these days. 1 assure them that the cry of ‘Islam in dangar’ has no 
substance. 

Islamabad Session 1939 

The annual session of the National Conference began at Sarnal, 
Islamabad in Kashmir on the 3 September, 1939. It was for the first time 
that leaders of various communities started a joint struggle against 
autocracy. Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg, the President of the Reception 
Committee declared: 

“Sarnal is the main source of water to spring which irrigates the 
whole district. It is good that from the platform and stage will 
flow the Ganges of Freedom which will setiate the forty lakh people 
of the State”. 

“The first session of the National Conference being of historical 
importance, its Presidentship needed to be placed in the hands of 
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the personality whose figure is also historical. In the consideied 
opinion of the house, it can be only Sher-i-Kashmir Sheikh Moham¬ 
mad Abdullah whos^, sacrifices, wisdom and statesmanship has 
opened a new chapter in the history of this State and who had led 
the politics of the State on the right lines, for which his name will 
always shine on ihe political horizon.” 

Accordingly, a second chapter was added to the freedom struggle in 
Kashmir. The National Conference became a party of peasants, workers 
and the down trodden and thus assumed the shape of' the peoples 
party. The Government now had to face the struggle of the combined 
people. 

In his presidential address Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
while congratulating the Muslims, the Hindus and the Sikhs for 
joining their hands in the freedom struggle from a common platform, 
said : 

“We wish unity of purpose among all the sufferers, irrespective of 
their creeds, for we know that the unsurper will never take the side 
of the sufferers. All our sulTerings are the result of the prevailing 
irresponsible Government and our sufferings will come to an 
end with the achievement of the responsible sort of adminis¬ 
tration. 

We are proud that among tite people of 561 States in India, our 
State subjects have prepared a new formula for responsible govern¬ 
ment, w'hich has become popular in other states also.” 

He referred to the native princes in these words : 

“The political consciousness of the people living in the State proves 
that they refuse to live as down-trodden, uncared for an suffering 
people, but want to be masters of their own fate. The princes who 
claim that the State subjects are not fit for reforms, suffer from in¬ 
feriority complex. 

“The proposed Federal Scheme introduced by the British after the 
1935 Act, considers the people living in the State as animals and as 
such this Scheme is being put into force against their wishes, simply 
to bind them into slavery”. 

In this Session, several resolutions were adopted, the most important 
being the ratification of the Nation! Demand. The other resolution pertai¬ 
ned to the appreciation of the intentions underlying the statement issued 
by the Indian National Congress against the policy of theBritish towards 
the political aspiration of the Indian people. It was also decided that the 
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flag of the National Conference would be of red colour with a white 
plough in the centre ; red colour depicting revolution and the plough 
depicting the peasants of the State, who form a majority. 

Gopalaswami Ayengar 

The Maharaja appointed Diwan Bahadur N. Gopalaswamy Ayengar 
as the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State on the 7th April, 
1937. He had been trained in the British bureaucracy and was among 
the most successful I.C.S. men. As the British \yanted to keep their 
own men at the helm of alTairs in the States, he was nominated for 
the post by the Viceroy of India. He was orthodox to the extreme and 
even could not tolerate the sight of a dog. On his first interview, when 
he met the Maharaja at his palace, he struck the favourite dog of the 
Maharaja with his cane and left the chamber, declaring that he being a 
Brahman will not tolerate such profane pots. He would, after taking 
morning bath spend a few hours in reciting holy scriptures and would 
not take food except from the hands of a Brahman. From the outset 
he started the policy of divide and rule and created many problems for 
the people. For this purpose, he made many innovations and was the 
chief architect of Muslim and anti-Muslim enemity. Hardly a month 
after his taking over, he instigated the leaders of the Hindu Sikh 
Naujawan Sabha, Jammu to organise an agitation, known as Cow 
Agitation. The movement created repercussions not only in Jummu 
but outside the State as well. There occurred many clashes at Jammu 
between Hindus and the Police but no one died. It was all pre-planned 
and the leaders were arrested. The net result was that the whole atmos¬ 
phere became tense with communal feeMngs. Having acted in Jammu he 
waited for an opportunity in Kashmir. 

In August 1939, when the Pandit community at Srinagar declared 
Durganag temple as trust, the olhce bearers of the Dogra Dharmar^ 
Trust wanted to occupy the temble forcibly. The Pandits of Srinagar 
staged a protest march. Mr. Ayengar had hoped of a communal trouble 
between the Pandits and the Muslims of Srinagar but contrary to his 
expectations Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah declared his full support to 
the Pandit community and warned the Maharaja not to interfere in the 
religious affairs of the Pandits or the protest of having the Chairman of 
the Dogra Dharmarth Trust. 

The Gob Worship 

Under his guidance, the Maharaja promulgated the Arms Act 1940 
by which only the Hindu Rajputs of the State could keep guns and fire 
arms, depriving all other communities from keeping guns. Naturally, 
the other communities staged protest meetings. The Government of th? 
Maharaja cant® ^ declaring that: 
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“The gun worship is prevalent among the Hindu Rajputs and placing 
legal restrictions on any thing used in religious ceremonies is inter- 
ferencc in religion. On this sound plea, the Hindu Rajputs of 
Jammu will be permitted to keep gun, fire arms and gun powder 
without any licence”. 

The excuse of gun-worship was an innovations of Ayengar in order 
to hoodwink the public opinion. It was evident that he wanted to arm 
the Jammu Hindus in the name of religion and deprive the Muslims from 
such a concession. 

The Devnagri Script 

Ayengar suggeted to the Maharaja that Devnagri script be introdu¬ 
ced in the State. By this innovation he wanted to draw a further wedge 
between the Muslims and Hindus. At the same time he wanted to proveto 
the Muslims who were in majority in the State that it was a Hindu State 
under the rularship of the Hindu Maharaja. In order to impose his scheme 
in a scientific way, he appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. Zakir Husain and asked it to submit its report regarding introduc¬ 
tion of the Persian and the Devnagri script in the State. But contrary 
to his expectations, the Committee rejected the idea of introduction two 
scripts. Ignoring the verdict of the Committee be issued the following 
orders: 

1. The common language would be easy Urdu, but for the purpose 
of reading and writing, both the Devanagari and Persian script 
be given equal status. The books which are used for various 
subjects, should be the same but be printed in the aforesaid two 
scripts. 

^ 2. In those schools, where the number of the students opting for 

both the scripts be as far as the required number or the possi¬ 
bility of having a fixed number of students, there it would be 
necessary for the teachers to know both the scripts. The 
minimum number of students shall be 15% of the total enrolled 
students. 

3. It shall be necessary for the school teachers to know both the 
scripts. If they do not know one of the two scripts, it will be 
their duty to learn the other scripts to a satisfactory standard 
within one year. Henceforth, no one will be appointed in the 
aforesaid schools until he is acquainted with both the scripts. 

The above scheme envisaged that the Muslim would prefer the 
Persian script and the Hindus would opt for the script, thus 

resulting in creating not Qnly adiuinisfrativc difficulty but at the same 
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place an hinderencc in the development of common nationalism as 
>vell as Kashmiri language and culture. 

Attitude of the Natiiuial Conference 

The leaders of the National Conference were a live to the game 
being played by Ayengar, Sardar Budh Singh, the President of the 
National Conference wrote many letters to the Prime Minister for dis¬ 
cussion of the issues but Ayengar asked his Chief Secretary, Pandit 
R.C. Kak to hoodwink the Conference Leaders. The National Confe¬ 
rence leaders mobilised public opinion against the communal moves of 
the Government of the Maharaja. The following is the position on all 
the above-mentioned issues : 

(a) The National Conference, is of sincere opinion that the present 
Arms Act, will result in creating rivalry and bitterness among 
the various sections of the State subject. This unjust distinction 
has already created suspisions among the various communities. 

(b) The National Conference feels that the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment regarding instruction of two scripts will result in dividing 
the Hindus and the Muslims in two dilTerent groups. 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Conference 
held at Mirpur on the-28th of December, 1939, passed a resolution 
strongly resenting the exclusion of the recognised court language of 
the State. 

The controversy regarding the state language further complicated 
the political atmosphere in Kashmir. The National Conference showed 
its inclination towards adopting of Hindustani, written both in Persian 
and Devanagri scripts. This gave a handle to the extremists among the 
Muslims, who turned hostile to Sheikh Abdullah and the National 
Conference. 

After Ludhiana session of the State People’s Conference, both 
Pandit Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah had come nearer to each othev. Both 
of them believed passionately in the struggle for freedom of the masses 
from the slavery of the British and the Indian princes. It was during one 
of their meetings at Lahore that Sheikh Sahib extended an invitation 
to Pandit Nehru to visit Kashmir as a guest of the National Conference. 
Accordingly, Pandit Ji accompanied by Khan Abdul GhafTar Khan, the 
leader of the Red Shirt Movement and others visited Kashniir. On the 
29th May; 1940, he was received at Muzafarabad by Mian Ahmed Yar 
Khan, Master Abdul Aziz and other leaders of the National Conference. 
The Indian leaders were received by the public at many stations on their 
way to Srinagar. Due to heavy schedule of reception and meetings, 
they could not reach Srinagar on that day. On the 30th 1^40, 
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the members of the Reception Committee, including Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah received the guests at Baramulla, from which place, the leaders 
were brought to Srinagar in a procession. At Chattabal, Srinagar, 
Pandit Nehru and other guests were taken in a boat procession on the 
river Jhelum. The whole populace of the city on both sides of the river 
banks greeted them with greetings and slogans. At Zaina Kadal, the 
Muslim Conference workers resorted to pelting of stones, and shouted 
anti-Nehru slogans and danced naked. But the Maharaja’s Government 
exhibited a diplomatic silence over this hooliganism. Next day a mam¬ 
moth meeting was held in the Hazuri Bagh, Srinagar, to commemmoratc 
the visit of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other distinguished leaders of 
thje Indian National Congress. In his welcome address, Sheikh Abdullah 
declared that in Jawaharlal, the Kashmiris were greeting the ‘illustrious 
son of Kashmir”. He declared further : 

“Our movement has been misrepresented by the interested elements 
and even some of the newspapers from outside Kashmir have been 
carrying out venumous propaganda against us. Our progress has 
been throtled and there arc some elements still engaged in activities 
against us. We are fortunate that you, as the torch bearer of 
India’s freedom and progress are within us. Your honour can see 
for yourself as to what kind of movement has been started by us in 
Kashmir and whom we represent.” 

Pandit Nehru, in his reply asked the people to continue their struggle. 
He told the audience that the States in India cannot remain aloof from 
India. There could not be the Muslim raj or Hindu raj in India and 
whatever Government would be formed, it would be the Government of 
the Indian people. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan also spoke in the meeting and said : 

“I saw the people here. In such a beautiful land the people, men 
women and children, wear old and torn-out clothes or are naked. 
They suffer due to poverty. I am happy that you have risen. If 
Pandit Ji belongs to your native land, I am your neighbour. Looking 
at your enthusiasm, 1 feel that the future of India is bright. Revolu¬ 
tion is coming and it demands a price from nations and this price 
is sacrifice.” 

Pandit Nehru and his colleagues toured the valley for ten days and every¬ 
where they were shown utmost cordiality and hospitality. At the time 
of departure Pandit Ji issued a statement reiterating that he was not a 
foreigner to the valley of Kashmir, but had visited his motherland 
several times in the pasL He declared tli^t after witnessing the enthusi- 
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asm of the people, he was sure that the time was near when a Responsi¬ 
ble Government will be formed in Kashmir for the betterment of the 
people. We appealed to the Kashmiri Pandits to change their attitude 
towards the National Conference and join the new trends. 

As Pandit Nehru had advocated a democratic set up of administra¬ 
tion of the people and for the people, the majority of the Kasiimiri 
Pandits and the Hindus of the Jammu region showed uneasiness and felt 
bitter. At the same time, other orthodox elements among the Muslims 
felt sure that Sheikh Sahib had completly associated himself with the 
National Congress, which they considered as anti-Muslim, postures. They 
also felt aggrieved that Sheikh Sahib had accepted Pandit Nehru to his 
political guru. 

Pandit Nehru’s visit of the valley produced tremendous demonstra¬ 
tion of public enthusiasm. They felt that they were not alone in their 
struggle against the Maharaja and the whole of India was at their back. 
Secondly, his visit accelerated polarisation of political forces into two 
different camps of the nationalists or the anti-nationalists. Choudhary 
Ghulam Abbas Khan carried a vigorous propaganda against the National 
Conference in the name of Islam but failed to get any foot-hold in the 
valley. The National Conference, under the leadership of Pandit 
Nehru’s visit to Kashmir had rehabilitated the prestige of the National 
Conference among the Pandits of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah had emerg¬ 
ed as a towering personality and his image held a stronger position 
among the political leaders. At the same time, he became popular 
among the masses. 

Baramullah Session 

The annual session of the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference 
was held at Baramulla on the 27th/28th and 29th of September, 1940, 
under the Presidentship of Sardar Budh Singh. Although invitations 
had been issued to the national leaders for participation but none could 
attend this session due to abnormal political conditions prevailing in the 
British India at the moment. 

In this session, many important issues like the Hindu-Muslim 
question, communal trends in politics, representation in services and 
establishment of Responsible Goevrnment in the State was discussed. 

Sheikh Abdullah reiterated the demand of the Responsible Govern¬ 
ment for the State. A resolution moved by Pandit P.N. Bazaz to the 
effect that “the land belongs to the tiller of that land’’ was passed with 
majority vote. Another resolution moved by Sufi Mohammad Akbar 
to the effect that “all debts which have been cleared by the poor but 
still continue due to the compound interest and high rates be declared 
null and void” was also passed. 
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National Conference Meeting : 1942 

The Working Committee of the National Conference in its meetings 
held in Jammu on the 14lh, 15th and 16th January, 1942, under the Pre¬ 
sidentship of Sardar Budh Singh, noted with deep concern the aggravat¬ 
ing war situation, accompanied by the deepening food crisis in Kashmir. 
It demanded from the State Government a closer association of popular 
democratic elements in ensuring equitable efficient and incorruptible 
distribution of food grains and rations among the people. It also sounded 
a note of serious warning to the Government to beware of- the impend¬ 
ing danger of Japanese invasion which was fast approaching the borders 
of India. 

National Conference and Cripps 

As soon as it came to light that the Cripps proposals had ignored 
the rights of the ninety million people living in the Princely India, the 
National Conference activised itself. Various State Parja Mandals and 
Organisations were contacted and mobilised to raise their voice against 
the Princes. The State Peoples Conference declared to observe the 19th 
of April, 1942 as the “States Demand Day”. The National Conference 
held its public meeting in Hazuri Bagh, Srinagar on the 20th April, 1942. 
It was presided over by Sardar Budh Singh, the President of the Jammu 
and Kashmir National Conference. It was resolved : 

“The rulers have no right to represent the people of the Indian 
States but this rights vested in their accepted recognised leaders and 
organisations. It will be the duty of the State subjects to fight 
against that Constitution which does not recognise distinction bet¬ 
ween the State and the non-slate in basic matters. The people of the 
States will not be bound to those treaties which are a hindrance to 
their freedom and progress. The ninly million people living in the 
States in India are not bound to these treaties and engagements 
which have been entered into by the Indian Princes with the East 
India Company.” 

National and International Situation 

The Working Committee of the National Conference met on the 
16th, 17th and 18th of May, 1942 to discuss the national and internation¬ 
al situation. In a statement to the press, it declared : 

“The Working Committee regrets deeply the present attitude of the 
British War Cabinet towards the problems of the British India. The 
recent hesitant stop taken by the British Government in the shape of 
the Cripps Scheme in which the downtrodden millions of people 
living in the Indian States were entirely left out of the picture, lends 
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support to the Indian States Peoples apprehensions that the British 
Government does not mean business. The very fact that refuge 
was and is being taken under the very absurd argument of treaties 
which subsist between the British Crown and some of the Indian 
princes makes it amply clear that the British Government is not 
prepared to recognize the rights and even the very existence of the 
State’s peoples. Such policy instead of solving the problem has 
• only complicated it”. 

Quit India Movement and Kashmir 

In its resolution passed at Bardoli on the 30th of December 1941, 
the Congress Working Committee expressed disappointment at the then 
British Government in India towards India but reiterated its sympathies 
with the people who were fighting for their freedom. It also expressed 
its helplessness to oficr voluntary help against imperialism or fascism 
due its being under the British. It also terminated* the individual 
satyagraha campaign and reaffirmed its participation in the British war 
efforts if India’s Independence was recognised. After the failure of the 
Cripps Mission to bring about reconciliation between the view-points 
of the National Congress and the Muslim League, Mahatma Gandhi 
began to think of launching a mass movement in the country. The 
Congress Working Committee’s resolution of 14th July, 1942 demanded 
immediate grant of independence and threatened civil disobedience if it 
was not forthcoming. This resolution was put before the Congress 
Committee at Bombay on 7th of August 1942 by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. It demanded withdrawal of the British from India and vesting 
of leadership in Mahatma Gandhi to conduct a non-violent mass move¬ 
ment in case the demand is not accepted. The leaders continued dis¬ 
cussions on the resolution and finally passed it on the 8th of August, 
1942. In his concluding speech, Mahatma Gandhi called on all Indians 
to feel free. He asked the Princes in India to act as trustees of their 
people, and not to autocrates. 

The Quit India movement was the last and. undoubtedly, the bitter¬ 
est fight for freedom ever waged against the British in India. It spread 
over almost all the provinces spontaneously and resulted in complete 
breakdown of law and order and setting up of parallel independent 
governments in many parts of India. According to Nehru’s Discovery 
of India, the figure of the martyrs would vary between four thousand to 
ten thousand souls. 

The arrests of the leaders of the Congress and subsequent killings 
created great resentment among the Kashmiris and its dismal shadows 
started hovering across the Kashmir horizon. Immediate hartal followed 
in the capital city of Srinagar and a big mass meeting was addressed by 
Sheikh Abdullah, the President of the National Conference. While 
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declaring the demand of the Indian people for independence to be their 
immediate birth right, and stressing the fundamental and consistent anti¬ 
fascist attitude and policy of the Indian National Congress, he exposed 
and condemned the provocative action of British Imperialism in arresting 
the leaders. He exhorted the Kashmir people to face the storm calmly, to 
remain unprovoked, and to hold fast to the policies of the National 
Conference which were guiding their struggles for freedom. 

The lead given by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was followed by the 
Working Committee. The National Conference in its meeting held on 
the 16th August 1942 passed the following resolutions : 

“The Working Committee of the All Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conference has considered the resolution of the Indian National 
Congress in which the Congress Working Committee and the 
A.I.C.C. have demanded immediate independence. It has also consi¬ 
dered the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Congress leaders and the events 
following. 

It is the decided opinion of the Working Committee that, if the 
Indian Government had not precipitated matters by arresting the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress on the 9th of August, the 
chance did exist of the situation improving. The Congress would 
have sent its adopted resolution and demand to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the Governments of the Allied countries, and watched 
their reactions. Mahatma Gandhiji himself had also decided to meet 
the Viceroy and explain the demand and its object. It is obvious 
. that, if the arrests had not begun, then the chances of a via media 
were bright, following which the clash between the Congress and 
the Government would have been averted. But the unstatesmanlike 
and precipitate policy of the Government made the situation 
worse”. 

Unaer these circumstances, the Working Committee of the National 
Conference emphatically demands of the British Government the 
immediate release of Gandhi and other Congress leaders and other 
prisoners, and the ending of the policy of repression which by bring¬ 
ing the situation to the normal will create an atmosphere of peace 
and confidence in which the establishment of complete independence 
and National Government in India may be given a practical shape. 
Thus, India in its capacity as a free and powerful democracy may 
be able to participate in the people’s war front and extirpate for all 
times the Fasist powers, successfully ridding the world of this evil.” 

Through its above resolution, the National Conference gave correct 
guidance to the people. It declared that the demands of the National 
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Congress were genuine. While condemning the then British 
Government in India, it demanded immediate release of the national 
leaders. 

During the following period, no trace of hope appeared in the 
Indian sky. The darkest hours of the people were during the time of 
Mahatmaji’s fast in the Agha Khan Palace in 1943. With his release 
the first streaks of light were visible. Subsequently, the National Confe¬ 
rence workers mobilised mass meetings at Srinagar, Jammu and other 
important towns of the State. It felt that it was the bounded duty of 
every patriot to bring his full weight to bear upon the then British 
Government in India, to call a halt to the policy of repression. In order 
to give support to the National Congress, the National Conference gave 
a call of total hartal in the State. Accordingly, a procession was led 
by the National Conference leaders on the 23rd August, 1942 and a 
mass meeting was held in Srinagar. Sheikh Abdullah. Sardar Budh 
Singh and other leaders expressed their full sympathy with the people 
living under the British raj. 

It requires to be noted that the activities of the National Conference 
in the State created an atmosphere of uneasiness for the Government of 
the Maharaja, which incited the Mir- H^iz to take cujals with Sheikh 
Abdullah. Accordingly, he started a vilification propaganda by declaring 
that “the Muslims were forced to bow before the flag of cow and 
plough”. It was a clear instigation against the National Conference 
who were termed as ''Kafirs" by him, Sheikh Abdullah could not tolerate 
such insinuations against his organisation, asked his workers to defend 
themselves. Thus skirmishes and fights started between the workers of 
the National Conference and the Muslim Conference and other communal 
elements. 

Mirpur Session 

On the 9-lOth April, 1943, annual session of the National Con¬ 
ference was held at Mirpur under the Presidentship of Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah. In his address, he exposed the tricks of the 
British imperialism, which had divided the Indians to perpetuate its rule. 
He declared as under. 

“As Muslims, we must believe that India is our home. We have 
been born out of its earth and we will go to the same earth. Our 
blood is mixed with every particle of this earth. India is our 
motherland and it will remain our motherland. It is our duty 
to free our motherland and our homes from the slavery of the 
foreigners”. 

Sheikh Sahib appealed for unity and said that those who declared 
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that the religion is in danger*’, are villy persons serving the cause of the 
. British for their personal ends. After the session, the following five 
principles of conduct were formulated for the workers of the National 
Conference: 

1. popularisation of the National Conference in the State, 

2. as Indians it is our duty to obtain deliverance from foreign 
rule, 

3. mitigation of the effects of the war by self-help, 

4. keeping the moral of the people high, 

5. furtherance of the unity of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 

Famine of 1943 

In the middle of 1943, the Jammu & Kashmir State witnessed a 
severe famine, which affected the Jammu region very badly. The people 
in distress started eating rubbish which resulted in the spread of 
epidemic. Hundreds of people died of famine and plague. In order to 
give vent to their resentment, all political parties including the National 
Conference, the Muslim Conference, the Hindu Rajya Sabha decided to 
start protest meetings and processions with effect from the 22nd August, 
1943. In Jummu, on the 25th of August, 1943, the State Police fired 
on a procession resulting in the death of 5 Hindu, 2 Muslim and 2 Sikh 
processionists. The city was handed over to the military and the people 
took the corps of the martyrs to a common place, where the Muslims 
were buried and the Hindu and Sikh martyrs were cremated. This 
was a significant event in the history of Jammu which showed a glorious 
example of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

In order to support the demands of the people of the Jammu region 
and in sympathy with the martyrs, many processions and meetings were 
held in the Kashmir region. 

Due to its progressive outlook and revolutionary policies, the 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference had established its base in the 
masses. Its leadership had worked hard to educate people politically 
and make them conscious of their rights. The World War II was in 
full swing and the people in the British India under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi had plunged into a bitter struggle for freedom. All 
these factors added to create an agitative atmosphere in Kashmir also, 
where even ordinary people could visualise that the days of the 
autocratic rulers like the Maharajas, the Nawabs and the Princes were 
numbered. 

*'Naya Kashmir Manifesto 

The *‘Naya Kashmir” manifesto is a political document, containing 
aims and objectives of the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, 
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with respect to the future constitutional, framework, economic planning, 
agricultural and industrial growth and socio*educational uplift of the 
State. This manifesto remains the political “bible” of the 
.National Conference till all the objectives contained in it are not 
fulfilled. 

“Naya Kashmir” manifesto was presented by Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah before the open session of the Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conference at* Srinagar on the 30th of December, 1944.. In his 
introduction of the *‘Naya Kashmir” manifesto, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah writes as under: 

‘‘Progress is a continuous struggle—a tempestuous struggle. This 
struggle is not a child’s play. History has witnessed many tyrants 
and their tyrannies but every generation has achieved progress 
with the help of far-sighted thinkers and the sacrifice of Mujahids, 
and today we inherit and protect this torch of light. The National 
Conference has been fighting the battle since the inception of the 
freedom movement. The struggle had continued but it should have 
a definite future programme. The genesis of the struggle every¬ 
where was the same; it is the struggle of the poor against the class 
of exploiters. This struggle of ours is the struggle of the workers 
against those stone-hearted exploiters who as a class of discrimi- 
^ nators have lost the sense of humanism”. 

The preamble of the “Naya Kashmir” manifesto reads as under; 

“We, the people of Jammu, Kashmir, Ladakh, Frontier Districts, 
villages of Poonch, Chinani, commonly known as the residents of 
the Jammu & Kasnmir State, in order to perfect our union in the 
atmosphere of full equality and self-determination; to raise our¬ 
selves and our children, forever, from the abyss of oppression, 
poverty, ignorance, degradation and superstition of the dark ago 
into the sunlit valley of peace and plenty ruled by freedom, 
science and honest toil; to participate in the historic resurgence 
of the people of the East and the working masses of the world; and 
destined to make our this dear homeland Kashmir, dazzling 
diamond on the snowy forehead of Asia; do hereby propose, 
propound and endorse the following Constitution for our 
State”. 

The “Naya Kashmir” proposes a Constitution in which 

1. A single Citizenship is established for citizens of Jammu, 
Kashmir, Ladakh and the Frontier Regions, including the 
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Poonch and Cbinani illaqas. The«equality' of the rights of 
all citizens, irrespective of their nationality, religion, race 
or birth, in all spheres of national life economic, political, 
cultural and social shall be an irrevocable law. 

2. Freedom of conscience and of worship shall be guaranteed for 
ail citizens. 

3. In conformity with the interests of the people, for the purpose 
of promoting political awakening and strengthening the 
National resurgence, all citizens shall be guaranteed by-law: 

—Freedom of speech 
—Freedom of the press 
—Freemdom of assembly and meetings 
—Freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

According to Sheikh Abdullah, the independence of India from 
the British was an essential pre-requisite for the freedom of the princely 
states. 

Sopore Session, 1945 

The National Conference decided to hold its annual Session at 
Sopore, Kashmir on the 3rd, 4th and 5th of August, 1945. Invitations 
were issued to all the top leaders of the National Congress, and State 
peoples Conference. The following leaders reached Srinagar in the last 
week of July, 1945: 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
'Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
Mian Iftiqar-ud-Din 
Mr. Jai Narayan Vayas 
Mr. Asaf Ali 
Mr. Kanya Lai Vaidya 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of State Peoples Conference 
was held at Mujahid Manzil, Srinagar. Representatives from many 
States joined in the deleberations and important issues on State matters 
wers thrashed out. An important resolution on Kt^hmir, condemning 
the mischievous plans of Pandit R. C. Kak, the Prime Minister of the 
Maharaja was passed. It was decided to fight against feudalism and 
feudal lords, who were creation of the British. On the first of August, 
1945, all the guests were taken in boats on the river Jhelum in a magnifi¬ 
cent procession. The communal and reactionary elements exhibited 
vulgarity and threw stones on the procession. In this skirmish one worker 
of the National conference lost life. 
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In the evening, a mamntoth public meeting was held in Hazuri Bagh 
Srinagar, in honour of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, In his welcome address, 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, thanked the Maulana for having come to 
Kashmir during the turmoil of 1931 and extending full support to the 
Kashmiri freedom fighters. He added further: 

“Our future and our fate is connected with the freedom struggle of 
India. We feel purturbed when we see that efforts to unite Indians 
in this struggle do not bear fruit. When our Muslim brothers feel 
apprehensive of the majorty and if this issbe can be solved by accept¬ 
ing the principle of self-determination, then it should be included in 
the agenda of the Indian National Congress. In Kashmir, the Natio¬ 
nal Conference has accepted the principle of self-determination for all 
communities, not only in respect of creed but in the vast meaning of 
culture and this understanding has been given prominence in the pro¬ 
gramme of “Naya Kashmir”. 

The annual Session of the National Conference was held at Sopore in 
which. Sheikh Abdullah said: 

‘Naya Kashmir* represents conception of a model state, free from 
exploitation. It strikes at the root of feudalism, capitalism and 
imperialism.” 

Speeches made at this historic session laid emphasis on the bonds bet¬ 
ween Kashmir and India. The Indian leaders fed the growth of “freedom 
ideas” of the National Conference workers to such an extent that only 
next year they raised the slogan of “Quit Kashmir”, demanding liqui¬ 
dation of the Maharaja. The ideal of the Indian National Congress, it 
was evident, had fired the youthful imagination of the politically awake¬ 
ned Kashmiris. 

In accordance with the decisions arrived at by the Working Com- 
mitte of the National Conference, Sheikh Abdullah sent the following 
telegram to the Cripps Mission: 

“As President, All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference repre¬ 
senting all communities and classes of people inhabiting Jammu 
and Kashmir State I welcome your visit to our State and hope that 
it will usher in a new era of freedom both political and economic 
for four million State people. As Mission is at moment reviewing 
relationship of Princes with the paramount power with reference to 
treaty rights we wish to submit that for us in Kashmir re-examination 
of this relationship is vital matter because hundred years ago in 1846 
iRnd and people of Kashmir were sold away to servitude of Oogra 
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House by British for seventy five lacs of Sikh rupees equivalent to fifty 
lakhs of British Indian rupees. Then Government of Kashmir resist¬ 
ed transfer, but was finally reduced to subjection with aid of Bri¬ 
tish. Thus sale deed of 1846 mis named Treaty of Amritsar sealed 
fate of Kashmir masses. We declare to world that the sale deed 
confers no privileges equivalent to those claimed by States gover¬ 
ned by treaty rights. As such case of Kashmir stands on unique 
footing and people of Kashmir press on Mission their unchallenge¬ 
able claims to freedom on withdrawal of British power from India. 
We wish to declare that no sale deed however sacrosanct can con¬ 
demn more than four million men and women to servitude of an 
autocrat when will to live under this rule is fio longer there. Peo¬ 
ple of Kashmir are determined to mould their own destiny and we 
appeal to Mission to recognise justice and strength of our cause”. 

Sheikh Abdullah returned to the State on the 3rd of May, 1946 from 
Delhi, where he had gone to attend the meeting of the States People Con¬ 
ference. He found the people in an agitative mood and bitterly against 
the Maharaja as well as his Prime Minister. On the 6th of May, Sheikh 
Abdullah lashed out at the conspiracy of Pandit Kak having undermined 
dyarchy and asked the people to prepare themselves for a bigger 
struggle. 

On the 13th of May, 1946 Sheikh Abdullah spoke before a large gath¬ 
ering as under: 

‘T announce it to the world that the decendents of Gulab Singh 
have no right to rule this land. We were not even told at that 
time when the British sold this land to him. Now, when the 
British have to quit India we tell Hari Singh to quit Kashmir. We 
will collect fifty lakhs by contribution and tell him to vacate this 
land”. 

On the 14th of May, 1946, Sheikh Abdullah delivered a fiery speech 
at Noshera, Srinagar in which he said: 

“Kashmir has been sold by one trader to another. Gulab Singh pur¬ 
chased Kashmir after having deceived the Sikhs, Since the day of 
purchase, we have been treated as animals. In the past they would 
take us on begar to Gilgit and most of the Kashmiris would die on 
the road without cofins. Dus to this atrocity many Kashmiri fami¬ 
lies ran away to the plains of Punjab. National Conferenw aims at the 
termination of Dogra-shedii. It is regretabl^ t|jat we have lived in 
slavery for the past hundred years,” 
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D-Day 20th May 

It was on the 20th May, 1946, that the Maharaja begin his opera¬ 
tions against his people. On that day, he reached Srinagar from Jammu, 
spread his soldiers in all the major towns of Kashmir, and ordered that a 
lesson be taught to the people for insulting his dynasty. Not only, Sheikh 
Abdullah but other leaders of the National Conference including Pandit 
Sham Lai Saraf, Khawaja Mohammad Sultan Khan and others were 
arrested. The Special Correspondent of the Globe News Agency has given 
a graphic description of the operation as under: 

“Monday May 20, 1946 was a D-Day and 4 P.M, was the zero 
hour. The cannons in the Hari Parbat Fort boomed a Salute of 21 
guns announcing the arrival of the Maharaja in his summer capital 
of Srinagar. Simultaneously telegraph wires buzzed the coded mess¬ 
age informing the police headquarters in Srinagar that Sheikh 
Abdullah was arrested at Garhi, a bottleneck on the Srinagar-Rawal- 
pindi Road. The signal was given and swarms of Gurkha and Dogra 
troops occupied every strategic point in and arround Srinagr and 
literally threw a steel ring round it. with clock-work prccinson a 
country wide man hunt immediately began and within a few hours 
hundreds of people were arrested. By Wednesday, about three hundr¬ 
ed people wers arrested and more than 20 were killed, besides 
hundreds injured. The irdlitary took up positions at all important 
road junctions and on all bridges and ordered all passersby to 
walk in line, one by one, with hands up, shouting, "Maharaja 
Bahabur ki Jai." Those that hesitated or resented were beaten 
with rifle butt and often pricked on their backs with bayonet ends. 
Later, the people were ordered to walk with one leg leaping like 
lame men and shouting "Maharaja Bahadur ki JaV\ Some were 
forced even to walk on their knee. Old men and respectable citizan 
were forced to crawl on the roads at the point of rifle. Shops were 
looted and fruit and cigarette vendors robbed. Terror reigned 
throughout the city for full 48 hours and all shops were closed 
and people kept indoors due to fear.” 

As soon as the news of the arrests reached Srinagar, mobs starting 
pouring in the Mujahid Manzil, the Headquarters of the National Confe¬ 
rence in Srinagar. A call of hartal was given and raising of slogans 
against the Maharaja continued throughout the night. Next day, 
protest processions started moving in Srinagar and other Important towns 
of Kashmir. Many were injured and many died in the military firings. 
The Maharaja issued the following notification; 

^'Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his numerous followers have been 
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arrested. During the previous two weeks he and his followers had 
began a series of lectures, in which people were incited to finish the 
present government. Not only the Maharaja Bahadur but his dynasty 
has been abused. It appears that for the breakdown of the admini¬ 
stration, preparations had been made for a full scale agitation. In 
the interest of law and order and for the protection of peaceful citi¬ 
zens, the Government had to take precautionary measures. In order 
to assist the police, the Military has been called. Today, at morn¬ 
ing, unlawful processionists have, at many places, indulged in stone 
throwing on military petrols and many sepoys and one officer has 
been injured. In order to protect themselves, the petrols have fired. 
All processions, meetings and gatherings have been banned. Further 
Curfew has been imposed in Srinagar.” 

Out of the prominent leaders of the National Conference, two, 
namely Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad and Khawaja Ghulam Mohammad 
Sadiq fled towards the Punjab and one, namely Khawaja Ghulam Mohi- 
un-Din Kara went under-ground. He earned the title of “Bulbul-i- 
Kashmir” from the masses for his daring acts during the course of the 
Quit Kashmir movement. 

Hari Singh, the Maharaja dealt with the agitation exactly the way 
the British had done to crush the “Quit India” movement. He took all 
measures to suppress the Kashmiris, who came out as fearless fighters 
and demanded release of their leaders. Mass gatherings resisted the 
tyranny with determination and fought back the savage regime of the 
' Maharaja. They recited the revolutionary songs of Mahjoor and Iqbal 
and faced bullets. 

On the 27th of May, 1946, Pandit Nehru called upon the State units 
of the Indian Ail India State Peoples Conference to hold meetings all 
over India on the 2nd June, in sympathy with the sufferers of Kashmir. 
He also directed that funds be raised for the victioms of the military firing 
in the “Quit Kashmir” movement. 

Suppression let loose on the Kashmiri people shocked the Indian 
leaders who came out with statements in sympathy with the National 
Conference. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in a statement said : 

“My heart goes out to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his hand of 
loyal and selfless works in this hour of their supreme trial. The 
arrest of Sheikh Abdullah and the killing of innocent men and 
women has caused great pain. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru in his statement declared : 

“Both as the President of All India States People’s Conference and 
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as a Kashmiri I have been greatly troubled by the recent developments 
in Kashinir. Some weeks ago, Committee of the National Con¬ 
ference sent a memorandum to the Cabinet delegation, raising the 
question of the Amritsar Treaty and demanding that this treaty be 
abrogated and Kashmir ruled by the people of the State. There is a 
great deal of talk of Dynastic rights and privileges but no dynasty 
or individual can claim to override the fundamental rights of the 
people. Sovereignty will have to reside in the people and what 
follows will, thus, necessarily, be according to the wish of the 
people. What happened in Kashmir clearly demonstrates the 
desire of the State authorities to avail themselves of any pretext to 
crush the popular movement. The whole of the valley was 
handed over to the military administration. The police being 
Kashmiris were withdrawn. A reign of terrorism and frightfulness, 
then began. Kashmir has practically been out off from the outside 
world since than and martial law prevails there. There have been 
conflicts with crowds and firing on numerous occasions. Srinagar is 
almost a city of the dead where movement is difficult and large 
numbers of people are practically interned in their own houses. Apart 
from the many hundreds who have been put in prison, clashes occur 
daily and even women have been shot down. Dead bodies are not 
handed to the relatives for burial according to religious rites, 
but are soaked in petrol and burnt. The mosques, including their 
inner shrines have been occupied by the military. 

The ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement was sporadic and spontaneous. 
Mass arrests, shooting, victimisation and crawling orders had became 
order of the day. The State Government declared that Hindu Raj was in 
danger, but the problem was basically a political one. The Prime 
Minister of the State, Mr. Kak declared that ‘we have been preparing it 
for 11 months and we are ready to meet the challenge. We shall be ruthles¬ 
sly firm and we make no apology about it. This clearly shows that the 
Government was deliberately preparing to fight and crush ruthlessly the 
freedom struggle. As a climax to the Kashmir revolt, the Sheikh and 
other leaders including, Sardar Budh Singh, Moulana Masoodi, were 
brought on trial and accused of sedition and revolt against the 
Maharaja. Pandit Nehru sent a telegram to the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir and to the Maharaja also, saying that he will arrange defence of 
the accused as well as try to settle the whole issue in a peaceful way. 
The Maharaja replied that Nehru’s visit to Kashmir at that juncture will 
entail unfortunate consequences. On 16th June 1946, Pandit Nehru 
wrote a personal letter to the Maharaja imploring that every endeavour 
should be made to bring peace in Kashmir and that can be achieved with 
the release of the Sheikh and his colleagues. He further indicated that it 
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was his desire to meet the Maharaja and “lay the foundations of a 
settlement.” Here are the excerpts from his letter : 

“I am much more concerned, however, as I have no doubt, you are 
also, with the general situation in Kashmir of which this trial is 
only a part. I should very much like to be of some help in the 
solution of the problems that have arisen there. May main object 
in going is to endeavour to do so. I want, as you must also desire, 
peace and development in Kashmir State. I feel, however, that it 
will not be possible, to return to normality and peace unless these 
trials are withdrawn and Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues are 
released.” 

“The problem of Kashmir is important enough by itself and some of 
us are intensely interested in it. At the present moment, however, it 
has additional importance in the whole context of Indian States. 
The Constituent Assembly is likely to come into being soon and each 
State and, more especially, the major States, will have to consider 
representation in this Assembly. You are, I pressume, aware of the 
popular demand put forward both by the Indian National Congress 
and the All India States People’s Conference that representation in 
the Constituent Assembly should be by means of representatives 
elected by the people. All these and similar problems have to be 
faced very soon. It is obvious that the difficulty inherent in these 
problems will be greatly increased if the situation in Kashmir is 
abnormal and the State is in conflict with the popular organisation 
there.” 

The Maharaja being arrogant, ignored the letter of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who against the wishes of his colleagues decided to 
proceed towards Kashmir. 

Arrest of Nehru 

As stated above, Pandit Nehru had written to the Maharaja that on 
16th June, 1946 that he would reach Srinagar by the 19th evening along 
with defence lawyers for the sedition case against Sheikh Abdullah, and 
others. Further it was his mission to bring about a settlement in view of 
the larger interests of the country. But the Maharaja as well as his lYime 
Minister, due to their arrogant natures, ignored it. When Pandit Nehru 
and his colleagues reached Kohalla, a border outpost on the Rawalpindi- 
Srinagar road, he was stopped and handed over an order issued by the 
Magistrate banning his entry into the State territory. Pandit Nehru saw 
a platoon of Dogra soldiers, with mounted byonets barricading the road. 
Outraged and enraged. Pandit Nehru broke through the cordon of 
soldiers and walked towards gn way to Srinagar. At Domel, 30 miles 
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inside the State boundary, he was put under arrest. 

Pandit Nehru’s arrest by a little stooge of imperialism created 
widespread recentment throughout the country. Hundreds of telegrams 
reached the State Government deploring the foolish action of the 
Maharaja. The National Press, by and large deplored the attitude of 
the Maharaja’s Government, Wrote Hindustan Standard : 

“Those little Fuehrers of Kashmir dressed in little brief authority, 
drank with the lust of power have run a much. They have capped 
their tale of miserable misdeeds with an insane outrage on the 
person of Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru, followed by the arrest of the 
nations beloved leader.” 

Next day, Maulana Azad, on a brief of the Working Committee of 
the Indian National Congress asked Pandit Nehru to return to Delhi 
where his presence was urgently needed. Subsequently, Panditji returned 
to Delhi and remarked ; 

“Highnesses and Excellencies do not count in people’s eyes in the 
India of today. Treaty rights, which are as dead as a doornail, or 
dynastic rights, which have no value in people’s eyes do not count. 
It is only human rights that count. It is by that standard above 
that all problems have to be considered and judged.” 

The Viceroy got in touch with the Maharaja and warned him at his 
foolish action. Hari Singh felt his blunder and deputed his Prime 
Minister to Bombay where he meet Sardar Patel and implored pardon. 
The ban imposed on the entry of Pandit Nehru was removed and he 
came to Srinagar on the 24th of July, 1946. After appearing in the trial 
court to defend Sheikh Abdullah, he left for Delhi on the 29lh of July, 
1946. 

Trial of National Conference Leaders 

In Kashmir, the National Conference leaders. Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, Pandit Sham Lai Saraf, Khawaja Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din Vakil 
and Khawaja Mohammad Sultan Khan were tried for sedition and 
treason. The case against Sheikh Abdullah started on the 3rd of June, 
1946 in the Badami Bagh Cantonment. The prosecution was led by 
Jaswant Singh and the defence was led by Jia Lai Kilam, During the 
later hearings, the National Congress provided the services of Mr. 
Baldev Sahai, Dewan Chaman Lai and Mr. Asaf Ali for the defence of 
Sheikh Abdullah. 

The Court delivered its judgement on the 10th of September, 1946 
jn which he was Sheikh Abdullah vyas found guilty of sedition and treason 
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and sentenced to imprisonment for three years each for three speeches and 
a fine of Rs. 500 for each speech. 

Sardar Budha Singh was sentenced to one and a half years imprison¬ 
ment for having incited the people through a speech on the 16th of May, 
through his speeches in May, 1946, against the Maharaja. Maulana 
Syed Masoodi, General Secretary of the National Conference was also 
sentenced. Besides this hundreds of workers were summarily tried and 
sentenced. All political prisoners were maltreated by the jail staff and 
suffered tremendously. 

The Maharaja and his Government had done whetcver was in its 
power to crush the popular movement but without any success. Those 
were crucial days for India, because the British Government had deputed 
the Cabinet Mission for some political settlement with the Indian leaders. 
A new Constitution for the whole of India, with a new Constituent 
Assembly had to be convened and the States had to join it. The Muslim 
Conference under the influence of the State Prime Minister Pandit Kak, 
declared that the State should remain independent, but the National 
Conference rose to the occasion and preached unity and freedom of all 
political prisoners. 

By and large, the Dogras of Jammu and the Pandits of Kashmir as 
well as the vested interests like the jagirdars, sahukars and zaildari did not 
realise the danger faced by the Jammu and Kashmir State vis a vis the 
Pakistan demand. The Jammu and Kashmir National Conference was 
the only stabilising political force in the State and small political parties 
like the Hindu Rajya Sabha, Yuvak Sabha, Kisan Conference could play 
no role in this context. Every sane and sensible person came to this 
conclusion that the State had only one spokesman to represent the views 
of the people and he was Sheikh Abdullah. The Maharaja banked on 
the support of jagirdars, landlords, and aristocracy in general and the 
Dogra people of Jammu in particular. Pandit Kak, in order to retain 
his post as the Prime Minister, created a clique aspiring an emperor’s 
status for Hari Singh in the northern regions of Ladakh, Himachal, 
Kashmir, Jammu and Lahore. This clique had the backing of the 
mysterious Swami Santdev, who had established himself firmly as the 
Rajguru claiming miraculous powers. This Godman had declared to 
make Hari Singh as the emperor of Northern India through his great 
occult powers. At this juncture, the Kangra faction among the Dogras 
had obtained full mastery over Hari Singh and his wife, who also belong¬ 
ed to Kangra. When the future of India was at stake due to the Muslim 
League’s demand for division, Hari Singh was begged down to the court 
intrigues engineered by the Swami with the help of the Maharani and her 
Kangra faction. 
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Freedom Before Accession 

While the State was in the midst of revolt due to the instigation of 
pro-Pakistani elements, the Maharaja ordered relaese of Sheikh Abdullah 
and other National Conference leaders on the 29th of September, 1947. 
He was given a hero’s welcome and people gathered in a Srinagar park 
to hear him. In his first address, he warned the people about the danger 
of communalism and declared that his life mission was the unity of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. He said that the Maharaja had no power 
to take any decision on the issue of accession without the consent of the 
people. 

Manoeuvres of the Maharaja 

In July, 1947, the Viceroy paid a visit to Kashmir for a political 
mission. He wanted to persuade the Maharaja to make up his mind 
before 15th August. On the advice of his Prime Minister, Kak, the 
Maharaja avoided to commit himself. He had his advisors had made 
their own plans to meet the situation. Sardar Patel sent a message to 
him through Pandit Kak, to come down to Delhi for talks, the Maharaja 
refused to move. He had his own plan in the context of his having fallen 
victim of the suggestion made by the Swami and Kak to carve out a 
kingdom. 

All efforts on the part of Indian leaders and Lord Mountbatten to 
persuade him to take a decision one way or the other proved aborative. 
The Maharaja had every hope that he would be able to have Kashmir 
accepted as an independent State by India and Pakistan and possibly by 
other powers also. He was anxious to have an independent Kashmir 
with himself as its king. 

The Maharaja was in no mode to take people into confidence nor 
release their leaders from his jails. Mahatma Gandhi visited Srinagar 
in the first week of August, 1947 and addressed many meetings. When 
the Mahatma met the Maharaja, he told him to take people into con¬ 
fidence and align himself with them. This implied that Hari Singh had 
to realse Sheikh Abdullah and other leaders of the National Conference. 
Such advice had no effect on the Maharaja and instead he applied for 
Standtill Agreement with both the Dominions. While the Government 
of Pakistan accepted the offer of the Maharaja, the Government of India 
desired discussions with the authorised Minister of the Maharaja together 
with Sheikh Abdullah as representative of the people. 

Sheikh Abdullah demanded that before the people are asked to 
pronounce their opinion on accession, they must become masters of their 
own fate. The Indian leaders fully backs this demand. This was made 
clear to the Maharaja when he approached New Delhi to enter into a 
Standstill Agreement. The Maharaja evaded the issue and consequently 
right up to the time the State was invaded by Pakistan on 22 October 
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1947, the matter remained undecided; the Maharaja making no move to 
transfer power and the Indian Government refusing to have any agree-. 
ment with him in consequence. 

In another public speech, Sheikh Abdullah declared : 

“Our first demand is complete tranfer of power to the people in 
Kashmir. Representatives of the people in a democratic Kashmir 
will then decide whether the State should join India or Pakistan. 
If the forty lakh people living in Jammu and Kashmir arc by passed 
and the State declares its accession to India or Pakistan, 1 shall raise 
the banner of revolt and we shall face a struggle. 

The National Conference leaders wanted freedom to decide the issue of 
accession and did not wish it to be decided for them by tlie Maharaja. 

Pakistan Aggression 

The British withdraw from India in August 1947, and the country 
became free after .centuries of alien rule. At the same time, the sub¬ 
continent was partitioned and a separate Dominion of Pakistan came into 
being. The Pakistan Government, soon after it was established, impos¬ 
ed an economic blockade on Jammu and Kashmir. The flow of essential 
commodities into the State along Jhelum Valley Road was stopped with¬ 
out any warning and violation of agreements in force. Consequeutly, 
the people in the State were faced with an acute shortage of these com¬ 
modities and had to suffer great hardship and privation. As subsequent 
events established, these measures were aimed at coercing the State into 
joining Pakistan. 

A glaring example of Pakistan's aggression in Kashmir is afforded by 
happenings in the strategic frontier area of Gilgit. The Gilit Agency was 
leased by the Maharaja to the British in 1935 for a period of 60 years. 
With the exit of the British from India, the lease terminated and the civil 
and military control reverted to the Maharaja. Consequently, the Govern¬ 
ment deputed its Governor to Gilgit in August 1947. 

Soon after, the Gilgit scouts, led by Major Brown, revolted against 
established authority and imprisoned the Governor. The rebels received 
all possible aid and assistance, from the Pakistan Government. The 
Gilgit territory, a part of Jammu and Kashmir State, was subsequently 
brought under the direct control of Pakistan Government which deputed 
a Political Oflicer to rule over the area. 

While the economic blockade was Continuing, the State was subject¬ 
ed to armed invasion from Pakistan territory in the Punjab and the North 
Western Frontier Province. On September 3, 1947, a gang of 300 men 
armed with spears and guns waylaid and murdered a subject of the State 
near Samba. Another armed band of 400 Pakistani nationals attacked the 
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village of Dohali, 12 miles south-east of Ranbirsinghpora in the Jammu 
Province. The marauders looted the village and burnt down houses. 
These armed incursions into State territory increased in number and 
magnitude and developed into a multipronged invasion of the territories 
of the State. On October 20, 1947, large column of Frontier tribesmen 
attacked the State borders near Muzaffarabad. The invaders were armed 
with Bren and Sten guns, heavy mortars, howitzers, anti-tank rifles and 
land mines. Subsequently, the place of tribal marauders was taken over 
by Pakistan Army. This illegal entry of the tribesmen was obviously 
intended to operate as an invasion of Kashmir and the raiders appeared 
determined to attack the capital of the State. This invasion clearly 
demonstrated the determination of Pakistan to decide the fate of Kashmir 
»by the power of the sword. It was not dilbcult for Pakistan to enlist the 
co-operation of some militant champions of their cause and cx-soldicrs 
from Poonch readily joined in the attack. The main participants in this 
invasion were the tribesmen from the frontier regions. 

It was the formidable Afridi and Mohsud tribesmen of Tirah and 
Wazirstan who, aroused by stories of the slaughter of Muslims by the 
Dogra troops, crossed the Kashmir frontier at the strategic outpost of 
Domel quickly overcoming the resistance of the State troops. 

After Muzaffarabad, the invaders captured Domek, Uri, Baramulla 
and Pattan and headed towards Srinagar itself. The captured towns 
were pillaged and burnt down and the inhabitants subjected to murder, 
rape and torture. The hydro-electric installation at Mahora which 
supplied power to Srinagar and other towns in Kashmir was destroyed. 

The tribesmen pushed rapidly on besieging the towns of Mirpur, 
Poonch, Kotli, Jhanger, Naoshera, and Bhimhar. No one, especially the 
Hindus and Sikhs, was safe before their barbarous fury. The avalanche 
of looting, pillaging, burning, and abductions pushed irrestibly forward 
along the Jhelum river road. 

Having brought a large stretch of territory under their occupation, 
the Pakistan invaders were now threatening Srinagar itself, it was at 
this grave hour of Kashmir's history that the National Conference gave 
a call for resistance to Pakistani invaders. The people ralied as one man 
around the National Conference, Volunteer Committees were formed 
and a National Militia set up. The National Conference took over the 
administration and maintained ceaseless vigilance against enemy infil¬ 
tration into the city. Perfect communal harmony prevailed in Kashmir 
and Hindus and Muslims alike joined the volunteer forces of National 
Conference. The Times (London) wrote that “in spite of the proximity 
of the raiders and comparatively heavy fighting 41/2 miles west of 
Srinagar, Srinagar remains calm and business continues as usual”. The 
paper added that the “situation is quite unreal” and can be explained 
by the fact that the National Conference has continued to instil 
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confidence into the citizens. The people in occupied areas responded 
magnificently to the call for resistance. Many Kashmiri Muslims fell in 
the battle. Prominent among them were Mohammad Maqbooi Sher- 
wani and Master Abdul Aziz. 

When the raiders were 35 miles from Srinagar, the Maharaja had 
fled to Jammu in the dead of the night, with all his property including 
carpets, bronzes, gold, silver and jewels leaving Srinagar and its people 
to their fate. 

The story of the flight of the Maharaja, on the night of 27th 
October, 1947, given by his son is summarised below: 

“Dcath and destruction were fast approaching Srinagar, our smug 
world had collapsed around us, the wheels of destiny had turned 
full circle. Suddenly there was a flurry of activity. 

Finally the convoy began to move. My father drove his own car 
with Victor Rosenthal at his side and two staff officers with loaded 
revolvers in the back seat. 

All through the dreadful night we drove, slowly, haltingly, as if 
reluctant to leave the beautiful valley that our ancestors had ruled 
for generations.” 

But the people were defenceless, and, although they held up the 
enemy’s on rush, prolonged reistance to well trained and well equipped 
invaders became out of question. The invaders were meanwhile push¬ 
ing ahead, destroying and looting whatever came their way, and the 
city of Srinagar stood in grave peril. Those were inspiring days. The 
whole people of Srinagar under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah, 
Bakshi and Sadiq had risen as one man against the raiders. Not one 
Kashmiri said that the raiders should be welcomed because they were 
Muslims. 

Sher-i-Kashmir, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah gave a clarion call for 
raising 15,000 volunteers. Almost simultaneously volunteers, were seen 
moving in towns and cities, working day and night to maintain communal 
harmony. It was at this critical hour that more than 10,000 intrepid 
volunteers unmindful of their lives, came forward and taking up the arms 
of deserted soldiers, guarded ail Government institutions, banks treasury, 
telephone and telegraph lines, post offices, bridges, provision stores, etc. 

As soon as Pakistan’s aggression in Kashmir was known in India, 
it had an electrifying effect on the minds of the people at large. AH 
differences of opinion were forgotten, all disputes pending between 
different political parties were hushed and the country rose like one man 
to resist the aggression. Differences of religion, differences of caste, 
community and language were completely obliterated, and the whole of 
India presented the unique sight of a nation determined to defend 
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Kashmir. 

The National Conference decided that only way to save Kashmir 
from the marauders was to accede to India and ask for help. Conse¬ 
quently, the Maharaja signed the Instrument of Accession on the 26th 
of October, 1947 at Jammu and sent it along with his letter for help to 
the Government of India. In his letter he wrote: 

“With the conditions obtaining at present in my State and the great 
emergency of the situation as it exists, I have no option but to ask 
for help from the Indian Dominion. Naturally they cannot send the 
help asked for by me without my State acceding to the Domination 
of India. I have accordingly decided to do so and I attach the Ins¬ 
truments of Accession for acceptance by your Government. The 
other alternative is to leave my State and my people to fcc-booters. 
On this basis no civilized Government can exist or be maintained. 
The alternative I will never allow to happen as long as I am Ruler 
of the State and 1 have life to defend my country. 

I may also inform your Excellency’s Government that it is my 
intention at once to set up an interim Government and ask 
Sheikh Abdullah to carry the responsibilities in this emergency with 
my Prime Minister.” 

Having received this communication from the Maharaja, Lord 
Mountbattan wrote back to him on 27th October, 1947; “In the special 
circumstances mentioned by your Highness, my Government have 
decided to accept the accession of Kashmir State to the Dominion of 
India”. Consistently with their policy that in the case of any State 
where the issue of accession has been subject of dispute, the question of 
accession should be decided in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the State, it is my Government’s wish that as soon as law and 
order have been restored in Kashmir and her soil cleared of the invader 
the question of the State’s accession should be settled by a reference to 
the people. That is how Kashmir became a part of India on 27th 
October, 1947. 

When Mahatma "Gandhi beared about the situation in Kashmir, he 
declared in the prayer meeting as under: 

“Subjects of a State are its real rulers. If subjects of Kashmir say 
that they want to go in Pakistan, then there is no power in the 
world to stop their going in Pakistan. But they should be asked in 
peace and full freedom. They should not be subjected to attack 
and they should not be forced by burning their villages. If its 
subjects say that despite its majority being Muslims, they want to 
live in the Indian Union, than nobody can stop them. 
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The decisioa to accede to India was not only natural in the circums¬ 
tances but also the logical outcome of the idea and objectives of the 
freedom movement. Its own experience in I^ashmir and the under¬ 
standing of the role of the National Congress and Muslim League in 
the Indian freedom struggle in general and vis-a-vis the State people’s 
movement in particular had convinced the National Conference leader¬ 
ship that the Kashmiri people’s movement for freedom and national 
progress could flourish only as part of the broader movement of the 
Indian people. The community of ideals and principles established 
between the people’s movement of Kashmir and the rest of the country 
in course of about two decades served as the natural basis for Kashmiri’s 
accession to India. 
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THE JOIN INDIAN MOVEMENT IN 
HYDERABAD STATE 


The Social and Political Factors leading to the Join Indian Movement 

1. The Hyderabad State was originally founded in the year 1724 
A.D. by Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, a Subedar under the Mughal 
Emperors. The State on the eve of the “Police Action” comprised of a 
total area of 82,700 sq. miles bound on the north by the Districts of 
Kandesh and Berar (now in Maharashtra); in the south by the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra rivers; on the east by Wardha and Godavari rivers and 
on the west by Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Bijapur and Dharwar districts, 
the last two being in Karnataka. The State was originally devided into 
16 districts for the sake of administrative convenience and the total 
population was roughly 18^ millions. 

2. The State when divided on linguistic basis came under three broad 
divisions, namely, Telangana, Marathwada and Karnataka. Of these, 
the subahs of Warangal and Medak comprising of nine distrsets cons¬ 
tituted the Telangana region with an area of 41,502 sq. miles and form¬ 
ing more than half the size of the Hyderabad State. Of the population 
of 18^ millions, the Telugu speaking people constituted 10 millions, 
Marathi and Kannad speaking people were four and two millions, 
respectively, and the remaining two millions and odd comprised of 
Hindusthani and Urdu speaking people. The population of the State 
was overwhelmingly rural in character. Out of a total population of 
18J millions, less than 6% lived in towns with over 10,0(X) population 
but of the total, two million, fifty thousand population were Muslims. Of 
these 25 % lived in towns and a greater part of them resided in towns with 
a population between five thousand one thousand. The bulk avocation of 
the Hindu population was tied-up with agricultural economy in the State 
while the character of the Muslim section of the population was urban 
and their livelihood depended on State services or in the various indus¬ 
trial concerns: a greater part of the indurstries were owned by the 
Muslims. The percentage of the Hindus was 85% while that of the 
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Muslims was 10.5%. 

3. The territory of the State was divided into Kbalsa, Sarfekhas, 
Paigab, Jugir and Samthans. The remaining 40% of the land was 
held by the Nizam, the Paigahs, Jagirdars and the Zamindars as their 
private estates. Out of a total area of 82.701 sq., miles, the Jagir areas 
comprised of 33,700 sq. miles. In terras of villages, they comprised 
8,128 villages, out of a total of 21,875 on roughly 35.7% of the total 
area of the state. The jagirdars of the state had large powers vested in 
them in the field of administration, namely, Dewani and Police. They 
had their own police, appointed their own Collectors, Tahsildars, Village 
Patwaris and Patels. Having to operate within their own limited 
resources, one can expect, the police officers maintained by the Jagir¬ 
dars was ill-equipped, ill-trained and low paid, falling far short of the 
standards expected from the State Police. Social welfare activities like 
public health, education, water supply, economic and other developmen¬ 
tal activities in these areas were awfully neglected. Even well populated 
villages in the Jagir areas were not provided with decent schools. This 
had adverse effect on the masses who remained educationally backward 
and the State as a whole was handicapped in its efforts to keep pace with 
the educational progress in British India, in the Dewani areas, those 
lands that were not under Jagir or Samasthanams. the Ryotwari System 
of land tenure prevailed. 

4. Agriculture provided the main source of livelihood for 84% of 
population of the State. Conditions of people in the Dewani area was 
no way better than the conditions of the people in the Jagirdari areas. 
Ryots holding insufficient lands, constituted 75% of the population in 
the Warangal district (Telangana), 55% of the population in Aurangabad 
district (Marathwada) and 60% of the population in the Raichur 
district (Karnataka). While in the Marathwada and Karnataka areas 
there was a comparatively less monopoly of the land by the big land¬ 
lords, in the Telangana areas there was either a monopoly of land by the 
big landlords or excessive fragmentation of land holdings. In the 
Telangana countryside land were held by big landlords called the 
Kakthadars or Pattadars, who in their turn employed a large number of 
tenants and agricultural labourers. In these areas a vicious system of 
serai-slave labour known as Bhagala and Yettipani (Vettipani) prevailed. 

5. The Bhagelas were serfs who came under the service of their 
masters for the debts they might have incurred for functions like marria¬ 
ges, etc. the son of a Bhagela in due course became Bhagela or bonded 
slave to the same master. The main feature of the Bhagela system was 
that the 'Jeethogadu* was paid annually in kind like a pair of dhoties, 
a kambal, a twig of tobacco and a few measures of rice per day. They 
could not change their master. The semi-starved bhagela was always 
in a chronic state of indebtedness to his master on account of the sums 
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that he would borrow from his master for functions like marriges etc. 
These debts were carried on from the father to the son, thus ensuring the 
continuity of serfdom from generation to generation. 

6. Vetti chaakiri or Begari was another evil which prevailed in the 
region, Begari was rendered in the Telangana village side by two types 
of people; one of them were the 'private Vetti Madigas w ho inhabited 
almost every village and like Mahais of Marathwada, they received 
balutas or fi.xed contribution, usually in kind at the harvest time by the 
ryots at the rate of so much per plough for the services rendered by 
them. This was a time bound custom prevailing perhaps in other parts 
of rural India also. But there was another type of obnoxious I'ettipani 
which took the form of general levy on all the petty occupants, tenants 
and labourers who belonged to communities like chafhars, barbers, 
dhobies and blacksmiths. These were called as Balutadars. The.se were 
the people who originally received some petty inam lands free of tax 
from the State, or Jagirdars in return for which they were expected to 
render certain essential services to the village and also to the Govern¬ 
ment officials on tour of the village. Gradually a misconception arose 
that the balutadars were expected to serve all the prominent people in 
the village like the Deshmukh, Deshpandes and the Patwari besides the 
officers on tour and even their chaprasis and also such persons who 
hoped or aspired to become government employees. The Government 
did attempt to stop this evil but their attempts proved futile. Accord¬ 
ing to the statistical returns available in 1930’s, there were a total of 
2,203 farmers who were doing Vetti Chhakiri in the Warangal district 
and 728 of the resident families were having neither any occupation nor 
any cultivation. Considering the above oppressive conditions it is not 
surprising to note that the Telangana areas developed into a strong base 
for communist activity in the course of the freedom struggle at a certain 
stage. One of the first acts of the Chowdhary government after the 
Police Action was to tackle the problem of Jagirdar Abolition and an 
act was passed on 15 August 1949 to achieve that object. 

7. The concept that the Hyderabad State was an Islamic Slate was 
widely accepted. As such the Muslim Section of the population enjoyed 
a privileged position particularly in the urban areas and if the majority 
community wanted to change the administrative set-up on democratic 
principles, it was derived as communal. 

8. The total number of literates in the State was only 4.8% and of 
these the percentage of literates among the non-Urdu speaking people 
was 3.3%. They constituted nearly 89% of the total population. The 
State Government’s policy of making Urdu as the medium of instruction 
in all the middle and high schools was greatly responsible for the 
educational backwardness among the non-Urdu speaking people in the 
rural areas. According to 1941 Census Reports with the Hyderabad 
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State Government, the number of educated Muslims per thousand was 
59 while that of the Hindus was 23.8 which only shows that it was in¬ 
evitable that the lion’s share of jobs under the Government should go to 
the former. The Government did not allow any private or khangi 
schools to be started where the people would have like to have the 
curriculum in the regional languages. Several restrictions were placed on 
the starting of not only such schools but also on Akhadas for physical 
education. 

Public Awakening 

Jn spite of the strangling atmosphere, the people of Hyderabad 
could not remain unaffected by the strong waves of nationalism that 
engulfed the people of India. The echoes of the Vande Mataram and 
Swadeshi Movements were heard in Hyderabad State also. Secret 
societies were formed at Nasik and Aurangabad in the Marathwada area. 
The Swadeshi movement in the State was led by leaders like Dr. 
Agoranath Chattopadhyaya, Pandit Keshav Rao Karotkar, Satwalekar 
and others. 

Inspired by the speeches of Tilak and Gokhale, these leaders tried 
to keep in close touch with the all India developments by attending the 
sessions of the Indian National Congress. 

Ill the capital city of Hyderabad, Kommararaju Lakshmana Rao, 
Ravichettu Rangarao, Gadicherla Hara Sarwothama Rao, N. Venkata 
Narasingha Rao, the Raja of Munagala and others started the Telugu 
renaissance movement by founding The Krishna Devaraya Andhra Basha 
Nilayam in 1901 and the Vignana Chandrika Grandha Mandali. This 
paved the way for the Library Movement in the State which brought 
about a cultural renaissance among the Telugu speaking people. Among 
the Maharashtrians the cultural renaissance was brought about by the 
founding of the Viveka Vardhini Patashala in 1906 by Pandit Keshav 
Rao Koratkar, Vaman Ramachandra Naik and Ganapathi Rao Hardikar 
and for the Kannadigas by founding the Nuthana Vidya Samastha at 
Gulbarga. Bhajan Mandals were also started throughout the State. 

Seeing these activities, the Government issued Farman No. 46 of 
1920 in which it stated that no new place of worship should be started in 
the State without the permission of the Government; it also prohibited 
the starting of new Bhajan Mandals. The off-shoot of the terrorist 
activity during the Vande Mataram Movement, was felt in Hyderabad 
also, in the shape of the Jackson Murder Case, when Jackson, the 
Collector of Nasik was murdered in 1909 by a student, Anantha 
Lakshman Konare, member of a secret society at Nasik. As a result of 
this, the State Government e.xpelled several people from the States and 
dismissed several government servants like Dharab Bhogle, Kale, Narahar 
Triambak Ghorpore from the State services. 
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The founding of the Osmania University in 1919 as a result of the 
efforts of the first Hyderabad Educational Conference, the starting of the 
Humanitarian League by Rai Balmulcund, a retired High Court Judge. 
Laiji Meghji, a timber merchant and Bhagya Reddy Verma, a Harijan 
Leader, also marks the beginning of the social renaissance movement in 
Hyderabad State. By the beginning of 1920, several regional language 
newspapers also came into existence. The Nizam in 1919 ascedlng to 
the wishes of the people envisaged the formation of a Legislative Council 
and tried to introduce administrative reforms. 

Hyderabad was also caught in the crecendo of the Khilafat agitation, 
when a hartal and Unity Day was observed in the city on 5 May 1920. 
Speeches stressing on communal amity were made. On 17 May 1926 a 
public meeting was attended by more than 10,000 people where they 
heard the speeches of leaders belonging to both the Hindu and Muslim 
communities, like Keshav Rao Koratkar and Moulana Abdul Hai. 

Several students gave up their studies under the influence of non* 
cooperation movement, one among them being Dr. Jaisorrya, while 
several left their educational institutions prominent among them being 
Akbar AH Khan, who later became a M.P. (Member of Parliament) and 
the Governor of Uttar Pradesh and Orissa in Independent India, Mir 
Mohammad Hussain, Syed Muhammad Ansari. 

The Nizam’s Government was greatly perturbed by these develop¬ 
ments and issued a Firman on the 9th Aban 1930 (14th September 1921) 
forbidding the holding of public meetings and the entry of British Indian 
political leaders into the State. It insisted that the agenda of the meeting 
must first be approved by the Chief Secretary. This was notified in a 
Gazette Extraordinary No. 52. In spite of this, the people could not 
remain unaffected by what was happening in British India. The impact 
of Gandhiji and his teachings began to seep through the insular barriers 
that the Nizam’s Government vainly tried to erect. By the year 1920, 
the people of the State evinced a keen desire not only for the revival of 
their ancient culture and literature but also to establish cultural ufiinities 
with their counterparts in the respective regions of Andhra, Maharashtra 
and Karnataka. 

The cultural renaissance movement among the three linguistic fronts 
was represented by the Andhra Jana Sangha for the Tclugus, the 
Maharashtra and Karnataka Parishads for the Maharashtrians and the 
Kannadigas, While the Andhra Jana Sangha was formed in 1921, the 
Maharashtra and Karnataka Parishads came into existence in 1937. 
These organisations not only acted as forums for cultural activities but 
also for expressing opinions on public issues. The awakening of political 
consciousness and the aspirations of the people necessarily had to be 
expressed in the form of cultural meetings, library meetings and issuing 
pamphlets against social evils like Begari and the Bhagela systems. 
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However, by 1930, the Andhra Jana Sangha was strong enough to 
convert itSelf into the Andhra Maha Sabha and the first political meeting 
was held at Nizamabad and it was able to pass the first political resolution 
in 1937 demanding the introduction of responsible Government. It also 
empowered K.V. Ranga Reddy to present a memorandum to the 
Government on behalf of Hyderabad People’s Conference, Earlier the 
first Hyderabad Political Conference was held in 1923 at Kakinada at 
the initiation of Madapati Hanumantha Rao under the Presidentship of 
Madhava Rao Aney. Similar conferences were held in Bombay, Poona 
and Akoia, Seeing the growing spirit of the political unrest,-the Govern¬ 
ment announced the constitution of a Committee in 1937 under the 
Chairmanship of Dewan Bahadur Arvamuthu Aiyyangar to suggest the 
type of constitutional reforms that were to be introduced in the State. 
However, the recommendations of the Committee could not meet the 
expectations of the people, particularly over the question of the propor¬ 
tion of representation between the Hindus and the Muslims in the State 
Legislature. In 1944, the Andhra Maha Sabha split into two groups, 
namely, the rightist forming the Nationalist Andhra Maha Sabha under 
the leadership of Boorgula Ramakrishna Rao, and the leftist wing of 
the Andhra Maha Sabha came under the leadership of Ravi Narayana 
Reddy. The nationalist Andhra Maha Sabha in 1946 along with its 
counterparts i.e., Maharashtra Parishad and the Karnataka Parishad 
merged themselves into Hyderabad State Congress and carried on a 
united struggle under the banner of the State Congress against the 
Nizam’s Government for bringing about the merger of the Hyderabad 
State with the Indian Union, 

The 1938 Satyagraha in Hyderabad 

The Hyderabad State Congress was formed in July 1938 by Swami 
Ramananda Tirtha but it was banned by the Government even before its 
inception. The Hyderabad State Congress after its formation in July 
1938, decided to hold a General Body Meeting in September 1938 but the 
Government banned the formation of the organisation declaring it as an 
unlawful communal association under the Public Safety Regulations Act 
of Hyderabad. In spite of this, the various Congress leaders led by 
M. Narasinga Rao tried to plead with the Government to lift the ban 
and also to enable them to come to an understanding with the Ittehad- 
Ul-Muslimeen Party which was under the leadership of Bahadur Yar 
Jung. These talks were known as the Unity Talks. The Government 
instead of lifting the ban on the convening of the General Body Meeting 
of the Congress insisted that the State Congress should give an assurance 
to the Government saying that these “Unity Talks’’ are going to succeed, 
and also that they should drop the word “Congress” from the name of 
the party, and that they should defer the convening of the General Body 
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Meeting and that the organisation should not be affiliated to organisa¬ 
tions outside Hyderabad. The Congress leaders were not in a position 
to give assurance to the government to the effect that the “Unity Talks” 
would succeed and finding the demands of the government untenable the 
Hyderabad State Congress decided to offer Satyagraha. It constituted a 
working committee with Govindlal Nanai as President and Ramakrishna 
Dhoot as the General Secretary. The other members of the working 
committee were Ravi Narayana Reddy, Sreenivaia Rao Bolkar and 
Janardhan Rao Desai, Govind Rao Nanai along with his colleagues 
Ravi Narayan Reddy, Ramakrishna Dhoot and Janardhan Rao Desai 
offered Satyagraha on 24 October 1938 and they were arrested. Swami 
Ramananda Tiratba who was nominated as the first dictator of the 
Hyderabad State Congress offered satyagraha on 27 August 1938. The 
government declared the State Congress and its council of action as 
unlawful bodies on 24 October 1938. All told, about 400 satyagrahis 
offered satyagraha on behalf of the Hyderabad State Congress according 
to a set pattern, i.e., all these satyagrahis used to offer satyagraha twice 
or thrice a week from different localities such as the Sultan Bazaar, Clock 
Tower, Kachiguda Railway Station, Abid Police Station and Patherghatti, 
etc. Several prominent leaders like Captain Joshi, Raghavendar Rao, 
Baddham Yella Reddy, Shaik Nabi Saheb, Shaik Moinuddin, M. 
Ramachander Rao, Hella Pragada Seethakumari, Kaloji Narayana Rao, 
Aarutia Lakshminarasimha Reddy offered satyagraha and courted arrest. 
The Congress satyagraha was finally suspended on 24 December 1938 by 
Kasinath Rao Vaidya on the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. The Congress 
Satyagraha of 1938 took place side by side with the satyagraha offered 
by Arya Samajists, the Hindu Parishad and the Civil Liberties Union of 
Hyderabad. Since all these satygrahas took place at the same time, the 
Government accused the Congress satyagraha movement as a communal 
movement. To avoid such misunderstandings Gandhiji advised the 
Hyderabad State Congress leaders to call off the satyagraha and he wrote 
to Sir Akbar Hydari, the Prime Minister of Hyderabad, to recognise the 
Hyderabad State Congress and release the satyagrahis. An enlightened 
administrator, Sir Akbar Hydari released the satyagrahis, in deference to 
the wishes of Gandhiji but did not lift the ban on the State Congress. 

As mentioned earlier, in 1938 the Arya Samaj also offered satyagraha 
in Hyderabad for religious and cultural liberties. It alto protested 
against the Deendar Movement in the Karnataka districts of the 
Hyderabad State. The Deendar Movement in the Karnataka area was 
led by one Siddiqi Deendar who taking advantage of the credibility of 
the public called himself an incarnation of Chenna Basaveshwara and 
began to plead that Islam is another form of Lingayatismr and that the 
people should embrace Islam. He also belittled Rama and Krishna. 
The Arya Samaj tried to counteract this insiduous propaganda by inviting 
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enlightened scholars from outside Hyderabad State, but the Aiya Sainaj 
leaders in British India were not allowed to enter the Hyderabad State. 
The Nizam’s government also prescribed the Arya Samaj Urdu journal 
Ved Adarsh and forbid them to perform Havan or even to run schools 
and even to unfurl their OM flag; when a Nagar Kirthan Party led by 
Pandit Narenderji and Shyam Lai was taken, they were arrested. 

The Arya Samaj leaders in defiance of the Government ban tried to 
conduct Havan Kunds and processions at great personal risks. This 
naturally led to riots in the State particularly in Gulbarga and Dhoolpct. 
While several Arya Samaj leaders were arrested and imprisoned some like 
Dharm Prakash were murdered by fanatics. 

When prominent advocates like K.F. Narriman tried to enter the 
State for defending the Arya Samai leaders, they were forbidden from 
entering the State. 

The Arya Pratinidhi Sabha appealed to the Nizam’s Government to 
hold enquiries into the Dhoolpet, Gulbarga and Udgir riots but the 
Government turned down their requests. The Arya Samaj leaders in 
protest against this decided to offer satyagraha under the leadership of 
Keshav Rao Koratkar and Pandit Vinayak Rao Vidyalankar and 
Mahatma Narayan Swamy. On 24 October 1938, Mahatma Narayan 
Swamy was elected as the leader of the Satyagraha Movement in 
Hyderabad. On 24 October 1938 a “Hyderabad Day” was observed all 
over India. Several Arya Samaj leaders from British India tried to enter 
the State from different sides. Camps were established on the four sides 
of the Hyderabad State : at Vijayawada (Andhra), Sholapur (Karnataka), 
Barsi, Ahmednagar, Manmad, Poona (Maharashtra) and Chanda (Central 
-Provinces). Mahatma Narayan Swamy entered Hyderabad on 21 January 
1939 but was driven back to Sholapur. So once again he entered the 
State at Gulbarga on 4 February 1939 along with a batch of 20 volunteers. 
He along with the volunteers, was arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
Rigorous imprisonment. Nearly 12,000 people participated in the Arya 
Samaj satyagraha from all over India out of which 5,500 were 
Hyderabadis. This was done in batches under different leaders. While 
Pandit Vinayak Rao Vidyalankar, the 8th dictator of the council of 
action of the Arya Samaj, was about to offer satyagraha along with 
1,000 volunteers on 21 July 1939, the Government announced certain 
reforms and the Arya Samaj satyagraha was called off. The Arya Samaj 
satyagrahis while in prison were ill-treated and severely beaten. They 
were not given proper food and medical aid. One of the satyagrahis 
arrested and imprisoned during this period was Vandhemataram 
Raraachandef Rao who used to recite the song of Vande Mataram at 
prayer time. This was regarded as a great offence by the Jail authorities. 
They started flogging Ramchander Rao mercilessly. At every lash that 
he received, he would cry Vande Mataram. The lashing continued 
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mercilessly till Ramachander Rao was severely bleeding and became 
unconscious. On account of this display of fearless heroism Ramachander 
Rao was called as Vande Mataram Ramachander Rao. He along with 
his brother, Veerabhadra Rao, played a notable part on the eve of the 
Police Action in Hyderabad State. At great personal risk to his life he 
was able to obtain information regarding the gun running in the State by 
Sydney Cotton and passed on the information to K.M. Munshi, the 
Agent General of India. The Arya Samaj workers were also subjected to 
great hardships but they continued their activities at the risk of their 
lives and property. Several Arya Samaj missionaries like Gangaram, 
Dattatreya Rao and Ganpat Rao were murdered. Later, during the Join 
Indian Movement these Arya Samaj workers also set up camps on the 
borders of the Nizam’s State under the leadership of Arya Samaj leaders 
like Gopal Rao Kalyani, Shesha Rao Waghmare and Krishna Oatta and 
offered resistance to the Nizam’s forces on the borders at Osmanabad. 
Sholapur, Pandharpur, Buldhana and Amaravathi. Arya Samaj members 
like Premraj Yadav, Gandhiah, Jagadish and Narayana Pawar were 
involved in the throwing of the hand grenade on the motor car of the 
Nizam in 1947. The Arya Samaj leader Pandit Vinayak Rao Vidyalankar 
in his capacity as the President of the Lawyers’ Protest Committee 
collected authentic information about the Razakar activities in the State 
and sent them to the Government of India for which he was arrested on 
the eve of Police Action. 

Students of the Osmania University and Vande Mataram Incident 

The students of ‘B’ Hostel of the Osmania University were found 
singing the Vande Mataram song in their Prayer Hall on the eve of the 
Dasara celebrations. The Hostel authorities did not like this and they 
closed down the Prayer Hall. Undeterred, the students conducted their 
prayers, singing the Vande Mataram song in the corridor of the Prayer 
Hall. The University authorities sent a circular saying that the University 
was purely an academic institution and that the students should not sing 
songs of a political and controversial nature. The students appealed to 
the authorities to withdraw the ban on the singing of the Vande Mataram 
song. But their request was turned down by the authorities. But the 
Pro-Vice Chancellor of Osmania University on 29 November 1938 issued 
a notice to all the Hindu students saying that they should vacate their 
rooms by that evening and suspended them from the College. Harsh 
methods were employed in compelling the students to leave their rooms 
at night. This led to a sympathetic strike by the other Hindu students 
who happened to be day scholars. They started picketing at the bus- 
stops. Then, one of the professors who happened to be a Proctor, seeing 
the students picketing near the bus-stand went to demonstrate with them. 
When the students refused to give up their agitation and blocked his car 
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by lying before it, he ordered his driver to drive the car over the bodies 
of the students before it. However, the driver had better sense than his 
master, and did not comply with his orders. 

The students also did not like to wear the College Uniform of 
pyjama and blue shervani and insisted on going to the College in white 
shirt and dhoti. They also wanted that the Chairs should be created 
for teaching Post-Graduate courses in Sanskirt, Tculgu, Marathi and 
Kannada languages, i.e. regional languages of the people just as there 
were Professorships for Persian, Arabia and Urdu. To enforce their 
demands, they went on strike from 29 November 1938 to 10 December 
1938. In this strike also joined the students of the district colleges and 
schools. The University authorities insisted that the students must 
apologise and return to their respective colleges lest their names be struck 
off from the rolls of the University. Several students did not heed to 
the orders of the University authorities. So the names of 350 students 
from the City College, 310 students from Gulbarga Colleges (including 
the High School), 120 students from Mahboobnagar were struck off on 
12 December 1938. During this period there were continuous strikes in 
Aurangabad, Bidar, Handed and the Parbhani districts. The Osmania 
University took care to sec that these dismissed students were not given 
seates in any other University in India by appealing to the Inter- 
University Board but the Nagpur University came to the rescue of the 
students and admitted them. Some of the students who were expelled 
during the period were P.V. Narasimha Rao, at present the Union 
Defence Minister, Nookala Ramachandra Reddy, Atchutha Reddy, 
Hayagrivachari, Devulapalli Venkateshwara Rao, Aarutla Ramachandra 
Reddy, Dharma Bhiksham, and others. During the students movement 
over the Bande Mataram question, Subhas Chandra Bose, Veer 
Savarkar and Jawaharlal Nehru wrote sympathetic letters to the students 
and encouraged them to carry on the struggle. Even Gandhiji blessed 
their movement. Another movement that took place in 1938 in the 
Hyderabad State was the satyagraha offered by the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Praja Mandal and the Civil Liberties Union. They offered satya* 
graha on 20 October 1938. The procession of the sataygrahis was led 
by Sriramulu and Devadas. Their procession was welcomed by the 
people who recieved it with cries of “Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai”, “State 
Congress Zindabad*’, “Vaman Naik Zindabad**. The processionists 
carried the photographs of these leaders and also a photograph of 
their deity Hanuman. The Hindu Civil Liberties Union offered their 
first satyagraha near the Ram Mandir on 30 October 1938 amidst a 
tense atmosphere. However, on account of the tact displayed by the 
government and the organisers of the satyagraha. serious riots were 
avoided. The Hindu Civil Liberties Union later UMd to offer satyagraha 
on every Friday at the Ram Mandir. The Government ill-treated the 
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satyagrahis in jail by not providing them with proper amenities and the 
satyagrahis had fo carry on hunger strike in protest against this ill- 
treatment. Thus the year 1938 is a landmark in the history of the 
Hyderabad State. Ifmarks the beginning of a major political convul¬ 
sion and also the assertion of public opinion against the policies of the 
Government. 

Gandhiji, seeing the Arya Samaj Satyagraha and the Satyagralia 
offered*by the Hindu Civil Liberties Union and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
as mentioned earlier, had asked Swami Raraananda Tirtha to call off the 
State Congress Satyag»aha, lest the State Congress might be construed 
a commujial body. Neverthless he pleaded for the betteer treatment of 
the Arya Samaj Satyagrahis and for their freedom to conduct Ha van 
Kunds and to build Arya Samaj Mandirs and to preach the Vedic 
Culture. But the Nizam's Government under Sir Akbar Hydri did not 
respond.favourably to his pleadings. Gandhiji declared, “that the 
greatest problem in Hyderabad was communal tention and unless that 
was removed, nothing can be achieved. When he first learnt ol the 
ban on the State Congress, -he wrote in the columns of The Harijan, 
“Sir Akbar Hydari is a great educationist ; he is a great philosopher,.. 
it is passing strange that he should have lent himself to the reactionary 
declarations. . . and banned an organisation before it had begun to 
function.” He further said, “what can be the meaning of communalism 
in a State which is ovdl^helmingly one population according to 
religion...” The leaders who represented the popular movement against 
the Nizam’s Government in the three different regions of the State, to 
mention a few, were M. Narasinga Rao, Boorgula Ramakrishna Rao, 
Jamelapuram Keshava Rao, Ravi Narayana Reddy in Talangana; 
Govind Rao Shroff, Vaysham Penam and Vinayak Rao Bindu represen¬ 
ted the Marathi speaking people of the city and the Marathwada region 
while Janardhan Rao Desai, Ramachar and Melkote represented the 
Kannada speaking people. They all carried on the struggle under the 
banner of the State Congress under the leadership of Swamy Ramananda 
Tirtha. 

Seeing the political developments in the State, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
and Na rima n wanted to come to Hyderabad to study the situation on 
the spot but they were not allowed to enter the State. When Sir Akbar 
Hydari met Sardar Patelin Bangalore in June 1938, he actually invited 
Sardar Patel to visit Hyderabad State once. Taking advantage of 
the invitation, Patel wrote to Sir Akbar Hydari asking if he could 
visit Hyderabad and see things for himself but the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad cleverly evaded the issue by saying that he had to proceed to 
Dacca for delivering a convocation address and he would fix the date 
of Sardar Patel’s visit to Hyderabad at a later stage after ascertaining 
the mutual conveniences of both the parties. Even Jamnalal BaJaJ on 
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behalf of the Indian National Congress tried to use his good offices with 
Sir Akbar Hydari for lifting the ban on the State Congress but his 
efforts proved futile. He suggested to Sir Akbar Hydari that some 
Congress leaders like Rajendra Prasad, C. Rajagopalachari and 
Miiulana Azad must be asked to visit the State but this suggestion 
was turned down. He also pleaded with Hydari to see that the services 
in the State were not overwhelmingly dominated by the Muslim 
community. Dismissing this as due to an accident of history, Sir Akbar 
Hydari requested Jamnalal Bajaj to see that'Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Pattabhi Sitaramash do not complicate the situation in the State by 
visiting it. He also wanted that the extremist section of the Indian 
National Congress would not take any step that might impede the 
working of the Aiyyangar Committee for introducing reforms in the 
State. 

Throughout the year 1939-40 negotiations were carried on by 
Kasinath Rao Vaidya as a spokesman of the Hyderabad State Congress 
to get the ban lifted on State Congress. The State Congress showed 
its willingness even to change its name from Hyderabad State Congress 
to that of Hyderabad National Conference. But the Government 
raised a strange objection saying that the use of the word 
“national” in this context was a misnomer as the Hyderabad State 
Congress had not made any attempt to get the support and cooperation 
of the other communities in the State ; as such it said that the State 
Congress was more a communal body than a national body. At this, 
Kasinath Rao Vaidya took umbrage and he pointed out the constructive 
activities of the Congress such as the promotion of the Hindu-Miislim 
unity, drive against illiteracy ; Harijan upliftment, etc., but all these 
reasons would not change the attitude of a government that was already 
prejudice. Kasinath Rao Vaidya seeing the attitude of Sir Akbar Hydari 
and the Hyderabad Government declared : “It fills me with shame and 
sorrow that in order to support an untenable decision, you (Akbar 
Hydari) should have seen fit to resort to misrepre.sentation.. . . Events 
of Bidar arc an eye opener. . . There is no security of life or property 
in the State for those who will not be practically slaves. Bidar in our 
opinion makes the case for responsible government irresistible.” 
However, the State Congress leaders on the suggestion of Jawaharlal 
Nehru agreed to change the name from Hyderabad State Congress to 
Hyderabad National Conference. 

Commenting about this the Rahbar-e-Deccan, said, “. . . if the 
objective of the association was to have the same responsible government 
then its formation and career are strongly detrimental to the Muslim 
interests. Our aim regarding the political goal of Hyderabad is to main¬ 
tain permanently the Islamic State of Hyderabad as it is. Government 
should have insisted on the change of the spirit and not the appellation. 
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The Hindus of the State shall have to place perfect trust in the 
Mussalmans and banish the idea of their being in a majority. Any 
action of their’s which will endanger the Islamic character of the State 
will prevent the Mussalmans from joining the National Conference 
and consequently the National Conference cannot be National”. 

It also struck an ominous note in the General Body Meeting of the 
Anjuman-e-lttehad-Ul-Muslimeen on the 1st December 1940 by passing 
the following resolution : . . if the Hyderabad Government lifts the 

ban so wisely and prudently clamped on the State Congress only because 
a change is made in its name. The Anjuman shall resort to every such 
step as will make the existence of the State Congress and its formation 
abortive”. The Nizam also issued a Firman during this period support¬ 
ing the advice expressed by the newspaper The JRahbar-e-Deccan. 
Naturally, the negotiations were a failure. 

In spite of the ban on the State Congress, Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha, in accordance with the programme of the Indian National 
Congress, saw that people in Hyderabad participated in the individual 
satyagraha as well as in the Quit India Movement. During the Quit 
India Movement two Hyderabadis, Abid Hassan Safrani and Prof. 
Suresh Chandra joined the l.N.A. 

In spite of the unhelpful attitude of the Government, the Hyderabad 
State Congress under the leadership of G. Ramchar carried correspon¬ 
dence intermittently with the Government for the lifting of the ban on 
the Congress and recognising it as a legal body ; but the efforts of 
Ramachar proved futile. 

Lifting of the Ban on the State Congress 

However, the government when the anti-feudal struggle under the 
leadership of the communist party was started in the Telangana 
districts of the Hyderabad State in 1945 and realising that the British 
Government was likely to give responsible Government to India, 
particularly after the visit of the Cabinet Mission, gave an indication 
to Ramachar about its inclination to lift the ban on the State Congress. 
At this time the Nawab of Chattari was the President of the Nizam’s 
Executive Council. He invited M. Narasinga Rao, G. Ramachar and 
Kasinath Rao Vaidya for discussions. Even at this stage, that is as late 
as 1945, the Government of Hyderabad insisted that the appellation 
“Congress” should not be applied for and that all the members of 
the Congress Party should profess loyalty to the ruler and that no non- 
mulki should be elected as the office-bearer of the proposed association. 
The Government also insisted that this association should not be 
affiliated to any outside organisation. The negotiations on behalf of the 
Hyderabad Government were carried on by the Nawab of Chattari, 
Zaheer Hussain, the Finance Minister, Ali Yavar Jung, Moin Nawas 
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Jung, the Political Secretary Savidge, the Revenue and Police Member 
ane Razvi, the Home Secretary, 

But the Hyderabad Statd Congress now conscious of the rapidly 
changing poiiticd! situation in British India, was no longer prepared to 
drop the word “Congress”. However, it assured the Government that 
it would be loyal to the Nizam and that only mulkis would become 
members of the working committee of the Hyderabad State Congress. 
Hawever, it said if any outsiders wished to become members of the 
Hyderabad State Congress they would not deny them membership. At 
this time. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru happened to be the President of the 
State Peoples’ Conference. He sent a copy of the resolution passed by 
the All India State Peoples’ Conference to Sir Mirza Ismail who was to 
succeed the Nawab of Chattrai. The resolution adopted by the All India 
State Peoples’ Conference declared Swami Ramananda Tirtha as the 
President of the newly constituted Hyderabad State Congress Committee 
and that this committee would work for the attainment of civil liberties 
in the State. The States Peoples’ Conference further declared that it was 
amazed to learn that the ban on the State Congress was still continuing 
in Hyderabad and said, “The State of Hyderabad will have to change 
its ways completely before it can entitle itself to any considerations in 
assemblies determining the future of India. In the event of the ban on 
the State Congress continuing and other civil liberties being denied, it 
will be the right of the State Congress to function in spite of this ban and 
assert their rights to civil liberties.” The letters of Panditji along with 
the resolutions were duly forwarded by Sir Mirza Ismail to the Nawab 
of Chattari, who after prolonged negotiations lifted the ban on the State 
Congress in April 1946. 

The Cabinet Mission came to India on 16 March 1946. The 
Mission had several interviews with the representatives of various Indian 
States including that of Hyderabad. The Hyderabad delegation was 
led by the Nawab of Chattari, the President of the Hyderabad State 
Executive Council, Nawab Ali Yawar Jung, Constitution Affairs 
Minister and Sir Walter Mookton, Constitutional Adviser to the 
Hyderabad Government. During these discussions the Hyderabad 
Government declared its intention to remain an Independent State out¬ 
side the Indian Union. It appealed to the British Government that 
when the latter withdraw from India, it should ensure that Hyderabad 
remained an independent paramount power and that it should restore 
all those territories that were ceded to the British from time to time by 
the Nizam. 

Visit of Jaya Prakash Narayan 

At this juncture, Jaya Prakash Narayan, the General Secretary of 
the AH India Socialist Party, came to Hyderabad on 7 May 1947 and 
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addressed a public meeting at the Karbala Maidan and also at 
Raghunath’s Bagh. The Nizam’s Government served an exiernmeiU 
order on Jaya Prakash Narayan on 7 May. This act of the Government 
created great excitement among the people. Batches of Congressmen 
wearing tri«colour flags and black band of ribbon went round the city 
shouting “Jayaprakash Narayan Zindabad” and “Congress Zindabad”. 
Trade Union leaders like B.S. Mahudev Singh, Narcndra Prasad Saxena 
addressed mammoth gatherings on 8 May 1947 criticising the govern¬ 
ment. Stones and brickbats were thrown on the police on the Kingsway 
and Subric Street in Secunderabad and also at Sultan' Bazaar, Begum 
Bazaar and Gowliguda in Hyderabad. Rama Murthy, an enthusiastic 
Congress worker organised a meeting at Faghunath Bagh on 8 May in 
spite of the ban. This meeting was addressed by Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha and Narendra Prasad Saxena where crowed raised slogans like 
**Zimmedaran Hakumat Leke Rahengite", '^Inquilab Zindabad", and 
"State Congress Zindabad" were raised. A batch of five Congressmen 
led by Boorgula Ramakrishna Rao, consisting of R.V. Bedab, Rama 
Murthy, V.B. Raju and Eshwariah offered satyagraha. The mob were 
so excited that they attacked the Public Post Office at Hasmat Gunj and 
set fire to it ; they also damaged street lamps, etc. The Railway 
workers under the leadership of Raghavendra Rao and Krishna Dubey 
passed resolutions protesting against the externment of Jayaprakash 
Narayan. One event led to the other culminated finally in the outbreak 
of communal riots at Secunderabad which resulted in the arrest of seve¬ 
ral persons. Against this background India became Independent on 
15 August 1947. Since the Nizam’s 'Government desired to remain an 
independent state, the State Congress now decided to launch a 
movement in the State which became famous in history as the “Join 
India Movement". 

The Join Indin Movement—1947-48 

The State Congress after lifting of the ban, elected Swami 
Ramanand Tirtha as its President. The State Congress also convened 
a meeting at Hyderabad. At this Session a rift arose in the State 
Congress ranks and it was divided into two groups which had a 
profound bearing on the State politics after the integration of the State 
with the Indian Union. One group was led by Swarni Ramananda 
Tirtha, popularly called as the “Gosai" group. It consisted of people 
like Jamalapuram Keshav Rao, K.V. Narsinga Rao, P.V. Narashimha 
Kodati Narayan Rao Komaragiri Narayan Rao from Telangana; 
Govindas Shroff, S.K. Vaisampayam, Baba Saheb Paranjape and A.K. 
Waghmare from Marathwada; Jaggannatha Rao Chandarkar, A.K. 
Praneshacharya and Krishnamachari Joshi, G.S. Melkote, representing 
the Kannada speaking people, while the other group led by Burugula 
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Ramakrishna Rao consisted of K.V. Ranga Reddi, Dr. M. Chenoa Reddi 

J. V. Narsing Rao, Kashinath Rao Vaidya and Janardhan Rao 
Desai. This group was called as the “Desai” group or referred to as 
the moderates while the group led by Ramananda Tirtha were called as 
extremists. The Session of the Hyderabad State Congress was held in 
May 1947, and Swami Ramananda Tirtha was formally elected as the 
President. This Session of the Hyderabad State Congress was attended 
by All India Leaders like Acharya Ranga from Andhra, Shankar Rao 
Dev from Maharashtra, Nijalingappa from Karnataka and Smt. 
Chattopadhyaya representing the Congress Socialists. At this open 
session of the Congress, Digamber Rao Bindur, supported by Burgula 
Ramakrishna Rao moved a resolution for the launching of the free¬ 
dom struggle in Hyderabad. Prior to the opening of the session 
Ramananda Tirtha visited Delhi and consulted the national leaders 
regarding the plan of action. At this open session of the Congress two 
points of view emerged. One was to carry on a non-violent satyagraha 
movement by courting arrest, cut all Shendhi and toddy trees, resorting 
to the no-tax campaign, severing communications in order to distract 
the Razakar and the Nizam’s Police and also to defy the Forest and 
Excise laws. The second view was to remain underground and to fight 
the Nizam’s government and the Razakars organisation. The moderate 
section in the Congress represented by Burugula Ramakrishna Rao and 
M. Narasingha Rao and others opted for non-violence while the younger 
section represented by Vogindas Shroff, Vaishampayan, K.V. Narsing 
Rao, P.V. Narasimha Rao and others went underground to carry on a 
struggle on the lines of the 1942 movement conducted by Jayaprakash 
Narayan in India. A working committee consisting of Jamalpuram 
Keshav Rao, Digambar Rao Bindu, G.S. Melkote, Mukund Rao 
Pedgaonkar, Krisbnachari Joshi, Govindas Shroff, A.K. Waghmare and 

K. V. Narsing Rao was constituted. Praneshwaracharya was the General 
Secretary. Apart from this, an Action Committee consisting of Digamber 
Rao Bindu as the President and Madapati Ramchander Rao as Secretary 
and Govindas Shroff, Jamalapuram Keshava Rao, K.V. Narsing Rao 
and Praneshwaracharya was constituted. 

A Central Office of the State Congress Action Committee was 
established at Bombay and the State Congress leaders were able to win 
the sympathies of S.K. Patil who accommodated then in the building of 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Zonal officers were esta¬ 
blished, at Vijayawada for the Telangana region and at Gadag for the 
Karnataka region. V.B. Raju was made responsible for running the 
Vijayawada zonal office. He was ably assisted by Bommakanti 
Satyanarayan and T. Hayagrivachari. The Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee appointed a sub-committee for Hyderabad afiairs and also 
observed a “Hyderabad Day”. 
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The Working Committee members of the Hyderabad State Congress 
visited different parts of India. M. Ramachander Rao was sent to 
Madras and held discussions with N.C. Ranga and Kaleshwar Rao. 
Govindas Shroff undertook a lour of Maharashtra and won over the 
Maharashtra Congress leaders for the Hyderabad cause. Dr. G.S. 
Melkote carried on active work in Hyderabad and Secunderabad. In 
Karnataka, Praneshacharya established contacts with the local leaders. 
Swami Ramananda Tirtha undertook an intensive tour of the Central 
Provinces, Maharashtra, and Berar to gear-up the local Congress Party 
leaders there in the support of the Hyderabad State Congress Freedom 
Struggle. 

Border Camps 

The Action Committee of the Hyderabad State Congress set up 
several border camps to organise the struggle and also to carry on 
propaganda in favour of the “Join Indian Union Movement”. At 
Vijayawada, the camp was run by T. Hayagrivachari, at Paritala by 
Kondati Narayana Rao. Camps were also set up at Sholapur, Manmad, 
Chanda and Adilabad; the latter two were under the supervision of 
P.V. Narsimha Rao and K.V. Narsinga Rao. Apart from these, several 
camps were set up in different parts of the Telangana districts and also 
in Karnataka and Marathwada areas. The youth and political workers 
were mobilised under the banner of the State Congress who demanded 
that the Hyderabad State should join the Indian Union and also partici¬ 
pate in the Constituent Assembly. The first working committee of the 
State Congress was held at Sholapur. The Hyderabad State Congress 
realised that the struggle might be hard and prolonged and it might even 
lead to a clash of arms between Hyderabad and the Indian Union. So 
Swami Ramananda Tirtha planned a strategy well in advance. He 
decided to launch the satyagraha movement in Hyderabad on a mass 
scale. While the bulk of the Congressmen were courting imprisonment, 
it was felt desirable to keep a few Congress workers outside the State to 
act as liaison between the leaders of the Indian National Congress and 
the Hyderabad State Congress and to win the sympathy of the Indian 
leaders for the cause of the Hyderabad freedom struggle. With this 
object in view he decided to hold the first working committee meeting of 
the Hyderabad State Congress at Sholapur. Andhra leaders like T. 
Prakasham, Pattabi Sitaramiah, Kaleshwar Rao, N.G. Ranga, Kakani 
Venkat Ratnam, P.V.G. Raju and others took a keen interest in mobilis¬ 
ing public opinion in favour of the freedom struggle being launched by 
the State Congress and also for supplying them with necessary funds and 
other amenities for carrying on the future struggle. Kaleshwar Rao 
offered his residence at Vijayawada to be used as a zonal oflSce for the 
Telangana area. Jayaprakash Narayan came forward in a very big way 
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by giving substantial nsonetary help to the Central Office of the Action 
Committee at Bombay. Apart^ from this, the Socialist Party of India 
also set up its own committee of Action for the Hyderabad freedom 
struggle. Aruna Asaf Ali during this period took a secret tour of the 
Nizam’s dominions particularly in the Telangana region to study the 
situation created by the Razakar and the Communist activities before 
forming a Committee of Action. Similar Committees of Action were 
set up in the three zones of the Hyderabad State. 

After making the above arrangements Swami Ramananda Tirtha 
came to Hyderabad and launched the “Join Indian Union Satyagraha” 
on 7 August 1947. 

On that day processions were taken out by the satyagrahis, who 
went through the main thoroughfares of the Hyderabad City. The 
police lathicharged the processionists on IS August 1947, the Hyderabad 
State Congress hoisted the Indian Union Flag that was personally given 
to Swami Ramanand Tiratha by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. This flag 
was hoisted at 10 a.m. on 15 August 1947 in a public place in Sultan 
Bazar by Motilal Mantri. Consequent to this Swami Ramananda Tirth, 
Dr. G.S. Melkote, Krishnachari Joshi, Jamalpurara Keshav Rao were 
arrested. 

The Hyderabad ‘Join Indian Union Movement’ soon became a mass 
movement. Within a couple of months more than 21,000 people parti¬ 
cipated in the satyagraha. Among those who were arrested were Smt. 
and Dr. Harishchandra Heda, Dr. M. Chenna Reddy, K.V. Ranga 
Reddy, Smt. Vimala Bai Melkote, Ramakrishna Dhoot, Mahadev Singh, 
Krishna Dubey, Atchuta Reddy, M.S. Rajalingam, Sumitra Bai Lakshmi, 
Biraj Rani Goud, S.B. Giri, Kaloji Narayan Rao, Krishna Dube, Arutla 
Chandrasheker Reddy, Katom Lakshminarayana, L. Narayana, K.S. 
Narayana and several others at Hyderabad. Kakeri Hanumanth Rao 
and his colleagues were arrested at Gulbarga while in Marthwada, 
Mukund Rao Padgaonkar and his colleagues were arrested. Konda 
Lakshman Bapuji who took a prominant part in the 1947 movement 
contrived to escape from being arrested and later participated in the 
1947 Join Indian Union Movement on the side of the revolutionaries. 
He was involved in the case of throwing an hand-grenade at the Nizam. 
Among the students Gautham Rao escaped from the Aurangabad prison 
and want underground along with his colleagues to participate in the 
movement. Vithal Rao Nanduri was arrested while Bakar Ali Mirza 
was kept under house arrest. Babu Rao Verma, President of the Hydera¬ 
bad Students’ Congress and Sri Ramulu Amdial, C. Sudarshanand 
others led the students’ movement. The “Join Indian Union Movement’’ 
was accompanied by mass meetings, hoisting of Congress flags, cutting 
of shendi and toddy trees in Adilabad and Karimnagar districts. Baddam 
Yella Reddy and P. Hanumiah had close contacts with their counterpart 
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communist leaders in British India particularly in Vijayawada with 
leaders like P. Sundarayya, Devulapalli Venkateswara Rao and others. 
Throughout this period, the Nizam’s government was trying to negotiate 
with the Indian Union but while attempting to arrive at an understanding 
with the Indian Union it had always to reckon with the Ittehad-Ul- 
Musalmeen organisation which by this time had envolved a body of 
volunteers known as the Razakars. 

The Razakars 

The Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen party was established in the year 1927 
at a time when political consciousness was gaining rapid ground among 
the people of the Hyderabad State. British India had already seen the 
Khilafat Agitation and the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1921-22; the 
agitation against the Rowlatt Bill and the Simon Commission was about 
to be launched. At this juncture some of the intellectuals in Hyderabad 
with secret encouragement from the State, decided to form an Anjuman 
for the Muslims of the State and a meeting was held at Tohed Manzil in 
Hyderabad under the Presidentship of Nawab Sardar Yar Jung, the 
Director Ecclesiastical Department of the Government of Hyderabad. 
The Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen organisation came into existence by resolu* 
tion sponsored at this meeting. Though established in 1927, the party 
remained dormant till the year 1938, when another meeting was held, 
under the Presidentship of one Moulavi Abdul Quader Siddiqui who 
was a Professor of Islamic Theology and Religion at the Osmania 
University. At this meeting a resolution was adopted saying that the 
Ruler and the Throne are the symbols of the political and cultural 
rights of the Muslim community in the State. They further said, “The 
status of the Muslims must continue for ever .... All laws and privi¬ 
leges and rights derived by the Muslim community traditionally shall 
remain as such, as they are meant for safeguarding the political rights 
of the Muslims and also for maintaining their economic and cultural 
status”. After this statement was adopted, it was not surprising that the 
Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen organisation always opposed any reforms that 
paved the way for a democratic set up. The Nizam through his Royal 
Firmans issued from time to time, also supported the Anjuman-e-lttehad- 
ul-Muslimeen. As a matter of fact, when India became independent 
on 15 August 1947, Hyderabad also was declared as an independent state 
by the Nizam not only on his behalf but also on behalf of the Ittchad- 
Ul-Muslimneen. This party further came into limelight with Bahadur Yar 
Jung becoming its President during' 1939-40. Bahadur Yar Jung gave 
the slogan of Anal Malik, i.e. “We are the rulers” to the Party and even 
challenged the sovereignty of the Nizam. The extremist section of the 
Hyderabad Muslims were made to believe that they were the ruling race 
and that the sovereignity of the ruler was nothing but a reflection of their 
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sovereignty, As a matter of fact in 1642 when the State Congress was 
negotiating with the Nizam’s government for the lifting of the ban on 
that organisation, Bahadur Yar Jung warned the Nizam against such a 
move saying “the Muslims hear with extreme surprise and resentment that 
with a mere nominal change the so called Hyderabad State Congress 
will be permitted to carry on propaganda for responsible government 
and disseminate its mischievous views .... I warn the government from 
this platform that such an act like this cannot be conducive to the 
traditional peace and harmony of Hyderabad, that the responsibility of 
the disastrous consequences that may ensue will rest entirely with the 
officials of the state .... Every constitutional change in Hyderabad 
involves two considerations which deserve special attention of the 
Muslims; firstly, whether powers and responsibilities of the Ministry are 
perfectly safe in the hands of the King and whether the position of the 
Muslims is quite secure in the legislative body which has been appointed. 
It is apparent that the Muslims cannot support any costitutional change 
which does not satisfy these two conditions .... The Sardar Majlis-e- 
Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen is the sole representative of the Muslims of the 
Deccan .... It cannot tolerate any democratic system or even its 
demand or mere thought which tends in the guise of democracy to 
augment the power of Hindu majority. 

It was during the Presidentship of Bahadur Yar Jung that the idea 
of raising a Corps of volunteers under the auspices of the Ittchad-Ui- 
Muslimeen was floated by one Mohd Hasan in September 1940. Accord¬ 
ing to this plan, branches of the Razakars or volunteers were to be open¬ 
ed throughout the dominions of the Hyderabad State. The local leader 
was to be called as Salar and he was placed at the head of a batch of 30 
volunteers known as Jaish. A. Salar-e-Sagir was to be appointed for 
every taluk while for each district there would be a Salar-e-Kabir. A 
Central Organisation would be located in Hyderabad under the Presi¬ 
dentship of an officer known as Afsar-e-AIa. Military training was given 
to these volunteers selected by the Afsar-e-Ala by a Marzak. Every Salar 
was made responsible for the discipline and regular parade of the 
volunteers. The uniform of the volunteers consisted of a khaki military 
shirt and khaki pant, belt and a fez cap. Each volunteer was armed with 
a sword and a dagger while the Afsar-e-Ala could use muzzle loading 
guns, bayonets, sword, daggar, pistol, etc. This para-military volunteer 
organisation was brought into existence by Bahadur Yar Jung on 27 
October 1940, and he announced its formation while addressing the 
Jagirdar Association when he declared that Hyderabad would be a free 
Kingdom and that it would start building ammunition factories, machine 
guns, etc. Bahadur Yar Jung also wanted to start an All India Assciation 
to safeguard the rights of the Muslim in general and that of the Muslims 
of Hyderabad in particular. He was of the opinion that Majlis-e-lttehad- 
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Ul-Muslimcen was even higher than that of the All India Muslim League 
and that it was bringing about a general awakening among the Dcccani 
Muslims. In order to give a sound economic footing for the running of 
the organisation, he wanted to raise a fund by dominations and even 
envisaged the possibility of compelling the Muslims to pay Zakat and . 
Beitulmal to the organisation. Apart from collecting such interstate 
duties as *Mash* which normally went to the “Milat-e-fslamia'\ 

Thus, we find that the roots of this para-military organisation were 
laid by Bahadur Yar Jung as early as year 1940. When Kasim Razvi 
took over its Presidentship in 1946, this organisation began to develop 
the features of a private military body. The decision to give regular 
military training to the volunteers known as the Razakars was taken in 
July 1947. They were supplied fire arms, uniforms and were made to 
parade in the streets to cowdown the people. All these activities were in 
violation of Rules 57 and 58 of the Defence of Hyderabad State. By 3 
November 1947, according to the government sources, the number of 
Razakars wajs 53,000 while Kasim Razvi himself declared that he wanted 
to raise the Corgs to five lakhs strong ! Regular military training camps 
were established for the Razakars. Students were enrolled and solemn 
pledges were taken from them in the name of Allah to fight for the 
supremacy of the Muslim power .in the Deccan and Hyderabad. The 
Razakars also maintained a close liaison with the military and police 
personnel in the State and as days passed by it became difficult to 
distinguish between the Nizam’s police and the Razakars. With their 
combined activities the people were reduced to a state of terror and as 
law and order began to break down the Razakars took things in their 
own hands and started committing loot and arson. Even Laik Ali in his 
book The Tragedy of Hyderabad admits, “.. . despite the fact that most 
of the fire arms could never fire a shot, the Razakars used to carry them 
about with a great sense of confidence and pride. Nevertheless the strict 
orders of the Razakars to protect the life and property of all, regardless 
of caste and creed, were not always adhered to and instances were report¬ 
ed of the highhandedness of the Razakars on the local population”. 
Even a Women’s Wing of the Razakars was organised but its value was 
more in name than in actual reality. Ali Yavar Jung in his book 
Hyderabad in Retrospect admits, ”.. . the Razakars collected money 
from the villagers and from the well-to-do in towns. They also collected 
the signatures of the Hindu forcibly on petitions requesting the govern¬ 
ment to maintain the force as it gave them protection .... It was true 
that there were many cases of Hindus giving protection to Muslims and 
Muslims protecting the Hindus against violence. But that was due to 
the long association of unity .. . than anything done by the government, 
It soon began to loose control over law and order.” 
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The Common ist Party 

While such was the type of activities carried on by the Razakars, 
the Communiit Party in Hyderabad that was started in the later half 
of the 1939 and the beginning of 1940 with the founding of the 
. “Comrades Association”, also began to spread its tentacles among the 
rural population of Telangana where there prevailed, as mentioned ear¬ 
lier, evils like Serfdom and Began. The Communist Party of Telangana 
operated as a wing of the Andhra Communist Party. It had a powerful 
base in Andhra with Vijayawada as its Headquarters. Some of the 
prominent communist leaders in Hyderabad were Ravi Harayana Reddy, 
Maqdum Moinuddtn, Raj Bahadur Gour, V. Alwar Swamy, Baddam 
Yclia Reddy and P. Hanumiah. They had close contact with the 
Andhra Communist leaders like P. Sundarayya, Devulapalli 
Venkateswara Rao and others. The Communist Party also struck deep 
roots in Marathwada area where it worked from the platform of 
Maharashtra Parishad. As early as 1944, the communists started their 
anti-feudal agitation but from October 1946 they intensified their 
activities in the Jangaon and Bhongir taluks of Nalgonda District and 
carried on a violent struggle against the local landlords in places like 
Balimella and Huzurnagar. They were mainly responsible for the 
strike of the Nizam State Railway employees, Osman Shahi and Azam 
Zahi Mills. Originally, the Nizam government placed the Communist 
Party under a ban but later when it was lifted the communists entered 
into a pact with the Hyderabad State Congress and formed an “United 
Front” against the Nizam’s government. Under the guise of this United 
Front, the communists along with the Hyderabad State Congress 
workers raised volunteer squads to fight the Razakars and the Nizam 
police and also employed them in demolishing custom houses and in 
collection of levy from the cultivators. Whenever a village was occupi¬ 
ed, they took care to see that their fiage was hoisted side by side with 
that of the Congress. In those villages where their influence was pre¬ 
dominant they did not allow the Congress to work. On account of 
these activities of the Communists and the Razakars, the people felt 
greatly harassed and they used to say that they were under a dual 
government, i.e. Din-ki-Sarkar (Razakars) and Raat-khSarkar (the 
Communists). In between those two opposing forces their lives became 
intolerable. Commenting about the subtle and delicate nature of the 
situation, K.M. Munshi shrewdly observed in The End of an Era, “the so 
called satyagraha conducted by the State Congress was scarcely of the 
Gandhian philosophy. In view of tl» ruthless manner in which the 
Razakars behaved, it was well neigh impossible to practice it in 
Hyderabad. Villagers harassed by the Razakars need pow^ to resist 
not the joy of martyrdom. More often then not, therefore the 
Communists as partners of the United Front a»umed control for the 
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violent movement of resistance organised by the volunteers against 
the Nizam’s police and the Razakars. As the depredations of the 
Razakars incrersed in intensity, the villagers looked towards the com¬ 
munists to take the lead and also to supply them with arms. The village 
squads soon established centres of resistance, and gave battle to the 
armed forces of the State and the Razakars.” But the United Front 
between the Congress and the Communists broke down by the begin¬ 
ning of 1948 when the State Congress realised that the communists were 
trying to entrench themselves in the villages for which they committed 
several acts of violence, the general chaotic conditions being helpful to 
their manoneuvres. 

The Standstill Agreement 

While conditions were deteriorating to such a level in the State, the 
Nizam dreamed of maintaining an independent State and declared him¬ 
self as an indejjendent ruler in spite of the advice of Lord Mountbatten. 
The Nizam’s government sent delegation after delegation to New Delhi to 
come to an agreement with the India Government. This resulted in the 
conclusion of an agreement known as “The Standstill Agreement”. By 
this time, Mohammad Ali Jinnah made it clear to the Government of 
Hyderabad that Pakistan would not come to the help of Hyderabad State 
in the shape of either men or arms. The Nawab of Chattari led the dele¬ 
gation consisting of Sir Sultan Ahmed, Ali Nawaz Jung and Sir Walter 
Monckton to conclude the Standstill Agreement with India for one year. 
It was jQlnalised on 18 October 1947. One of the secret clauses of the Stand¬ 
still Agreement was that the Nizam promised not to accede to Pakistan 
and that Hyderabad would remain neutral in case of a war between India 
and Pakistan. The delegation was to leave for Delhi once again on 27 
October after obtaining the signature of the Nizam. The Nizam deferred 
the issue saying that he would sign it the next day. In the meanwhile 
three members of the Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen airdashed to Karachi 
for obtaining the advice of Jinnah. The next morning a huge gather¬ 
ing of Razakars surrounded the residences of the Nawab of Chattari, 
Sultan Ahmed, Sir Walter Monckton and Ali Nawaz Jung and did not 
disburse till they gave a promise that they would not proceed to Delhi. 
The crowd not only prevented the Nawab of Chattari from leaving for 
Delhi, it very nearly assaulted him and entering his pantry helped them¬ 
selves with the food available in his house. While this drama was being 
enacted, neither the police nor the Nizam’s army come to the rescue of 
the homourable members of the delegation. This was the period when the 
Indo-pak war was goingon. So the reactionary elements in the State 
wanted to take ample advanage of the situation. In the same evening the 
Nizam summoned the delegates and said that they should take stock of 
the situation and that he was prepared to sign the agreement and nlso to 
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make Kasim Razvia ccept. Kasim Razvi when be joined the discussions 
refused to be a party to the Standstill Agreement and he asked the Nizam 
to change the members of the delegation by introducing pro-Ittehad- 
Ul-Muslimeen sympathisers like Moin Nawaz Jung and Abdul Rahim. 
Upon this the Nawab of Chattari and other members of the delegation 
offered their resignations. The Nawab of Chattari even resigned his 
Prime Ministership. Then the Nizam under pressure from the Ittchad-Ul- 
Muslimeen party and after consultations with Jinnah, installed Laik AH as 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad on 18 December 1947. 

In the meanwhile the new delegation under Moin Nawaz Jung met 
Lord Mountbatten on 22 November 1947. The Nizam threatened that 
he would accede to Pakistan if the communications with the Government 
of India broke down. Kasim Razvi mounted his tirade against Sardar 
Patel, who was greatly instrumental in bringing about integration of the 
Princely States in the Indian Union. Ultimately the Standstill Agreement 
concluded on 29 November 1947. According to this Agreement, the 
Defence and External Affairs of the Hyderabad State came under the con¬ 
trol of the Government of India. 

Before the Standstill Agreement was concluded, the Congress leaders 
including Swami Ramananda Tirtha were set free. Laik Ali on behalf of the 
government of Hyderabad carried on some personal discussions with Swami 
Ramananda Tirtha. Later the Hyderabad government envisaged a plan by 
which to have a legislature with 75% Muslim representatives and 25% 
non-Muslims for the first three years while the parity between Muslims 
and non-Muslims would be gradually decreased. Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha turned down this proposal and proceeded to Madras where 
the Central Action Committee of the Hyderabad State Congress was now 
located. At Madras he met Bulusu Samber Murthy and other Congress 
leaders who assured him of their full support and sympathy. From 
Madras he proceeded to Delhi and met the Indian National leaders 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and the then Secretary of state 
V.P. Menon. Swamiji explained to Gandhiji that inview of the para-milit- 
ary nature of the Razakar forces and the violent methods adopted by the 
Communists, it might be necessary for the State Congress sometimes to 
resort to violence in self-defence. From Delhi, Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha went to Bombay and met Sardar Patel and K.M. Munshi who 
was very shortly to take over the office of the Agent General of Hydera¬ 
bad. In consultations with Munshi, he addressed a letter to the Nizam 
appealing him to grant full responsible government to the people and 
to accede to the Indian Union. He also said that the Laik Ali ministry 
is nothing but the reflection of the Ittehad-Ul-Muslimcen party and the 
Nizam should not yield to the demands of the Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen. The 
Nizam and his government did not dare to send a reply to this letter upon 
which Swamiji came to Hydcrabedand decide to launch the satyagraha 
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movement once again. In tbe meanwhile the Nizam’s government started 
violating the Standstill Agreement by declaring that the Indian currency 
was not legal tender in the Nizam’s dominion. It also placed restrictions 
on the working of the Indian Banks and insurance companies. It .stopped 
the export of gold and other metals from Hyderabad, It kept close con¬ 
tacts with Karachi and also sent a high official to Karachi as a result of 
which theFinance Minister of Pakishaii Ghulam, Mohmmedpaid a visit 
to Hyderabad on the pretext of congratulating the Nizam of his escape 
from a bomb attack. During this visit the Hyderabad government 
came to the understanding to give away Rs. 20 crores worth of Indian 
securities to Pakistan by way of loan at 3 % or at such higher rate w hich 
the Pakistan government may fix for the loans. The transfer of these 
securities were to be done gradually through the Hebib Bank. The 
Hyderabad government also maintained an Agent at Karachi to act as a 
publicity officer and appointed a trade agent in U.K. 

Almost ail the newspapers in Hyderabad excepting the National 
newspapers like Imroze Payam. The Deccan Chronicle, The Hyderabad, 
Bulletin, The Telugu and Marathi Nationalist Press, adopted a pro- 
Pakistan stance. Even the commentary on the Kashmir war made by the 
Governmment of Hyderabad was sympathetic towards Pakistan. The 
Laik AH government also tried to purchase Goa through British agents 
but the India Government stopped the negotiations by giving a timely 
warning to Portugal. The Government of Hyderabad also tried to acquire 
arms and ammunition through direct negotiations with the trade repre¬ 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, USA and Portugal. El Edroos, one 
of the prominent members of the Ittehad-Ul-Muslimcen party was 
sent to Europe with a sum of five crores to purchase arms. El Edroos tried 
to purchase arms from Czechoslovakia but could not succeed in doing so 
though he got some transmitters and other equipment. He also tried to 
buy aeroplanes for Hyderabad. The Nizam’s Government actively helped 
the Pakistan Government with money. It despatched large sums of money 
to Pakistan under the guise of buying foodgrains but the underling motive 
was to financially help the Government of Pakistan. The Nizam’s govern¬ 
ment aliso insisted on acquiring the Hakimpet Airport which, according 
to the Standstill Agreement came under Union property, Communi¬ 
cations being an Union subject. It also tried to own the Deccan Airways 
by buyiing all the shares from the Tatas. It actively smuggled arms into 
Hyderabad through the ports of Goa, Bambay and the State of Savanur. It 
renovated its Raif Airfield at Adilabad and made huge purchases of military 
equipment in the form of trucks, motor cycles and petrol tankers from the 
Atlas Trading Corporation and the firm of Mahindra and Mahindra. It 
set up local factories for manufacturing arms and rifles and acquired the 
Praga Machine Tools and Praga Steel Factory. Throughout this period it 
carried on an-anti-Indian campaign. Arms and ammunition factories were 
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set up at Khadir Bagh and Moti Mahal near Golconda for the manufac¬ 
turing of 303 rifles, hand grenades, etc. Butts on top of 303 riftes were 
manufactured at Debonair Furniture Shop at Nampally. 

The Hyderabad government also employed the services of one Sydney 
Cotton for smuggling arms and ammunitions into Hyderabad. Sydney 
Cotton surruptuously made regular flights from Karachi to Bidar and* 
Mannanore in Warangal district by taking a circuitous route. This was 
brought to the notice of the Indian Government by Vande Mataram 
Ramchander Rao and A. Rama Rao who took great risk in tracing 
the movements of Sydney Cotton. On receiving the information, the 
Government of India sent a note of protest to Great Britain, Canda and 
Australia upon which the British Ministry of Aviation suspended the flyng 
licence of Sydney Cotton. The Indian High Commissioner, Sri Prakash 
also took up the matter with the Pakistan Government which ultimately 
had to cancel the flying permit granted to Sydney Cotton in June 1948. 
The Hyderabad Government by sly and surruptious methods tried to 
increase strength of its arras and equipment. It also started collecting and 
keeping in reserve essential commodities like petrol, diesel oil, spare parts, 
cloth, yarn, motor vehicles, arms and ammunition. It started storing 
foodgrains in large quantities. All these acts of the Hyderabad Govern¬ 
ment proved that it entered into the Standstill Agreemnt only to gain time 
till it was sufficiently strong enough to take up a stand against the India 
Government, both diplomatically as well as militarily. 

The Razakar incidents on the border began to increase day by day. 
Several border incidents took place between the Razakars and the Nizam’s 
police on the one side and the villagers on the other, as well as in the 
Camps set up by the Hyderabad State Congress where the Kisan Dal 
' workers resisted the Razakars. Arson and loot became the order of the 
day. Several villages were burnt down by the Razakars. 

While matters were in such a state, K.M. Munshi took up the post 
of Agent-Genera! in Hyderabad on behalf of the Government of India 
on 3 January 1948. The Ittehad-Ul-Muslimcen party staged a demon¬ 
stration against the arrival of Munshi and they did not allow him to 
occupy either the British Residency or any other building belonging to 
the Government of Hyderabad. So Munshi made Dakshin Sadan at 
Bolarum, a building belonging to the Government of India as his Head¬ 
quarters. The Nizam’s government at this time insisted that the 
Indian Government should withdraw its forces from the Canton¬ 
ment areas of Bolarum, Secuderabad and Trimulgherry to which the 
Government of India agreed. But while the Indian forces were gradually 
withdrawing, the Hyderabad government tried to increase its own forces 
by various methods. It also invited Muslims from the provinces of 
Central Provinces, Uttar Pradesh, Madras and Bombay to come and settle 
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down in Hyderabad. Considerable number of the Muslim population 
belonging to these provinces came to Hyderabad during this period in the . 
hope of getting higher piacements in life. 

The Demand of the State Congress 

Soon after his arrival in Hyderabad from Bombay, Swami Ramanauda 
Tirtha declared in a press conference that the Nizam should hold a 
plebiscite over the question of accession to the India before the Standstill 
Agreement expired. He also wanted the Nizam to declare in favour of 
establishing a responsible government and also constitute a Constitution 
making body for the State. This declaration of Tirtha was in keeping 
with the policy of the Government of India which in August 1947, 
declared that it was willing to have a plebiscite or a referendum over the 
accession of Hyderabad State under international supervision. Ramananda 
Tirtha also said that the Slate Congress would participate with the 
Interim Government of Laik Ali if these demands were met. For this 
speech of Swami Ramananda Tirtha, he was once again thrown into the 
prison. 

Munshi soon after his arrival began to draw the attention of the 
India Government to the gravity of the situation and the urgency of 
disbanding the Razakar Organisation. In the meanwhile, Laik Ali visited 
New Delhi in March 1948 to get some concessions from the India 
Government and to persuade the latter to allow Hyderabad to buy large 
quantities of ammunition, medicines and other material which were quite 
disproportionate to the needs of the State. 

Realising the gravity of the situation V.P. Menon, the Secretary to 
the Ministry of States, in a letter drew the attention of the Hyderabad 
government to the repeated violations of the Standstill Agreement and 
the anti-India propaganda carried on by it through the Press and the 
Radio. He also drew the attention of Hyderabad government to the 
violent acts carried on by the Razakars who were virtually terrorising the 
people in the border areas of the three neighbouring Indian frontiers of 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras and wanted the organisation to 
be declared as illegal. He further asked why Hyderabad had not taken 
any steps to summon a Constituent Assembly and to usher in responsible 
O overnment as it promised under the Standstill Agreement and further 
wanted to know why the Government of Hyderabad had lifted the ban 
on the Communist Party at a time when the communists were supposed 
to be carrying on an anti-feudal struggle in the State. V.P. Menon 
declared in a ominous manner that it was the responsibility of the 
Government of India towards its citizens to safeguard their security and 
interests. 

To this letter of V.P. Menon, Laik Ali replied on 23 August 1948 
saying that Hyderabad reserved its right as a sovereign State to purchase 
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arms and ammunition and that it did not accept the status of a State in 
association with India though the Standstill Agreement implied such an 
interpretation. He also declared that the India Government and 
Hyderabad should submit themselves to arbitration to clear their disputes 
and that the Razakars would be disbanded only when the real cause for 
its actual emergence, (meat^g provocation from the neighbouring Indian 
Provinces) was removed. Regarding the lifting of the ban on the 
Communist parly, he glibly tried to explain away saying that the 
Hyderabad government did not believe in placing any restrictions on 
political ideologies. The real motive of the Hyderabad government in 
lifting the ban on the communist party was to woo that party and wean 
it away from participating in the freedom struggle. 

Razakars Atrocities and Breakdown of Law and Order 

Meanwhile the atrocities committed by the Razakars became more 
and more oppressive. They attacked even the passenger trains. On the 
22 May 1948, the “Ten Up” Mai! from Madras to Bombay was attacked 
at Gangapur Station in which two people were killed and several others 
injured. Another train proceeding from Avadi to Poona was also 
attacked. The Government of India sent protest notes against these 
attacks, upon which the Nizam’s government provided military escort to 
the Grand Trunk Express. 

The India Government remonstrated to the Hyderabad Government 
even as late as April 1948, that the latter should hold a plebiscite in the 
State. The Nizam's Government turned down the proposal saying that 
the very announcement of the intention to hold the plebiscite if known 
to the people would result in the deterioration of the law and order 
situation in the State. 

In the meanwhile the arnied skirmishes between the Razakars and 
the Nizam’s Police on one side and the people and the Kisan Dais on 
the other were increasing day by day. Some of the incidents that took 
place were to mention only a few : 

The Bibinagar Incident 

On 10 January 1948, the village and Station of Bibinagar were a 
scene of arson. At about 5 p.m. on that day, five lorry loads of armed 
Razakars in helmets were returning to Hyderabad from a rally at 
Bhongir. Seeing them a few urchins shouted *'JAI JAr\ Hearing these 
words, the Razakars stopped the lorries caught hold of the boys and 
be-laboured them. Then they entered the Railway Station at Bibinagar 
where the Assistant Station Master was on duty and demanded from the 
Station Master an explanation pointing their guns at him. The Station 
Master pleaded saying that he had nothing to do with the raising of the 
slogans '*JAI JAV\ So they let him off but mercilessly beat-up the three 
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Hindu Pointsmen. Besides attacking the house of the Station Master and 
the Assistant Station Master, they forcibly removed gold ornaments from 
the bodies of the wives and daughters of tiie ^Station Master, attacked 
the Pointsman Narasiah with a sword and injured him severely. Then 
they entered the house of the Assistant Station Master. His aunt on 
seeing the Razakars hid herself in the bathroom along with her children. 
She was dragged from the bathroom and'* her jewellery including her 
Mangal Sutram were taken away at the point of sword. Several houses 
in Bibinagar were ransacked. One Seth by name Komati Rajiah, who * 
was trying to run away from the back door was spotted by torch-light. 
After removing the gold-chain from His neck, he was belaboured and 
thrown into a well nearby on account of which he received severe back 
and abdomin injuries. On the whole, the number of persons who were 
injured by the Razakars on that fateful day at Bibinagar were 28 of whom 
six received serious injuries while the damage done by looting and arson 
came to nearly Rs. 40,000. When asked to explain, the President of 
Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen pleaded that as disrespectful slogans were raised 
again.st the Nizam, the Razakars had to take vengeance on the villagers 
of Bibinagar. This was only a specious excuse to cover the excesses 
committed by them. The enquiry committee consisting of Dr. Jaisoorya, 
Ramakrishna Rao, N.K. Rao and others revealed that Kasim Razvi was 
present when the looting was going on and that he sent reinforcements 
from Ghatkesar. Similar such atrocities of looting and arson took 
place in several villages of Nalgonda and Khammam. 

The Razakars at certain places like Somavaram used to cover their 
faces with masks and attack the villagers. At Chandanpallf the entire 
village was set on fire. The house of one Goranti Kanakiah, a local 
grain merchant, which contained 20 Khandis of groundnut and castor 
seeds was kept burning for nine days. Whenever the villagers 
anticipated an attack from the Razakars, they ran away. The money 
forcibly collected by the Razakars from these raids went towards the 
maintenance of the Razakars organisation and also partly to the 
Hyderabad army. Seeing these atrocities of the Razakars, the Kisan Dais 
through their Ohalams retaliated and sometimes in certain areas of the 
State prevented the collection of levy by the State officers. There were 
regular skirmishes between the Kisan Dais and the Razakars at several 
places. For example at Karimnagar in the Mandapuram hills eight 
members of the Andhra Maha Sabha were killed. At Meenabolu in 
Khammam district six village guards were killed. At Renikuota in 
Nalgonda district one Renikunta Remi Reddy along with local villagers 
numbering about 80 fought for nine hours with the Razakars and 
inflicted severe casualties on the Nizam’s police and the Razakars. 26 of 
these brave villagers laid down their lives to protect their village from the 
marauding Razakars; at Patarlapahad about 17 people were killed by the 
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Razakars in the skirmiah. In Gundrampalli village of the Nalgonda 
district, the villagers were indiscriminately attacked by the Razakars on 
19 July 1948.and 21 of them were caught in spite of the pleading by their 
women folk and these hapless villagers were made to stand in a line and 
were shot dead. Then their bodies were thrown in a pit near a mosque 
and burnt. In the Warangal district also several skirmishes took place 
at Kootigal and Behrampalli. On 25 August 1948 at Behrampalli, 76 
villagers including women and children were killed. At Katkonda, in 
Janagaon taluk in Warangal district, 13 villagers were shot dead in 
February 1948. One villager by name Ankaiah and his wife,- Veeramma, 
were tied together and were thrown into burning flames by the Razakars 
after setting fire to the house and hay-slacks in the village, Several 
villagers were indiscriminately killed at i^nkanoor. Konapaka, Choutapalli 
when they refused to pay the levy to the Razakars. In Mahboobnagar 
also such incidents took place. One Bhisma Dev of Mahbubnagar 
received bullet injuries at the hands of the Razakars while Narasiah, a 
Nizam’s Railway Union worker was assaulted by Razakars as a result 
of which his right arm was broken. 

Similar such atrocities took place at Vardhampet, Pallepahad, 
Suryapet in Nalgonda and at Ghennuram and other villages in Khamhiam 
Taluq. 

Naturally these events created panic among the middle class families 
and a large number of them started migrating to the neighbouring 
districts in the Indian Union. In several cases, the womenfolk and 
children were sent to the houses of relatives in the Indian Union, while 
the men remained behind under great strain and uncertainty. Sometimes 
the Kisan Dais and other volunteers in the Border Camps retaliated and 
reduced the Custom “Nakas” in the border areas completely inelfective. 
For instance, twenty eight Customs Choukies on the borders of Nalgonda 
district had to be closed down. Seeing that thirteen of the Customs 
Choukies were destroyed either by Congressmen or the Communists, the 
State Government brought about the closure of the others; then it 
resorted to unorthodox methods of collecting duties from the people. 
For example at Tamare village 75 Cartsmen were held for not paying the 
duty at Kocharam Chouk, So their carts and bullocks were seized and 
a fine of Rs. 250 was levied on each Cart and the Cartsmen were put in 
prison; what was more astonishing was that the Carts and bullocks were 
seized and distributed among the local Razakars and their sympathisers. 

Mass Upsurge 

In the Marathwada and .Karnataka regions also several' clashes 
occurred between the trained Kisan Dal volunteers on one hand and the 
Nizam’s police and the Razakars on the other. Several ammunition 
Depots were razed to the ground by the people as well as by the Kisan 
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Dais. Thus there was a mass upsurge against the tyranny of the Razakars 
and the Nizam’s police. 

The village of Paritala which was an enclave of the Nizam near the 
vicinity of Vijayawada declared itself as a Union territory and refused to 
pay taxes. The villagers of Kohli near Bcrar. Hadgaon and Wakodi also 
declared themselves as independent. In the Marathwada and Karnataka 
regions several villagers hoisted the Union flag and refused to pay taxes. 

In his book entitled The Tragedy of Hyderabad^ Laik Ali justified the 
role of the Razakars. Strange that he did not realise that this total 
identification of the State Government, with a highly communal body 
that stood for a sectarian ideology would alienate a large section of the 
people from the Government for its partisan attitude. 

On 31 March 1948, the President of the Ittehad-Ul-Muslimcen 
party, Kasim Razvi, while celebrating the “Hyderabad Week” declared, 
“Power has come to the hands of the Indian Union after thousand 
years . . . they are not capable of ruling . . . that is the reason why they 
lost it to the Muslims .... Their’s is a typical example of the Bania 
rule. ‘The only answer to them is the naked sword”. This speech of 
Kasim Razvi was greeted with the cries of “Chalo Delhi”. In another 
speech he declared on 8 April 1948 that the Asafia Flag would fly 
over the Red Fort in Delhi and the “waves of the Buy of Bengal 
will be washing the feet of our Sovereign who will not only be called 
“the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar” but also of the Northern Sarkars. 

These provocative speeches of Kasim Razvi highly irritated the 
Indian leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel and even Lord 
Mountbatten. Questions were raised in the Indian Parliament. When 
Sir Walter Monckton went to Delhi he was asked to give an explanation. 
Nehru made it explicit to Walter Monckton that Hyderabad should make 
up its mind regarding accession to the Indian Union. They also kept a 
close check on the goods and other material that were imported into 
Hyderabad. The Hyderabad Government by this time was planning to 
appeal directly to the United Nations Organisation on the grounds that 
it was an Independent State. So it raised the cry of an economic blockade 
of Hyderabad and carried on a vicious propaganda that the India 
Government wanted the Hyderabad Government to surrender its sover¬ 
eignty without ascertaining the wishes of the people, thus completely 
ignoring the earlier proposal made by the India Government on 27 August 
1947 to hold a plebiscite on this issue. Thus, the activities of the 
Razakars reduced the state to a war camp. They also seemed to have 
held the Nizam at bay. Seeing these atrocities of the Razakars some of 
the Hindu Ministers who were inducted into the Laik Ali cabinet like 
J.V. Joshi, Ramachar, Mallikarjunappa resigned their posts. Some 
Muslim officials also resigned their posts in protest against the deplorable 
state of affairs in the State. 
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Border lacidents 

The Razakars intruded into the Indian Union territories to assert 
their authority in the border enclaves belonging to the Nizam in places 
like Burgampad, Budivada, Jaggiyapeta, Munagala, Seethampet village 
in Nandigama Taluq, Honsal, Kosagaon, Tandulwadi, Devagaon in 
Sholapur district. In Ramachandrapuram taluq at Burgampad women 
pilgrims on their way to Bhadracballam were molested and the Razakars 
threatened them saying that they would be shot dead if they were to 
reveal their mishap that befell them. The people on the borders of the 
Marathwada, Karnataka and Telangana regions organised themselves 
into Village Civil Guards not only to prevent the Nizam officers from 
collecting customs duties and levy but sometimes even attacked several 
banks and one of them being Umri State Bank. The funds looted from 
the Bank were diverted in building the people’s resistance movement 
against the Razakars. On 24 July 1948, the Indian military personnel 
were attacked by the Razakars and the Nizam’s police. On account of 
this wanton attack, five Indian soldiers were wounded and the Indian 
army returned the fire on account of which two persons from the Nizam’s 
Civil Guards were killed. Nanaj, under these circumstances, was occupied 
by the Indian Army. This was of great significance in that it pointed 
out the deteriorating relations between the Nizam’s government and the 
Indian Union. Nawab Ali Yavar Jung in his book Hyderabad in 
Retrospective described the incident as a signal showing the gathering 
storm. Seeing the critical situation in Hyderabad, some of the prominent 
Muslim leaders like Baqucr Ali Mirza, Nawab Mansoor Jung, Ahmed 
Mirza, a Retired Chief Engineer, S.N.A. Jafrl, a retii:ed Director of 
Public Instructions and Afzal Munim and other leaders appealed to the 
-Nizam on 13 August 1948 to disband the Laik Ali ministry. But their 
appeal fell on deaf ears. These enlightened Muslim leaders were dubbed 
as traitors and some of them were threatened with the suspension of 
their pension. 

India Government’s Attitude 

Seeing that Hyderabad is fast developing the features of a fascist 
regime, the Secretary to the Ministry of States, V.P. Menon sent letters 
to the Nizam’s government drawing their attention to the seriousness 
of the situation and asking the Nizam to ban the Ittehad-UUMuslimeen 
organisation because their activities were jeopardising the security of the 
adjoining provinces of C.P., Bombay and Madras. The Government of 
India also suggested the reduction in the strength of the Nizam’s police 
and also demanded a detailed report pertaining to the organisation of 
the Nizam’s police. The Government of India suggested that a joint 
commission be appointed to examine the matters relating to defence. 

It wanted the Nizam’s government to remove the ban on the export of 
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gold, groundnut oil and other oil seeds to the Indian Union and to 
cancel any agreements that might have been entered into with the outside 
power for transmitting or receiving Stations for foreign news. V.P. 
Menon in his letter declared, “The peculiar position of the Utehad-Ul- 
Muslimecn in Hyderabad and the Commuuists on the borders cause the 
gravest concern to the Government of India, They consider that in the 
interests of peace inside the State and on both sides of the border, the 
Ittehad-Ul'Muslimeen should be banned and Us organisation wound up. 
If the activities of the Ittehad are not immediately stopped, it is com¬ 
prehended that a very grave situation will develop involving the security 
not only of the Hyderabad State but also of the adjoining provinces of 
C.P., Bombay and Madras ...” 

Pandit Nehru also protested to the Hyderabad Government against 
the 'Jehad' speech of Kasim Razvi delivered during the “Hyderabad 
Weapons’ Week”. Sardar Patel wrote to Laik Ali that the “Hyderabad 
problem will have to be settled as has been done in the case of other 
States”. He made it clear that the Government of India will ni.ver agree 
to Hyderabad’s independence. It would result in the destruction of the 
very unity of the country which the people of India have built up with 
their blood and toil. Laik Ali in return demanded a Joint Committee 
of Arbitration for settling the disputes between the India Government 
and the Government of Hyderabad. To tie over the problem, Lord 
Mountbatten, the Governor General, sent his Press Attache Allen 
Campbell Johnson to meet the Nizam and other leaders on 15 May 1948, 
Johnson was a shrewd man and he came to the conclusion that no 
settlement would be possible in Hyderabad unless the Nizam agreed to it. 
He rightly guessed that it was the Nizam who held the key to the 
problem. Thus, the initiative taken by Lord Mountbatten to settle the 
problem could not fructify. In the meanwhile the Ministry of States 
sent another letter to the Government of Hyderabad drawing its attention 
to the deteriorating situation in the State and said that it would agree to 
arbitration if the Nizam’s Government were to agree to declare the 
Razakars as an illegal body and disband them and also pul an end to 
the hostile propaganda against India. It further said “The Government of 
India are convinced that this is the only way in which peace and normal 
conditions can be re-established in Hyderabad and its neighbourhood 
and cordial relations restored between the Government of India and 
Hyderabad. H.E.H. the Nizam will also appreciate that the Government 
of India have responsibility to their own citizens and must therefore take 
effective action for safeguarding the security and essential interests of 
both India and of her people.” 

Laik Ali tried to evade the issue once again by saying that various 
forces were responsible for the continuance of the Razakar. 

Lord Mountbatten anxious to solve the Hyderabad problem before 
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he left India, convened another conference between the repersentativcs 
of the Government of Hyderabad and the Indin Government. 
Hyderabad was represented at this conference by Laik Ali, Sir Walter 
Monckton, P. Venkata Rama Reddy, Abdul Rauf and Zahir Ahmed. 
The Government of India insisted on the State, disbanding their regular 
forces and other forces of a para-military nature, and that the Nizam’s 
Governments hould enact such legislation as suggested by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in case of defence, external affairs and communication and 
in case the Hyderabad Government does not do so, the Government of 
India will have the right to enact law. The India Government agreed not 
to sation its forces in Hyderabad excepting in case of an emergency. It 
also insisted that the Hyderabad Government should not maintain any 
political relations with any other country in the world though it would 
be permitted to establish trade for the purpose of buliding up commerce, 
fiscal and economic relations. 

The Government of India also wanted the Nizam’s Government 
to introduce responsible government in the State and to summon a 
Constituent Assembly by 1 January, 1949. It said that the proportion 
of representation in the Cabinet should be 40:60 between the Muslims 
and non-Muslims while in the Constituent Assembly the proportion of 
representation of non-Muslims should not be less than 60%. It wanted 
that sufficient representation should be given to non-Muslims both in 
the armed forces as well as in the State by 1954 not less than 69% be 
given to non-Muslims. The Government of India also wanted that 
Laik Ali a candfdate sponsored by the Ittehad-UI-Muslimeen must be 
replaced by a more suitable candidate. Though Laik Ali agreed to all 
these conditions and a draft head of agreement and a darft Firman was 
prepared for the Nizam to sign, the moment the Hyderabad delega¬ 
tion left Delhi for Hyderabad, the Nizam’s government started raising 
difficulties over the question of the Government of India having powers 
of over riding legislation and the composition of the proposed Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. Lord Mountbatten was so anxious to bring about a 
settlement before he left India, that he even agreed to persuade the 
government of India to delete the clause concerning the power of over¬ 
riding legislation. He even persuaded the Government of India to omit 
the draft of the Firman to be issued by the Nizam in reference to the 
composition of the proposed Constituent Assembly and the parity that 
should exist between the Muslims and non-Muslims. The Government 
of India obliged Lord Mountbatten by agreeing to these changes. On 
14 June, in spite of the accommodative spirit shown by the Government 
of India, the Hyderabad delegation started raising some, more demands 
insisting that the India Government should pass only such legislation that 
was applicable throughout India and that no laws are to be enacted ex¬ 
clusively for Hyderabad alone. The Hyderabad Government was not 
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willing to disband either the Razakars or its irregular army, leave alone 
the reguiar troops that were under Us control. So it insisted that it 
should be allowed to disband the irregular troops and the Razakar 
bands in gradual stages. Laik Ali also wanted Hyderabad to be given 
complete economic and fiscal freedom and in case of dispute between 
the Indian Union and Hyderabad Government there should be a clause 
providing for arbitration. After returning Hyderabad, Laik AH also 
said that the Constituent Assembly would be called at a much later 
stage. These arguments of the Hyderabad Government show that it 
was not willing to accept the Indian Paramounlcy and that it aspired to 
keep Hyderabad on an equal par with the Indian Union. The draft 
that was to be forwarded to the India Government showing the clauses 
demanded earlier was also drastically changed by the Nizam's Govern¬ 
ment. The Government of India did not find it acceptable to 
agree to Hyderabad’s claim to complete freedom in trade, economic and 
fiscal matters as demanded by the latter nor did it find the idea of arbi¬ 
tration palatable. Lord Mountbatten categorically wrote to the Nizam 
saying “If this is your serious intention, I cannot help thinking that the 
world would regard your Councils reasons as a disingeneous subterfuge 
to avoid honestly admitting that they are unwilling to undertaken the 
other steps for which the agreement provides including, for instance, the 
disbandment of Razakars”. 

Pandit Nehru in a press conference held on 17 June said, “We will 
persue an open door policy as far as these proposals are concerned and 
the Nizam is welcome to accept them any time he chooses”. 

Lord Mountbatten left India on 21 June 1948. In him the Nizam 
really lost a sincere friend who tried to prevent any catastrophe befall¬ 
ing Hyderabad. Realising that the only sincere friend they had at Delhi 
had gone, the Nizam appealed to Lord Attlee, the Prime Minister of 
England, on 4 July 1948 intercede between India and Hyderabad which 
he claimed has now become an Independent State. Lord Attlee advised 
the Nizam to come to an understanding with the Government of India. 
The Nizam requested the President of United States to arbitrate between 
the Government of India and Hyderabad. Naturally, this request was 
turned down. 

In the meanwhile the situation in the State was becoming worse day 
by day. The mercantile communities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
appealed to the Government of Hyderabad repeatedly to restore law and 
order lest they close down their business. They also observed ^Hartal' 
in the State for three days. Professor Bhansali of Wardha who had 
undertaken a tour of the border areas also appealed to the Nizam to 
give up bis intransigence and come to an understanding with the 
Government of India. 
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Pleaders’ Protest Committee 

In April 1948 a Pleaders’ Protest Committee was constituted to draw 
the attention of the Government of Hyderabad to the grievances of 
the Public under the Chairmanship of Vinayak Rao Vidyalankar. This 
Committee took upon itself the task of going round the various places 
in the districts and collecting evidences of the atrocities that were per¬ 
petrated by tha Razakars. They took up this task at great personal 
risk. The evidence they collected was submitted to the Agent General, 
K.M. Munshi. Even the Arya Samuj workers like Ambadas Rao and 
Narayan Rao went round the countryside and collected thfr statements 
of atrocities committed by the Razakars. 

I 

Murder of Shoebullab Khan 

In the meanwhile, the atrocities of the Razakers began to grow day 
by day. There were instances of Brahmins being killed and their eyes 
raked out. Several women were molested in the villages. The houses 
and properties of villagers were burnt down in large numbers. On 19 
August 1948 Kasim Ra^vi while commemorating the ‘Nanaj Day’ at 
Zarorud Mahal Theatre condemned the Indian leaders calling them as 
puppets of India. In the course of his speech he declared, ’’The hand 
that rises against the Muslim should either drop down or would be cut 
off.” This speech was literally taken up by one Munim Khan and his 
associates. They shot down on 21 August 1948 Shoebullah Khan, 
the editor of the nationalist paper Imroze. When Shoebullah Khan 
fell down due <o bullet injuries, Munim Khan and his associates 
attacked him with sword and cut off his hands because Shoebullah Khan 
had criticised the Razakars and their activities in the Imroze. 

The Hyderabad Radio carried on incessant propaganda saying that 
in case an attack was made against Hyderabad, thousands of Pathans 
would march into India. While the Commander-in-Chief, El Edroos, 
exhorted the people to be ready for emergency, Kasim Razvi appealed to 
the people to march farward with Koran in one hand and the Sword 
in the other. He further declared that 45 millon Muslims in the Indian 
Union would be their fifth columnists in any showdown. This harmful 
harping on cummunal lines and appealing to the sentiments of the Indian 
Muslims was geratly disliked by India, which believed in a secular 
ideology. 

Nizam Appeals to the UNO 

In the meanwhile the Hyderabad Government under Laik Ali 
wished to take the Hyderabad issue to the United Nations Organisation. 
The Nizam also tried to carry on negotiations with the Government 
of India through Sir Mirza Ismail but the latter’s efforts at reconciliation 
could not succeed on account of the policy adopted by the Razakar 
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dominaud Ministry of the Nnam. C. RajagopalaAari, who booamo 
the first Governor-General after Mountbaitcn, addressed a letter 
to the Nizam on 31 August 1948, asking him to restore order in the 
State and to ban the Razakar organisation. Rajagopalachari also insis¬ 
ted in his letter that the Indian Union be allowed to respost its military 
in Secunderabad till such time as law and order situation was brought 
under control in Hyderabad. The Nizam blindly replied saying that the 
impression of insecurity of life, honour and property prevailing in 
Hyderabad was totally wrong. He also refused to allow the Indian 
Union troops to be stationed in Secunderabad saying that his own 
troops were adequate to safeguard the life and property of his 
subjects. 

While matter were in such a state, Laik Ali made a secret visit to 
Karanchi and held consultations with the Pakistan leaders like Liaqual 
Ali Khan, Ghulam Muhammad and Zafrullah Khan. He wanted to 
know if Pakistan would come to the help of Hyderabad in case of a 
conflict between the Government of India and the Hyderabad State. 
The Pakistani leaders could not give any definite assurance to Laik Ali 
except to ask him-to take the Hyderabad case to the Security Council, 
Moreover, Jinnah was seriously ill at that time. 

After Laik Ali returned to Hyderabad from Pakistan, be .sent a 
delegation to the UNO under Moin Nawaz Jung to plead the case of 
Hyderabad before the Security Council. The delegation left on the night 
of 10 September 1948, hoping they would be able to get the Hyderabad 
case admitted before hostilities broke out between India anfl Hyderabad. 
It is interesting to note that though Moin Nawaz Jung was going on a 
very serious political mission he took along with him not only his family 
but all his belongings, with the result the plane in which he was going 
had no place to accommodate even Rahim, one of his fellow delegates to 
the UNO. 

On 12 September 1948, Jinnah passed away. The Nizam at this 
juncture wrote a letter to C. Rajagopalachari, the Governor-General of 
India, requesting him to bring about a settlement between India and 
Hyderabad on the basis that Hyderabad would enjoy complete economic 
and fiscal independence. C. Rajagopalachari pointed out that it was not 
possible to assume negotiations with the Nizam’s Government unless the 
Razakar organisation was banned and until the Nizam's government 
agreed to the reposting of the Indian Army at Secunderabad at least for 
a temporary period till such time as the law and order were restored in 
Hyderabad. At this juncture, the Prince of Berar resigned his position 
as the Coromander-in-Chief of the Nizam’s forces while the second son 
of the Nizam, Prince Moazzam, advised his father to maintain good and 
cordial terms with the Indian Union. 

The diplorable state of affairs in Hyderabad could be gauged by a 
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letter written by one Rev W. Le. Cato Edwards from Secunderabad to 
the Christian Missionary Societies in London and Australia. Rev. Cato 
wrote in his letter, ‘‘a village evangelist in Siddipet because he stood by 
the people was ordered to be shot but as he was found praying, the 
assassins desisted from shooting him but took the Evangelist Dommala. 
John to a secret place where he was beaten up by the State Police officers. 
This assult took place on Dommala John on the ground of mere 
suspicion”. Rev. Cato in another report wrote about an Instance in the 
Singareni area where a servant of a Presbytarian Priest on mere suspicion 
was waylaid, beaten and tortured by having his head forced into a hole 
in a wall. Later the authorities realising the mistake extricated the man 
by breaking down the wall. 

Taking into view the seriousness of the situation the Government of 
India decided on 9 September 1948 that it had no other alternative 
except to despatch the Indian troops into Hyderabad territorry in order 
to save Hyderabad and the neighbouring provinces from chaos. So an 
ultimatum was delivered to the Nizam on the evening of 10th September 
1948 by V.P. Menon, the Secretary to the Ministry of States in India, 

The Police Action 

Finding the ultimatum unheaded, in the early hours of Monday, the 
13th September, the Indian forces marched into Hyderabad. They were 
commanded by Major General J.N. Choudhary under the directions of 
Lt. Gen.'MaharaJ Sri Rajendra Sinhji, who was then the GOC-in-C, 
Southern Command. Besides Major General Choudhary, Major General 
D.S. Brar was the Commander of the operations on the Madras border. 
Brig. Shivdatt Singh was the Operational Commander of C.P. and Berar 
Sector. Air Vice Marshal Mukherjee was also there to assist them. 
The operation against Hyderabad was named as “Operation Polo” by 
the Army Headquarters. The Indian army made a two-pronged attack. 
The main forces moving along the Sholapur-Hyderabad road covering a 
distance of 186 miles while another division marched along the 
Vijayawada-Hyderabad road. For subsidiary columns from Ahmednagar 
and the border provinces of C.P. and Mysore also crossed the frontiers. 
This operation became famous in history as the “Police Action”. 

The moment the “Police Action” was started against Hyderabad, 
K.M. Munshi, the Agent General of India, was placed under house arrest 
and he was shifted from the Dakshina Sadan to the Lake View.Guest 
House. 

During the first two days, the Hyderabad forces offered stiff resist¬ 
ance but their resistance soon collapsed which led to a complete 
demoralisation on the part of the Hyderabad troops. How inadequate 
the preparations on the part of the Hyderabad Army coidd be seen from 
the statement of Laik Ali in his book The Tragedy of Hyderabad wherein 
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he says “that all their attempts to blow up the bridges at Naldurg and 
Humaabad and the defence at the left bank of the Moose couseway had 
proved ineffective”. They could not even know the reason why the 
Indian Army after crossing Naldurg suddenly turned towards Kalyani 
whereas they expected it to proceed to Humnabad. When they found 
the Indian Army taking the highway road to Kalyani to Bidar, then only 
the Commander-in-Chief of Hyderabad forces, El Edroos and the Prime 
Minister Laik Ali came to know that there was a ‘pucca’ road from 
Kalyani to Bidar and that was the reason for the Indian troops to turn 
toward Kalyani instead of Humnabad. 

The Hyderabad government pinned all its hopes on the UNO which 
admitted the Hyderabad case on 16 September. But on 17 September 
1948, all resistance to the Indian forces was completely broken down and 
the Nizam sent word to K.M. Munshi through his Commander-in-Chief 
that he had asked Laik Ali to resign and that the Nizam proposed to 
form an Inlerid Government. 

Resignation of Laik Ali — The Nizam Surrenders 

Laik Ali tendered his resignation on the morning of 17 September 
1948 and in the afternoon at about 1 p.m. on the same day, the Nizam 
sent a message through K.M. Munshi to the Indian Government that he 
ordered a cease-fire and the disbandment of the Ruzakars. On the same 
evening the Nizam in a message broadcast over the Hyderabad Radio 
informed the people of the State that he had not only ordered a cease¬ 
fire but also gave instructions for the withdrawal of the Hyderabad case 
from the UNO. On the same evening, the Hyderabad Army under El 
Edroos, surrendered to the Indian Army. 

On the morning of 18 September 1948, the Indian troops entered 
Hyderabad city under Major General Choudhary amidst the great joy 
and rejoining of the people. Later Major General Choudhary took 
charge as the military Governor of Hyderabad. Major General 
Choudhary continued to carry on the administration in Hyderabad till 
December 1949 when a civil administrator, M.K. Vellodi was made the 
Chief Minister in 1950 and the Nizam was given the status of Raj 
Pramukh. In March 1952 the first popular elections were held in the 
State and the Burugula Ramakrishna Rao ministry was formed. With 
the formation of the first popular ministry, the people of Hyderabad 
State were brought into the mainstream of the Indian National life. 









